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PROCLAMATION 

« 

OF 

HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 

SRI KRISHNARAJENDRA WADIYAR BAHADUR 
IV OF MYSORE 

THIS TENTH DAY OF ASVIjA BAHULA OF THE PRAMATHI 

SAMVATSARA, BEING THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND 
EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO OF 
THE SALIVAHANA ERA, 

C UUIiESPOJ^DI^ G TO 

THE SIXTH DAY OF NOVEMBER. ONE THOUSAND NINE 

HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE, IN THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 
YEAR OF MY RULE. 

Whereas the welfare and advancement of MY 
people have been MY constant aim and endeavom, and 

Whereas the fundamental identity of interests 
between MY people and MY Government has found 
satisfactory and progressive fulfilment in the measures 
•adopted by ME from time to time, and 

Whereas it is now MY desire to taae further steps 
to increase the association of the representatives of MY 
people with MY Goveiniiient in the administration of the 
State in piiisuance of MY cherished and declared policy, 

I HEREBY ORDUN AS FOLLOWS — 

1 The Eepreseiitative Assembly which was esta¬ 
blished fifty-eight years ago by command of MY beloved 
father, HIS HIGHNESS SRI CHA^MARAJENDRA 
'WADIY'AR BAHADUR of revered memory, and which 
was placed on a statutory basis wnth enlarged functions 
by ME under Act XVIII of 1923, and the Legisla¬ 
tive Council winch was established by ME under Act I 



of ftii.l \vhf 5 st po\Mrs woic enhanfcd by ME under 
\ct XI\ t.f l‘iii ha\t hitherto been fiinetionmg under 
'.f At t*- The\ njii nnw })t‘ biought into integral 

n Intuai'.Inp «itli oiu aiiotliei, and ^\lII henceforth function 
lin M r .4 f oiwulnbiffd l.n\ nlating to the constitution ot 
i’ti\ih ijt s of fn edf>in of speecii and innnnnity 
fioia aut>t nndt I 111 tain conditnnis vmU be confeired on 
tin m* of Ixtth ilouM's, and then term whichib now 

lino will he extended to four \Gars 

2 The jum'er-^ and scope of the Eepresentative 

inbh will he enlarged, while its character as a body 
hif c<)n‘>u’tation and referciice will still be inaintamed. 
it- stienctii which is at present fixed at a maximum of 
JTi will ht lai^ed to dlO ordmanlj", with a view' to 
pioMdmg better representation for inmonty communities 
and ftir ttononne and other special interests. 

3. The privilege already enjoyed by the Assembly of 
being consulted with regard to the general pnnciples of 
proposed mesgures of legislation will be widened so as to 
provide that in future the Eepresentative Assembly will 
invariably be consulted m regard to any Jegisfative 
measuie lM*fore it is intrcxiiic^ into the Legislative 
Council, and that it will ha\e the right of considering the 
general principles underhing anj Bill or any of its provi¬ 
sions and of propo&mg amendments thereto The opinion 
expressed on anv legialatne iiuvisiire by the Assembly wnll 
ordinsnh be accepted by M Y Go\eriinient when suppoited 
b) a I'ifcsmbed majority, although m exceptional cases* 
wbue It h\ nete—ai\ m the public interc'it or for the 
eusining of sifttv and cood ctwtrnment to pioceed wuth 
a fh!‘ in liie jtive Council notwithstanding the 

opinion of the A-seuioh, ^ViY GovLinment will do so, 
after is&uoig a statement gi\iim reamn- tlieitfoi 

4 SiiCjf 11 to thi existing « \i • ptioes, the x 4 .ssembly 
uiil ii,i\e tie nui t to c<m-idi i the Slate Budget and pass 
Hsnlutii i.s ti! I umi ) n th* mini pmicipleb and pohey 
im ti ihiiip tilt Ihidut I hut il- t on aiiv ul the majoi neads 
(f t \[j iiUiiiii wi!hiiht »• t* Itm t u(n\evti, to an\ parti- 
nhfit ..not- r npoipnauun- iot existing restriction 
ii martini,; di-Lu--- i u’ expt dit UY peitaming to MY” 
^Idit i»v 1 Iff i - w I u u ! iXid iheniimhei of i‘■^solutions 
111 o I-ih . intent st, 4111-tlou-and lepieseiitations 
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winch may be senfc up will be increased, and the duration 
of the sittings of the Assembly will also be augmented, so 
as to allow larger opportunities for the intioduotion and 
disposal of non-official business 

f} ‘ In the case of legislative, financial and adramis- 
tiative measures under contemplation, MY Government 
will, as far as possible, consult the Assembh and ascertain 
its view's on such measures before making a final decision. 

6 . The strength of the Legislative Council will be 
further mcieased, and its composition revised so as to 
increase the elected element therein, and ensure a statu¬ 
te!} elected majority. Enlarged representation will be 
provided for the territorial constituencies as well as for 
the special interests and minorities, and the ordinary 
stiength of the Council will be laised tiom 50, as at 
piesenC to 58, 44 places being filled by election. The 
Council will have a noii-ofecial President, 'who will be 
elected by the House after the first term, and a non- 
official elected Deputy President from the commencement, 
thus making the House a more effective;^ instrument for 
voicing the wishes of MY" people 

7 In lespect of the State Budget, the Legislative 
Council has alread} been given the power to deal with 
demands for grants except in respect of excluded subjects 
and subject to MY" Government’s power to restore a 
piovision, if they consider such lestoration necessary for 
tke oari}ing on of a department or for discharging 
Government’s responsibility, and, in cases of emergency, 
Ui authoiise such expenditure as may be necessary foi the 
i?afetv and tranquillit} of the State In futuie, such action 
will be taken only after a foiiual ceitihcation by MY 
iLwau 

8 Along with the giant of enlaiged poweis and 
pii’‘lieges to the Eepiesentative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council, it is MY fmther desire that the 
elect fiate foi these bodies should be fuithei widened in 
some lespects As in the case of the lepiesentatives of 
the uibaii and imal constituencies, the lepiesentatives of 
iiiinoiity communities wull also be letuined bv diiect 
election ihiough the geiieial constituencies Acheiever 
possiole and those of the special inte'^ests oidmaiily bv 
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fittiwn through Rpeeiailv formed c(»ibtitiimicies. _ The 
|)ro|Mirtj <|iialifitation for xoters for the Bepie^ientative 
lo rural arean, and the educatioiiai qualification 
for ’S’oti.’rs fur tfie Ueprf^sentative AN-^embh will be Rub- 
fetantiAlU reduttal In iheea^^e of wompii, the Ldimational 
qualifu ,its'Jii will be fiirtiiei iidmed for both the liepreseu- 
tali%t I’^'^enibh anti the Ijo^nslatne Coimed. The 
operation of u rtain t disqualifleations of w^ofcers to 

ijotli HoO'^4 r will be relaxed. 

9 Thf eitH t<*d repreMaitiitivob ol the people will 
heiK^‘forward !:>* given a place in MY Executive Council, 
so that tiie rjeui'^iature may he able more largely to 
iiiduoiM e the natiiri* of the advice and assistance which 
M\ Couiu il tenders to ME. Accordingly MY Executive 
lYutic'il w’lli in future consist of MY Dewan and not less 
th.4ci four Ministers, of whom it is MY desire that not less 
than two should be non-ofiicials selected from among the 
ilected iiieinl>ers of the Kepresentative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council, such Ministers being eligible to hold 
any portfolio of the admimstration. 

10. MY Government will have power to make rales 
in regard to ail matters of detail not provided for m this 
Proclamation or m the Constitution Act, and to add to, 
amend, vary or rescind such rules, whenever necessary or 
expedient, but not so as to curtail m any manner the 
poweiB and privileges hereby granted. 

11 MY Governnieiit will take immediate steps to 
give effect to thi'. Proclamation, and will adopt such 
ineaMires, a> mav btnuat‘ necessaiv from time to time to 
cam oiit AlY inttiiinuib. I have eveiy confidence that 
MY i^^ple w'lll utilise these laigeropportunities lor public 
service ami usefulness to the State with the same sense 
of respoiisibiliiv in the past, and m a spirit of mutual 
toh ratiiui and goodwill ( iider the Divine blessing and 
giiidam e iiiav the measures now inaugurated seiv’e to 
promote the abiding liappmess of all classes of MY beloved 

hUbjCCts ! 


KliTSlIEARA.lA MADIYAR. 



(jrOVEENMENT OF HiS JdllGHNEBS 
THE MaHAKAJA of MySOBE, 

GR.N'ERAL AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 

G 0 No iWsOO-C B 5S-39.1, doted «li NoTenbo 1939 


Constitational Reform in Mysore 

P^sea orders on the i ecommeiidafciona of the 
Committee appointed to consider the question of Constitu¬ 
tional Eeform m M vsore 


KhU)— 

{Ij G 0 No JhUl-iTol—0 B 165-37-1, dated Kt \pnl, 1938, 
apixunting a Gommittiee to e\amme the question ot 
, Constitutional Eefotm m M> sore 

(:>) (i 0 No 3271-3371—C B 165-37-2, dated 26th April, 

1938, nominating Mr S C Malhah as a member of the 
Committee 

(3) G 0. No 4165-4222—G B 165-37-10, dated 9th June, 

1938, appointing hve more members to the Committee 

(4) G 0 No 1634-70—0. B 165-37-24, dated 16th Novembei, 

1938, appointing Bajadhafviaprmina Dman Bakadiit 
* Mr P. Mahadeva\ N a in place of Mr. K V Anantaraman 
(resigned) 

(5) Letter dated 30—31st August, 1939 fiom the Chairman of 

the Committee submitting the Eeport of the Committee 

Okdik No 1849-900—G B 58-39-1, dated BlnTtILOKe, 

6th Novembek 1939 

In pursuance of the undertaking given by them 4ppon 
to the Legislative Council m January, 1938, Govern- mento 
meat in their Order No 2691-2751—0 B l()5-37-l, Comm 
datcithe 1st April, 1938, appointed a special Committee 
consisting of two otticial and seventeen non-official SSn 
members, with Ba^ahahJiahliiisliaTia Diwau Bahadur 
Mr. K E Srinivasa Iyengar as Chairman, for the purpose 
of e\auiiniiig the working of the representative iiistitutiona 



IS 

port. 




in the State aiui foraiuiating compiehensive proposals as 
to the further thangcb which might be desirable in order to 
si^enrf the steady and harmonious constitutional progress 
of the State, The personnel of the Committee was 
I nlirged or altered from time to time according to the 
bt'^eral Goiermneiit Orders read above As thus enlarged 
the Committee was t'ornposed of twenty-six members 
including the Chairman Government reguet that five 
members belonging to the Mysore Congress disso- 
(lated tlumselvet. from the work of the Committee from 
January 17, 1939 


2 The liepoit of the Committee, which was 
submitted to Government on the 31st August, 1939, 
lb signed by the reuiammg twenty-one members, subject 
m bome cases to separate notes or minutes of dissent 
The Committee has earned out its task with insight and 
thoroughness, and submitted a Report which w ill stand out 
as a landmark m the constitutional history of Mysore 
Government desire to convey their thanks to the Chairman 
and the members of the Committee for the excellent 
manner in which they have discharged their task 


3 The Committee asked for opinions from the public, 
and invited the members of the Legislative Counoii 
and the Representetive Assembly as well as other pro¬ 
minent persons and associations m the State to send in 
their considered views on the subject Over a thousand 
communications were sent out, and 440 replies were 
receued by the Committee and duly taken into consideia- 
tion 1 he ( ommittee also took the oral evidence of 
st'lected representatives of the public, and examined 31 
witnesses ihe Committee has thus taken account of all 
shades of public opinion in the country before arriving at 
its conclusions On the Committee itself practically 
ait schixub of thought were represented 


Seeing tlut aln^ady nearly a year and a half has 
< lapsed Mine the appointment of the Committee, Govern- 

dial with the reiommendations of the Committee at 
detailed consideration has been given 
' f as well as to all other 

irrmif ijefore the Hovemmeut, and the decisions 
arrs\td at m legard to the geneial scheme have been 



embodied in the Proclamation which* His Highness the 
Maharaja has been pleased to promulgate G-overnment 
will now proceed to explain these decisions with reference 
to the recommendations of the Committee and to pass 
orders regarding matters of detail 

4, The history of representative institutions m Mysore 
IS a long ancf interesting one This histoi \ has been touched 
upon in the Government Ordei ielating to the Constitu¬ 
tional Eeforms of 19‘2S, and also m the Government 
Order of the 1st April, 1938, appointing the Committee 
whose recommendations are now under consideration 
The grow th and working of these bodies has been reviewed 
m detail by the Committee in Chapter II of its 
Eeport, which gives a clear perspective of the course of 
constitutional evolution in Mysore during the last six 
decades 

The two popular institutions, the Representative 
Assembly which is peculiar to Mysore and the Legis¬ 
lative Council, w’hose growth has proceeded pan passu 
with the •economic development of the State and the 
political advance of the people, have, each m its own 
sphere, been serving as a forum for brmgmg the wants 
and views of the people to the notice of Government. 
The Representative Assembly is a unique democrainc 
institution which Mysore has evolved in order to meet her 
own needs, and the bulk of the Memoranda received and 
the ^witnesses who were examined before the Com¬ 
mittee, especially those from the rural parts, are emphatic 
about its usefulness and the necessity for ite continuance 
The two Houses do not, however, correspond to the two 
chambers of a bicameral legislature It may wxdl be said 
that the Repiesentative Assembh embodies the oriental 
conception of gov^einineiit, while the Legislative Council 
repiesents its occidental conception The two stand m a 
peculiar relationship to each other The} are not 
strictlv co-ordinate, but supplement each other’s func¬ 
tions 

Government are in entne agieemeiit with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee that both Houses should 
be continued in the new constitution, practically in their 
present form and charactei, but with certain enlarged 
poweis and functions 


Continu¬ 
ance of 
the Eepre 
sentative 
Assembly 
and the 
Legislative 
Council 
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11 * 

tsAm 
\m iiiblv 


Govern¬ 
ment bills 
piior eon* 
sititatjon 
to be 
obligaton 


Mode of 

wnsulta- 

twn 


j At pnjsttilljhe Bepiesientative Abbembl}? has io 
bt‘ (urihuiled the Govermiieiit v\ith regard to proposed 
legihlation hut the draft bill itself need not be 
plaf t*d liefon* the Asseuibh, and it is sufficient if a state- 
iiiHii of the general piuiciples underlying it js placed 
htfort' tin Jfoiwe to ascertain its opinion Such 
('oiibultation uia} be eithei puoi to the introduction 
the bill in the Legislative Council or at "the earliest 
opportunit}- alter such introduction, but before it is finally 
paisst*d There is also a provusion that the Assembly need 
not 1 k 3 tonsulted at all m cases of extreme urgency in 
which the Government propose that the ordinary rules 
of business of the Legislative Council should be suspended 
and the bill passed at a single sitting of the Council The 
opinion expressed by the ilepresentative Assembly is not 
binding m character and it is open to the Government to 
accept or reject it without giving reasons Finally, a 
member of the Assembly cannot bring a private bill 
before the House for its consideration. 

6 The Committee has now recommended that 
whenever any legislative measure is intended to he placed 
permanently on the statute book, the Assembly should 
invariably be consulted before the bill is introduced into 
the Legislative Council, and that in addition to the 
statement of general pnnciples underlying the bill, a copy 
of the bill Itself should be placed before the Assembly and 
Its opinion astertained Goieiiiineut accept the 
reeomint^iidatiou 

r 

Gpimon in tlit ('ounmttee was almost equally 
divided on th*' question whetliei, when a bill thus 
comt‘h up liefore the Assembh, it 'ihould have the 
power of cousidenng, as at present, only the pnnciples 
underlying the bill and any of its provisions oi whether 
iti ptiwerh ^huuId be extended to the consideration 
of the bill m detail, clause hv clause The majority 
fd\our the latter alternative Government, after a 
I'aieful (onsiderution of the position, agree with the 
iiiinorit\ that the Asseuibh would be handicapped 
in the exercise of such poweis by reason of its 
M/e and cumpusition, and also that the procedure suggested 
W(;iild lead to needless del.iy in the process of legislation 
fht \ theiefore i oiiMdei that the Assemblv should be 
» pt?"Jed to expuN-* its opinion only on the general principles 
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uncleilyiDg a bill f>i ai)} of itb proMsions, and to propobo 
amendments thereto but not to piopose \ erbsl amendments 
to the clauses of a bill. 

The .Committee has recommended that «(>ven days’ 
previous notice should be given of any amendment vvhich 
may be proposed b} a member, if he desires the House to 
divide and vote in lespect of his amendment Govern¬ 
ment, however, consider that this will lead to diihoulties 
m practice and that it is unnecessary to la\ down any 
restriction m this respect, as \erbal amendments to 
clauses will not be allowed 

7 Government agree with the Committee that the Effect o 
opinion of the Aasembl>, especially wlieu supported by a Assembl 
large majority, should carry due weight They aceordingl}’ 
accept the Committee’s suggestion that when the principles 
of a bill 01 any of its provisions aie opposed or amended by 
a majorit} of members foinnng not less than two-thirds of 
the total strength of the Assembly, the verdict of the House 
should ordinarily be accepted by the Govemment 
« * 

The Committee points out, however, that there ma\ 
be exceptional cases where the Govemment may find it 
necessary, in the public interest or for ensuring safety and 
good government, to proceed with a bill m the Legislative 
Council notwithstanding the ad\erse opinion of the 
Assembly. It recommends that in such cases it should be 
open to the Government to introduce the bill into the 
Legislative Council, with such modifications as may be 
deemed desirable by Government in the light of the opinions 
expressed by the Assembly, after issuing a statement 
giving reasons for its decision, a copy of siidi statement 
being sent to the iiiembeisof the Representative Assembly 
ab well as the J^egislative Council 


Go\ermupnt vaecept tins lecommendatioii, as w’ell as Subseqi 
the subsequent pioceduie suggested This means that c 
after a bill is passed by the Assembiv it may be introduced 
into the Legislative Council with oi without the modifica¬ 
tions proposed by the Assembly, and that, wdien the bill is 
tma-lly passed by the Council, it need not be placed again 
befoie the Assembly but may be submitted to His Highness 
the Mahaiaja foi absent together with a statement of the 
opinions expiessed by the Assembly theieon 
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bills 


Emwgeac\ 

bpsklaon 


Exdoded 


H (isivenmieiit accept the Coaimittee’s recomruend- 
atiuii tiial a ineiiiber of the Ecpre&entative Assembly 
should he alhmed to place a bill before the House for its 
nmsider.itjf'ii, after obtammg the permission of the 
PitMiient \ny such bill, if thrown out by a majority of 
tlu* iiieiiiboiH present and voting, will not be pioceeded 
\uth Tbe same procedure will be adopted in^the case of 
au> private members bill proposed to be introduced into 
the Lepihlatne (’ounul and piaied before the A=!serably 
to ascerLdin its opinion 

9. ( ndei the provisions of section 9 (3) of the 
iiepresentAtive Asbeinbiy Act, Grovemment may m 
cases of t'vtreme urgt>nc\ place a measure on the statute 
IkkA peimanentlv without consulting the Assembly 
{Tovcmment have now accepted the Committee’s 
recommendation that prior consultation of the Assembly 
should he obligatory in all cases where it is proposed to 
place a legislative measure permanently on the statute 
book. Emergencies necessitating legislation will therefore 
l>e met m future by the exercise of the power conferred 
under the I^egislative Council Act of framing temporary 
regulations These temporary regulations will have the 
force of law ordinarily for a period of bis months But 
in view of the fact that this interval might not always be 
suftcieiit to allow for consultation of the Assembly, the 
subsequent passage of the bill m all its stages m the 
fjtgiblatne Council and leceiving His Highness’s 
abhimt, the (Tuvernment will take power, as recommended 
by the Committee to extend, if necessarv, the peuod of 
opt^atuui of any emergent enactment bv a fuither period 
of Hix muutlm, 

iO Under the provisions of the Legislative Council 
Act ab m force at present, the Council is not empowered 
to consider any measure relating to or affecting — 

l<b the Kuliii^ tdimh ot Mjsoie 

I*' o! Hlittuu-i oi Hk HigbiitJbs the Muluiaji with the 
I'll imaiuit IWwer ot with Foieiyn Pimces ui Stites 

'I ‘ It iiUi-s fj.wtnietl h\ tiewnes 01 cuuventioiis oi xgreements 
Jiuw lu torec or hereoftei to be made !)\ His Highness 
t!>( M iharija with the Piiamount Powei, 

I e 1 .ais., 4>i Lt^ishini Council Ail No XIX of 1923 
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(f) irhe piovisious of the Mysoie Kepresentafci^f-. Absouibh \cfe 
No XYiri, 1923 oi 

(/) faULh othei matters as ma^, from time lo lime, lie speciaUj 
reserved bv His Hi^*bness the Maharaja for eonsulera- 
lioii bv Government 


Iq future, m view of the fact that the members of 
the Keprespntative Assembly will have the privilege of 
bringing bills for consideration in the House these 
exclusions will be made specifically applicable to the 
Assembly also 

11 In this connection, the Committee has recom- Discus, 
mended that, apart from legislation, it shoo Id be open to 
either House to discuss any subject relating to changes in 
the constitution and also to entertain resolutions and ^jutjon 
representations in this behalf. It has also suggested the tw( 
that the existing lestriction which precludes each House Houses 
from suggesting modificationb of the constitution of the 
other House should be removed, and that resolutions 
proposing amendments to the constitution of the one or 
the other maj’’ be admitted with the previous sanction 
of the DBwan. Gfovernment are, however, of opinion that 
it would be inadvisable to allow' either House to discuss 
or suggest modifications regarding the constitution of the 
other, as this is a matter affecting the relationship 
between the two Houses. Moreover the members of one 
House may not also have sufficient acquaintance with the 
conditions affecting the working of the other to be in a 
position to suggest any useful modifications. 

Gfovernment consider that the existing restriction 
may theiefure stand 

l‘i The Coimnitiee has recommended that, with a Bilk 
view to bafeguardiiig religious rights or usages, Qb- affeetn 
pecially of the mmonty communitieb, previous sanction 
should be made a condition of the intioductioii in eithei ® ^ 
of the Houses of any measure affecting the religion, 
religious rights oi usages of any class of His Highness’s 
subjects Opinion in the Committee was, however, almost 
equally divided on the point whether the previous sanction 
should be that of His Highness or of the Hewan Govern¬ 
ment consider that the existing provision that no measure 
of any description shall he intioduced m the Council 
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Finance 
Exeludw! 
hmdi of 
expwwli- 
tare 


Ixptwli 
lire on 
^lUtars 

orees 


withotit the prf'Vious sanction in writing of the Dewan 
aiiiHiimte for inw^ting such Mtuafcions and that it will 
sufliacnt if thi'^ is inadt. speeihcally applicable to t 
Ih pfeM*iitali’it» Anseiubh also 

IJ. The \bbeiiihly already possesses the right 
being consulted with regard to all proposals foi the le' 
of new fcaxe" or the enhancement of existing iaxes Tl 
budget lb laid before the Assembly m the form of 
stattmenl which it is empowered to dibciisb, with tt 
exception i)f certain heads of expenditme e\cJiided froi 
its purview d’hc exclusion of these heads is a neeessar 
corollary to ',iiaitar exclusions in the field of legislatioi 
In respect of the following items, the proposals of th 
(Government for the appropriation of revenues or othe 
moneys for expimditure are not now open to discussioi 
either in tiie Kepresentative Assembly or the Legislative 
Council, nor are they liable to be submitted to the vote oi 
the fjegislative Council — 

it) the Palace indudiDi; the btafi and household of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja 

(u| the Mihtarv Forces of His Highness the Mahafaja, 

(ill) the Pensions of public servants, 

(i\} items of expenditme relating to or aftecting— 

(a) the relations of His Highness the Mahaiaja with the 
Paramount Power or with othei States , 

(h) matters govemetl by treaties oi conventions ot agiee- 
ments noa in foice oi hereafter to be made b> His 
Highness the Maharaja with the Paramount Power, 

fv) Intel est on loans and cliarges on account of sinking funds 
guatanteed at the time of raising the loans , 

ti-i) expenditure of which the amount is specified by or under 
anv law 

14 'The Committee hub recommended th*at disciis- 
siim on Item (ii) viz, Milita-rv Forces of His Highness 
the Mtiharaja (excepting Palace Troops), may be allowed 
both m the Assembly and the Council, although no 
n »oiutmn oi \otmg need be permitted thereon 

Lovt rimieut m cept tlim suggestion The other heads 
111 the list will, ds recoimiieiided by the Committee, 
t niitiiiut, to be 1 xchided fiom the pm view of both blouses! 
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15 With regard to the budget, the estimated Budge 
annual revenue and expenditure of the State is now laid 
before the Assembly' in the foim of a statement, which it 

IS empowered to discuss with the exception of the exclu¬ 
ded heads already referred to Eesolutions can also be 
moved by any member on the general principles and 
policv underlying the budget, but not with reference to 
particular grants or appropriations The Committee 
recommends that the Assembly’s power over the budget 
may be extended to the moving of resolutions on any of the 
major heads, but without reference to particular grants or 
appropriations included therein As a matter of fact, 
Government have been admitting such resolutions and 
they have no hesitation in accepting the suggestion of 
the Committee which only confirms the existing practice 
This will enable the Assembly to raise specific issues 
relating to the expenditure of the several depart¬ 
ments 

16 Government are in agieement with the Com- Propos 
mittee, which has reiterated the opinion of the Seal ior 
Committee, that it is not safe to allow specific money 
grants bo be dealt with by two sets of people’s representa- 

tives in two different Houses. They also agree with the 
Committee’s view that no proposal for the imposition of 
taxation or foi the appropnation of public levenues, nor 
any proposal affecting or imposing any charge upon those 
revenues should be made except on the recommendation 
and responsibility of the Executive This principle is 
one*of the recognised canons of public finance. 

17 The right to move resolutions on matters Besolu 
relating to the public administration was first conferred 

oil the Assembly undei the Reforms of 1923 At present, 
the number of general resolutions that may be moved at 
a session is fixed for each district Thus the districts of 
Bangalore and Mysore may each send up four resolutions 
and the other districts three eaoh for the Dasara Session , 
and two each and one each respectively for the Budget 
Session In addition, it is pro\ided that not more than 
one resolution concerning any minority or special interest 
may be sent up by any member representing such interest, 
bubject to the usual restrictions The order in which the 
lesolutions are to be moved is at the discretion of the 
President 


2 
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18 T!h' Coirniiittef now reconinjends fchafc every 
i!i{‘iiik‘r of the Assembly may send up one resolution for 
eiich session. Budget and Dasara, that the numbei of 
days allotted for the discussion of resolutions may be 
incrcaHt'd , and that the order in which resolutions are to 
k' dist'ussed in.i} be determined by the drawing of lots 
The Cnmniittee has recommended the abolition of the 
method now in use by which the resolutions t(5 be sent up 
are selected at a meeting held at the District Headquarters 
under the presidentship of the Deputy Commissioner 
It 18 of opinion that the method is prejudicial to 
minority parties. Government consider that there is 
some force in this criticism, and accordingly accept the 
Committee’s recommendation, and direct that the present 
8\stem of selecting at prelimmaiy meetings m each 
district, the resolutions, representations and interpellations 
which are to come up before the Assembly may be abolished, 
and that the members may be allowed to send their 
resolutions direct to Government, the order in which 
resolutions are to be discussed being determined by 
drawing lots 

• 

10. '1 he number of questions which may be sent is 
now fixed at eight each for the districts of Bangalore and 
Mysore and six each for the other districts for each 
session. Government accept the Committee’s recommend¬ 
ation that each member may be allowed to send up one 
question for each session, that a preliminary selection is 
unnecessary, and that no maximum limit need be placed 
on the total number of questions to be sent by 'the 
mem hers for anj session Supplementary questions may 
l>e allowed at the President’s discretion 

Similarly, m the case of representations, each 
member will be allowed to send one subject for each 
session, as recommended by the Committee Government 
agree with the Committee’s suggestion that a matter 
falling within the competence of a local body or officer 
should not ordinanlj be made a subject of represen¬ 
tation, and that if any such local subjects are sent 
up by the members they mav be referred by the Govern¬ 
ment to the competent authority foi disposal. This 
mere K represtmts the existing practice Government 
iiKo accept the Coniimtteo's suggestion that a statement 
should be placed betore the House regaidmg the action 
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taken by them m respect of what they regard as local 
subjects 

21. The Committee considers that it is sufficient if Sesaiot 
there should ordinarily be two sessions of the Assembly the 
every year as at present, one dunng Dasaia and one at 
Budget time. 

«L 

Grovernment agree with this view 

22 It IS now provided that the maximum duration Order c 
of the sessions shall not exceed B sitting days lor the busmea 
Dasara Session and 6 sitting days for the Budget Session, 
it being open to the President to extend the term of any 
session for the completion of Government busmess The 
Committee is of opinion that sufficient time is not being 
allotted at present to non-official business, resolutions 
and representations, and that many of these do not come up 
for discussion at all, hut lapse for want of time. It there¬ 
fore recommends that the time allotted for the considera¬ 
tion of representations and resolutions should be increased 
and the maximum period for the Dasara Session should be 
raised to* 14 days and the Budget Session to 10 days. 
Government, while agreeing that greater scope should he 
allowed for tbe consideration of resolutions and represen¬ 
tations, consider that the periods suggested by the 
Committee are too long They therefore direct that the 
period for the Dasara Session be fixed at lOdajs and that 
for the Budget Session at 8 days as follows — 

• 

Dasara Session — 


Address of the Dewan-President, questions and 


Government business 

2 days 

Representations (not more than) 

d „ 

Resolutions (not moie than) 

3 

Total 

10 „ 

Budciet Session — 

— 

De'wan’s Address, etc 

Geneial discussions on the Budget (not 

1 day 

more than) 

2 days 

Resolutions on the Budget (not moie than) 

2 ,, 

Representations (not moie than) 

2 „ 

Other lesolutions 

1 day. 

Total 

8 days 
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23. The foramittee has recommended that m the 
vm* of le^ihlative. financial and administrative measures 
under f.onteiiiplation, Gfoveriiment should as far as 
{mnible coiihult the Asbenihly and ascertain its views on 
such measures before taking a final decision The Com¬ 
mittee recognises that it has already become a pfactice or 
convention for (Tovernnient to consult the Assembly on 
all imjMjrtant rneasmes, but it considers that a formal 
recognition of the practice, combined with more frequent 
resort to it, whenever the Government could do so without 
prejudiw to their own initiative and responsibility, would 
not merely enhance the status of the Assembly, but would 
also be one more means of establishmg a closer nexus 
between the people and the administration 

Government are in entire sympathy with the Com¬ 
mittee’s reconmieudation 


24. The ordinary strength of the Assembly is at 
present fixed at 250, Government having the power to 
increase the number up to a maximum of 276 foi the 
purpose of removing inequalities, if any, of lepresentation, 
or for the representation of any new interests or consti¬ 
tuencies that might develop Membership is confined to 
non-officials, and it is provided that not less than 150 
members shall be representatives of rural areas, and not 
1^ than HO and not more than 55 representatives of urban 
areas, not less than 15 representatives of approved special 
mterestb, and not less than 35 representatives of minorities 
There are 81 rural constituencies comprising allnhe 
taluks and sub-taluks and the Kolar Gold Field Sanitary 
Board 4rea These leturn 164 members There are 40 
urban constituencies,-the cities of Bangalore and 
l^lysore and 3« town municipalities These return 46 
members Forty-four members represent the mmoritv 
communities, and '2D the recognised special inteiests 
making up a total strength of 274 for the Assembly as 
Itet constituted in 1937. Of these, 239 have Len 
elected either bj general or special constituencies and 
the remammg .15 have been nominated by Government. 

Stienetli that the 

Assembly may be meieased to 300 
ndinanljr. Government taking nowei tn 

u- .mtotK-. by 10 ot H motl roTdet^to “ 



for the representation of any new interests or constituen* 
cies that may develop in future The distribution 
proposed by the Committee is as follow s — 


(1) Rural Constituencies 


Seats, 

165 

(2) Urban Constituencies 


45 

(3) Minorities — 
ia) Muslims 


26 

(&)* Depressed Classes 


30 

(c) Indian Christiana 


5 

id) Europeans 

* 

1 

{4) Special Interests 

- 

28 


Total 

300 


26 Government agree with the Committee that the 
distribution of seats among the rural constituencies may 
be as at present, with the following modifications which 
are necessitated by territorial adjustments between taluks. 
The seats allotted to Giibbi and Krishuarajapet taluks 
may he respectively reduced from 3 to 2, an extra seat 
given to Turuvekere, which has been converted into a 
pucca taluk, and 2 seats to the newly constituted French- 
Books talpk The taluks of Bangalore North and Banga¬ 
lore South will have 2 seats each. The number 
of seats for rural constituencies will thus be 166 With 
regard to urban constituencies, Government approve of 
the recommendation of the Committee that the number of 
seats provided for each of the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore may be reduced from 4 to 3, m view of the fact 
that a certain number of seats will be allotted to these 
CitieS out of the number of seats reserved for minority 
commumties like Muslims and the Depressed Classes. 
Bhadravati towc, which is growing in size and importance, 
will also be recognised as an urban constituency. The 
number of members representing the urban constituencies 
in the Assembly will thus be 45 

27. As at present, a certain number of seats will be 
leserved for the minority communities, namely Muslims, 
the Depiessed Classes and Indian Christians In view 
of the increased strength proposed for the Assembly, as 
well as for the purpose of giving adequate repiesenta- 
tion to the Muslim community, the Committee has 
recommended that the number of seats reseived for them 
may be laised fiom 18 to 26 Opinion in the Committee 
was divided as to whether these seats should be filled 


Rural ai 
urban 
consfcitui 
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Dwpressitl 

Gla^aets 


through |oint orHeparate electorates The Muslim members 
on the Comiiiittet' were emphatically m favour of separate 
electorates but a section of the Committee was strongly 
opposed to such a system The majority of the Committee, 
while generally favouring joint electorates, have suggested 
that if joint ele< torates should be unacceptable to the 
commumtv, some qualified system might be adopted as a 
{joiupromise, at least in selected centres, with the safe¬ 
guard that the successful candidate should get a prescribed 
percentage of the communal votes Their conclusion, 
however, is that this is a question which should be 
decided m accordance with the wishes of the community 

On general considerations, and also m view of the 
fact that joint electorates have hitherto been m force in 
M}soie, Oovernment would have preferred if the present 
system could be continued, or m the alternative, some 
system of qualified electorates adopted, eg, with the 
safeguard suggested by the Committee It is, however, 
seen that the leaders of the Muslim community, whom 
Government have consulted m this connection, aie 
at one regarding the advisability of having separate 
electorates m Mysore as m British India In view of 
the unanimous desire of the representatives of the commu¬ 
nity , Government consider it desirable to accede to then 
wishes They trust however, that the system will not 
retard the growth of a sense of common citizenship and 
that it may be possible, at no distant date, to adopt a 
qualified system of joint electorates, if not of entirely 
common electorates. • 

Eegardmg the number of seats to be reserved, the 
leaders of the community have urged that they should 
be granted adequate weightage as in the Provinces 
Government feel that there is considerable force in 
this representation and have decided to raise the number 
of seats reserved for the Muslim community to 30. 

28 The Gomimttee has recommended that the 
number of seats to be reserved for the Depressed Classes 
may be raised from 6 to 30, in view of their large popula¬ 
tion and of the fact that a larger number of educated and 
competent persons will be available to fill the seats As 
regards the electorate for these seats, the Committee has 
recommended a sy’stem under which the successful 
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candidate in addition to getting a prescribed percentage of 
his own community’s votes, should also get a certain small 
prescribed percentage of thenon-communal votes polled 

Government accept the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee. I’he detailed electoral rules in this matter will 
form the sub]e.et of separate orders 

29 With regard to the Indian Chiistians 6 seats Indian 
will, as at present, be leserved for them as recommended by Chnsfcian 
the Committee The method of election for the seats 
reserved for this community will be similar to that adopted 
m the case of the Muslim community 

i dO. The Committee has recommended that the Europea® 
European communitv also should be recognised and coranm- 
allotted one seat in the Assembly, and that the European 
Absociation should bo the constituencv for this seat 

Government approve of this recommendation 

81 Government consider that it is desirable to Anglo- 
reserve one seat foi Anglo-Indians also, and to throw Indians 
it open foi election by the members of that community, the 
electorate bemgsimilai to that for the European community 

82 The Committee has recommended the allotment vSpecial 
of 28 seats to the special interests GovTinmenb consider interests 
that separate lepresentation is iinnecessaiv in the case of 
luaiifdars and Agriculture including Sericulture, and that 

the number of seats proposed by the Committee for Trade 
and Commerce, and for Industries is capable of reduction 
by one each, and that under present conditions m the 
State 3 seats will provide adequate lepresentation for 
Labour The total number of seats for the special inteiests 
will thus be reduced to 22 and distributed as follows — 


Name of Interest No of seats 

Umveisity 1 

Planting 2 

Trade and Oommeice 1 

Industries 2 

Women 11 

Labour 3 

Co-operation and Banking 1 

Gold Mining ... 1 


Total 


22 
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Gcwemiiit'nt acrept the Committee’s recommendations 
that o»fc of the two seats reserved for the Planting Interest, 
one ma> be set apart for election by European Planters 
and the other b> Indian Planters, and that out of the 11 
seats assigned to the Women one seat may be allotted to 
Muslim and one to Harijan vvomen, and the cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore may form a single constituency for 
the seats re8er\ed for Muslim and Harijan women The 
Conimittee has recommended that the remaining seats for 
vtomen mav be assigned to general constituencies, with 
joint electorates, with liberty to contest additional seats 
in the general constituencies. 

Ht^gardmg the electorate foi wmmen, Government 
eoa^uEr that for some time to come, it may be inconveni¬ 
ent tor women to contest seats m general constituencies 
The} therefore accept the suggestion made by Sri K. I) 
liukiniDiamraa, the lady member on the Committee, that 
election for the women’s seats may for some time to come 
be through specially formed associations in each district, 
except in the cities of Bangalore and Mysore where 
women may come through the general electorates 

Si Government accept the Oornmittep’s recom¬ 
mendation that the members of the Senate and the 
registered graduates of the Tniversity of Mysore should 
form the electorate for the seat allotted to the University 
as at present Except m thih case and that of Muslim 
and Hanjan women, the Committee has not made specific 
proposals regarding the delimiting of the constituencies 
for the seats resin ed for special interests noi hav e they 
done so m respec-t of the Depressed Classes or the Indian 
Christians In view of the fact that the number of seats 
allotted by Government to the Muslim community 
differsfrom the Committee’s proposals, afresh delimitation 
of constituencies for the seats reserved for this community 
is also necessary 

Government, therefore, accept the recommendation of 
fht Committee that a special committee mav be appointed 
for the purpose of considering these questions m respect of 
the Rtpresentative Assembh and the Legislative Council 
ami of submitting specific pioposals foi the consideration of 
Vnmmment Separate uider^ will be issued m this 
matter. 
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34 At pre&ent, Government may nominate members 
fcothe Assembly only for the purpose of making up defici¬ 
encies in the iiurnfaer of seats reserved for the minority 
communities, or the special interests, or removing inequa¬ 
lities of ^representation, if any A suggestion v as put 
forward m the Committee that Goveinrnent might take 
powei to nominate a few members, so as to make it possi- 
“ble for the Assembly to obtain the services of persons with 
expert knowledge or special experience Although the 
proposal was not supported by the nnijority of the members 
of .the Committee, Govetnrneat consider that the sugges- 
ti(m IS a useful one, and they accordingly direct that 10 
se&s should be reserved for nomination by Government on 
spicial grounds such as those proposed. The advantages 
tlmt the Assembly would derive from the arrangement are 
considerable, while the democratic character of the institu¬ 
tion would be practicalh left untouched Except for this 
puipose and foi the repieseiitation of minorities or special 
interebtb where constituencies cither have not been formed 
or are not functioning propeily, there will be no nominated 
members in the Assembly 

Government also agree with the Committee that it is 
unnecessary to provide special representation for Hindu 
sub-communities, as this would tend to prepetuate internal 
cleavages The present sy stem, which is based on the re- 
oommedations of the Seal Committee, was envisaged only 
as a temporary measure to be abandoned as soon as circum¬ 
stances justified it Government consider that there zs no 
need^t present for the continuance of such an arrangement, 
and that the larger interests of the country as well as 
those of the communities themselves demand its abolition, 

35 As modihed by Government, the distribution of 
seats in the Assembl} will be as follows — 

(l) Bmal Ooiistituencies 

(9) XJiban Constituencies 

(3) Minorities — 

((») Musluiib 
(b) Depressed Classes 
(e) Indian Ghristiins 

(d) Europeans 

(e) Anglo-Indians 

(4) Special interests 

(5) Nomination for special purposes 

Total 

3 


166 

45 

30 

30 

5 

1 

1 

22 

10 

310 
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(Tovoiiiji/ont «il! albO have the power to meres 
this niiiiibiT b} n Hi order to pro’iule foi the repre^e 
t itioii of atn now r onatituencies that may develop in t 
fiifciin* The maviimini strength will be 325 Thentii 
her of rural and urban eonstituencies and the sea 
pro\ided for thnn is provisional and will be shbiect 
further si*rafcinv by the special Delimitation Cominitt 
to 1m* constituted • 


Mk In view of the fact that one of the princip 
funelions of the liepresontatue Assembly is to serve as 
forum for the making of representations to Gfoveri 
nient and obtaining direct redress regarding the wants 
.uriovances of the people, the Committee consider’^ 
appropriate tliat the Dewan and the Members of Counc 
(or Ministers) should continue to be, lespectively, th 
President and Vice-Presidents of the Assembly, and ar 
of opinion that a non-official President, being merely a 
officer of the House and having no connection with th 
admilustration, would not be in the same advanbageon 
position to deal with representations as the members o 
the administration 


Government accept the recommendation 


37. The term of the Representative Assembly and o 
the Legislative Council is at present 3 years. Thf 
Committee has recommended that it may be raised to 4 
years in each case. 

Government accept this recommendation. 


The Committee has made certain proposals m 
regard to the allowances payable to members of both the 
Houses and the amenities to be provided during the sessions 


Government will issue separate orders m this 
after ctuisultmg the Houses, if necessary 


matter 


Jr f Council, which was established 

lyiii for the purpose of making laws and regulations 
posstsses full powers of legislation on all matters other 
than those specihcallv excluded from its juiisdiction Its 
Mope e\te!Mls to all matters pertaining to the internal 
admim^tralioii of tlie State, the subjects excluded being 
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those relating to the Euling Family, Treaty relations 
and changes in the constitution of the State The 
members of the Council are authoiised to ask questions 
and move resolutions on matters of public interest or 
importance In respect of finance, the proposals of 
Grovemment for the appropriation of revenues or other 
moneys, on all heads other than those excluded from its 
purview, are submitted to the Council in the form of 
demands for grants, and the Council is empowered to 
assent, or refuse to assent, to a demand or to reduce the 
amounts specified therein either by reduction of the whole 
grant or by the omission or reduction of any of the items 
of expenditure included in the demand The vote of the 
Council rejecting or reducing any demand is binding, 
except m cases where the Government consider that the 
expenditure provided for by the demand is necessary for 
the carrying on of any department or for the discharge 
of Go\einmGntS responsibilitv The Government aie 
further empowered to authorise in cases of emergency 
such expenditure as may, m their opinion, be necessary 
for the safety oi tranquillity of the State or an} part 
thereof, or for the discharge of Government’s responsibility. 

40. The position which the Legislative Council Ibspow 
will occupy under the new scheme m respect of legisia- iegislati 
tion has been indicated m the paragraphs dealing with 
the powers of the Eepresentati^e Assembly regarding 
legislation Government have stated therein that they 
accept the Committee’s recommendation that all bills 
shSuld in the first instance be placed before the Assembly 
Subject to this modification in the existing legislative 
procedure, the Council will continue to exercise its powers 
as heretofore, as recommended by the Committee. 

41 The subjects and heads of expenditure which Exdadf 
are to be kept out of the purview of the Legislature will subject' 
be common to the Council and to the Eepresentative 
xkssembly, and have already been dealt with in paragraphs 
10 and 14. The legislation required m the field of the 
excluded subjects will be framed by Government as 
proposed by the Committee, and will come into force 
on receiving the assent of His Highness the Maharaja, 

1‘2 As regards the financial pow ers of the Council, I’lnancf 
the Committee has recognised the need of giving 
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Strength 
atwi com po 
wtion of the 
Legislati ve 
Cotincil 


(sent ril 
constitut n- 

ties 


tli( power of re‘itorm<: aiiv demand reduced or 
rejutni b\ thi Count il, and of authousing expenditure 
in tintos of eiuergeiMIt at coidmglj recommends the 
(ontmuanci^ of tfie powers now vestt'd m Government 
The Committi i\ however, ^iggcsts that as ‘ Government ” 
IS at! luipersonal hudt too powei of lestoiation should be 
\e‘'ted iti the lughest adiiiiiiistratni authority m the 
Static ii:, the Dew an, on the analog} of the ^practice m 
P>ruis)i India where a hiinilar power is exercised by 
the Go\einur-(o‘ut>ral or the Governor, as the case may 
bt, and that tht re should he a formal eertifacation that 
the rf^’toration t>f a rejected or reduced demand is 
iie{phs,ir\ for the cartving on of the adminibtration or for 
the diist barge tif (xoveinments lesponsibility 

Government ateept these lecomiiiendations. 

4i Exclusive of the Dew an and Members of 
Council the strength of the Council is now 5U, of whom 
21 are eleiWd, v^hile the remaining 2Q ate nominated 
b\ Government The Committee proposes that the 
Legislative Council should be made an effective demo- 
enitic instrument by giving it a decisive elected majority 
It aliso retognises the need for Government to nominate 
some officials and non-officials, so as to enable 
them to secure the co-operation of men of experi¬ 
ence and eminence whose presence in the Council 
would be of great advantage It has accoidmgly 
suggested a measure of nomination which, m its opinion, 
while adding weight to the deliberations of the Council, 
will nut checkmate or defeat the will of the elected 
element Gnvermneiit fnlh rigiee with the pioposal of 
the Committee and accept its lecommendation that the 
strength of the Council should be ineieased to G8, with 44 
elected and 24 nominated members, the elected element 
consisting of 24 members elected from general constitu¬ 
encies and 10 repri M ntativ es each of minorities and 
hpt’cul interests 

j 1 The geneial eonstitiirncies and the number of 
aiiutted to tach of them will be as follows, as 
propost’d hv tht' Committee — 


le '■*Ms i‘i Jlinealou, Ahhoic, Kolai, and 
liiuikur UiicOLicli 


12 
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Districts of Hass.in, Slimioga, Chifcaldrug, 

Kadur and Slandja , two eacfi 10 

Cities of Bangalore and M\sole , one each 2 

Total 24 

Each (listricti will be a multi-member constituency, 
returning two or three memberb, as the case may be 

« 

45 Minority communities are now represented on 
the Council by nomination Muslims are guaranteed two 
seats, and the Depressed Classes and Indian Christians 
one seat each The Committee proposes that four seats 
each may be reserved for Muslims and Depressed 
Classes and one seat each for Indian Christians and 
Europeans It further proposes that, except in the ease 
of Europeans, the representatives foi these seats should 
be diiectly elected from teriitorial constituencies. 
Go\eiument accept the-^e pioposaE with the modihc.ition 
that, foi the leasous which lia\e already been guenby 
them, the number of seats to be leserved for Muslims 
will be fixed at five 

46 Dour special inteiestsare now lecognised for the 
purpose of representation m the Council, viz., Mysoie 
Universitv, Trade and Commerce, Planting, and Labour, 
which have been given one seat each. The Committee 
proposes that the number of seats given to Planting and 
to Labour may be mcieased to two, and suggests two 
seats for Women and one seat each for Mining and other 
Indimtnes. 

Go\ eminent approve of these proposals but they do not 
consider it necessar\ to allot a seat to “ other industries ’’ 
The special interests to be represented on the Council and 
the numbei of seats allotted to them will be as follows — 


Unnersit\ 1 

Tiadc anrl Cornnioice 1 

Mining 1 

Planting 

{«) Indian 1 

(h) European 1 

Labour 2 

Women , 2 


Minority 

commum 

ties 


Special 

interests 


Total 


9 
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IT (liAi!iiiiieni acecpt tbe proposal of the Co] 
iiiittM* lii.it (lioornitu-ut ma\ noiniimte 10 officials a 
M iK.nn til the t’omiuh and that a member of t 

Indian coruiimtiity may he nominated to one 
tin protuleii for noiuinated non-officials, with a '^-ic 
to stnurin" repNM*ntatioii of that coinmumty Thi 
tihi not! of thi'oh'^ertations of the Committee that tl 
numiier of otiiaals !iia\ he kept at the lcf\\est possib 
limit and that the number of nominated officials and noi 
otlu lals propos'd by the Committee is not to he regardt 
is a iiM'ii number but rather as a maximum which 
not to hi* exceeded 

1*'' The Di-wan is now the er-o/^cm President of th 
L»' 4 is!ali\e i oiiiicil, and the Members of the Executix 
Coaniil arc ti-ufini) membeib The Committee ha 
rei ominended that the Council should in future have 
non-odicial President elected by the House itself, subjet 
to the approval of His Highness the Maharaja 

Uovemment accept this recommendation But fo 
the hist term, as recommended b}- the Comynttee, thi 
President will he nominated by His Highness the Maba 
raja, and he will hold office during the pleasure of Hii 
Highness 

49 The Committee has further recommended thai 
the (’ouncil may be allowed to have an elected Deputy 
President, the choice being subject to the approval of His 
Highness the IMaharaja, and further that a panel oi four 
C haimien m n be st'iected by the President from among 
the members of the House to preside over the deliberations 
of the Council in the absence of both the President and the 
Deputy President 

(toxemment approxe of these recommendations, as 
also the recommendations of the Committee that the salary 
• if the Prt'sidcnt nominated by IIis Highness the Maharaja, 
for the first term, max be faxed by His Highness, and that 
the 1 mk and stutiis tjf the President, wliethei nominated or 
ili'iti'd ‘should he that of a Minister The einolumenus 
<»f tlii' »let ted President and the Deputy President will 
he ti\( d hx tilt' Council itself at. recommended by the 
i 'UHiiiittei ]>ut G(ixi'inment considei that these should 
bi suhjut to the appioxal of Hm Highness the Maharaja 



50 The terui of office of the elected President and Term of 
the Deputy President will be coterminous with that of oftee of 
the Council, as recommended b} the Committee They 
will, however, be removable earlier by His Highnesh the 
Maharaja on the submission to him, as recommended by Preniden^ 
the Committee, of a resolution of no-conhdence, passed by 
a majority of not less than two-thirds of the total strength 
of the House, provided that 15 days’ previous notice has 
been given by a member of a proposal to bring a motion 
of no-eonfiden«e against the President or Deputy President, 
and that such proposal has the support tif at least 
15 members before discussion on it is permitted. 

51. Government accept the recommendation of the Secretary 
Committee that the Council should be provided with 
a Secretary and staff adequate for the conduct of the 
work of the Council These wall, as recommended by the 
Committee, foirn part of the Government Secretariat staff, 
but they will woik m suboidmation to, and be subject to, 
the control of the President, wffio well have an effectse 
voice in the selection and appointment of the Secretary 
as well as of the staff 

52 Government approve of the proposal that Sessions 
statutory provision may be made providing that there the 
should be not less than two sessions of the Council ever}’ Council 
year. 


53 Government have perused with special interest The 
the fiaragraphs m the Committee’s Deport dealmg with Executi?i 
the nature and composition of the Executive, and are m 
general agreement with the view taken by the Committee 
regarding the necessity for the inclusion of a popular 
element in the executive administration, while holding 
that it w’ould be inadvisable to adopt any dyarchical system 
with a division of responsibility for the administration 
of “ transferred ” and “ reserved ” subjects They coitsider 
that the scheme recommended by the Committee provides 
for joint responsibility and seems to be best suited to the 
present conditions of Mysore, as it does not entail too 
sudden a break with the existing system 


54 The Executi\ e Council will consist of the Dewan Coj^posi 
and not less than four Ministers. For the present, the 
number will be fixed at four. The Dew’an wall be the Co?ncd * 
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President of tlie Gmmeil, and will be appointed by H 
Highness the \lah.iraja at his pleasure either from amor 
ofticwK or Tioii-otiuials He will not be a member of fct 
Legislative Gouncil hut will have the power to attend ii 
meeting'i and address it vvhenevei he desires to do s( 
Of the four Ministers, not less than two will be nor 
odicials selected from among the elected members of th 
iit‘presintati\e Assernbh or the Legislate e Gouncil, on 
from each bexly, if possible These Ministers will contmu 
to he iriembers of the Houses to which they belong, an^ 
all the Ministtm*' will be er-offiew memheis of th 
Legislati\e Comieil. 

jj Suhjeit to the pleasure of His Highness thi 
M.ihariji, the ti^m of oiiice of the Mimsteis diawr 
from among tlm idei fed membeis of the Legislatuu 
will be to-extensi\e with the term of the Houses, official 
Ministers will hold office during the pleasure of His 
Highness, but subject to the piovisions of the Mysore 
Service liegulations 

56. The distribution of poitfolios between the 
Dew anandthe other members will be at the discretion 
of His Highness the Maharaja, no Minister being under a 
disability to hold any portfolio on the ground of being a 
non-offieial. The Ministers will not be removable on 
a \ote of no-confidence and there will therefore be no 
provision for a motion of no-confidence against them 

(Tovermiient agiee with the Committee that ‘the 
provisions for the rejection of demands for giants, oi cut- 
motioiis oil demands foi discussing the budget and for 
passing resohitions piovide sufficient opportunities for 
bringing to the knowledge of His Highness the Mahaiaja 
anj deficiencies or defects m the administration, and for 
giving expression to the views of the Legislature m respect 
of the policies and measures of Government, and that it 
inimt bt left to the pleasure of His Highness to take such 
notue of this as he ma\ conbiclcr suitable in the ciicum- 
staoce^ 

"it (Tovermneiit are iii general agreement with the 
lei made hj the Committee with legaid to 

the landimt Tin existing ijualifications of voters for 
the Li'^islatixe Council will be letained, except that, as 
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recommended by the Committee, the eduGationai qiialifi- 
cation for women vofcem for the Legislative Council will 
be reduced to the possession of the Secondary Schooi 
Leaving Certificate 

58 With regard to the Eepresentative Assembly, Fraochi 
the property qualifications m urban areas, which are 
already sufficiently low, will be retained as at present 
The qualifications based on taxation, etc , in the case of Assemb 
rural voters to the Representative Assembly will be Properfc 
reduced Government, however, consider that m lespect qualificA 
of registered occupants of lands and kadim tenants, it will 
he sufficient if the assessment to land revenue oi annual 
rent, as the case may be, is reduced from Re. 25 to Rs 15 
instead of Rs 10, as recommended by the Committee 
The assessment to taxes under the Panchayets, Mines and 
Municipal Acts entitling a person to be registered as a 
voter will be reduced from Rs 5 to Rs. 4 The qualifica' 
tion of mamdars based on the h&riz of mam villages owned 
by them will he reduced from Rs 126 per annum to 
Rs 100 per annum , and the present restriction requnmg 
them ordinarily to reside m the constituency in order to 
be eligible to vote, will be abolished, as recommended bj 
the Committee 

59. The eligibility to be a voter for the Representa- Educa.- 
tive Assembly on grounds of education is restricted at honal 
present to a graduate of a University who ordmanly 
resides m the constituency. As lecommended by the 
Cofhmittee, the qualification will be reduced to the 
possession of the Secondary School Leaving Certificate m 
the case of men, and to a pass m the Upper Primary, 

Middle Schooi or Lower Secondary examination m the case 
of women The general effect of the extension of the 
franchise will be to increase the uumber of voters for the 
Representative Assembly moie than two-fold There are 
practical difficulties in the way of further enlarging the 
electorate at one step 

Government agree with the Committee that some fraachi 
form of differential franchise should be devised for level- febe 
hng up the Depressed Classes votes by enfranchising m ^Press 
those Classes the same percentage of population as is ^ 
enfranchised among the caste Hindus The extent to 
which the franchise qualifications could be reduced in order 

4 
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to sfcure Ihf* desired percentage will, as suggested by t 
Reforms ("omimttee, Ixj remitted, for consideration to t 
spc'cml committee which is to he set up to advise 
the delimitation of constituencies. 

WJ. With regard to the general qualifications 1 
siting (ioverninent accept the following modifications 
the existing rules suggested by the Committee’^with rega 
to the Representative Assembly and also the Legislati 
(’ouncil — 

m) The i>eno<i of six months prescribed for residence in fel 
in order to qualify a person to have his name enten 
on the electoral roll, will be raised to one year 

Of) The period entitling a person to claim to be a subject of H 
Highness the Maharaja bj flomicile will be extended froi 
hve to ten yeara 

(ml The penod of operation of the disquahficationin the case c 
persons convicted of certain erimmal offences or c 
dismissed Government officials, which is now fixed at tei 
>ears. will be reduced to five >ears 

(iv) The disqualification on the ground of a sentence or convic 
tion forcnminal offences w ill be apphcable only to sucl 
offences as involve moral turpitude, it being left k 
Government to determine whether moral turpitude exists 
in case 


61 In respect of the qualifications of candidates, 
Government accept in toto the modifications recommended 
by the Committee as follows — 


li) Tiie ijiiniumni j,ge fox candidates foi the Eepresentative 
\s8embli will be fixed at 25 years, instead of 21 years as 
at present. 

fit) The educational quablieation for a member of the Eepresen¬ 
tative Assernbh, m the absence of any other qualification, 
will be that of a graduate of a University 

(in) 4 person who possesses the nece&sarj qualifications as an 
elector in an> constituency but does not possess the quali¬ 
fication above prescribed for a member will be entitled to 
stdtiil as a candidate for election to the Eepiesentative 
Vhsemblj onl> in that constituenev 

fsvj The mininiiim age foi candidates foi the Legislative Council 
will be raised from 25 to 30 \ears 



At 

(v) The amount of mcome-tax qualifying a peison as a 
candidate foi the Legislative Council will be reduced from 
Bs 200 to Es 50, and the 6crr on mam villages from 
Rs 250 to Rs. 100 

(\i) The existing rule under which shanbhogues and pateh are 
treated as nou o&cials and allowed to stand as candidates 
for election to the Representative AssembU w itl be retaineii 

Modififtd rulefi embodvmg thesp recomiiiendatioiis will 
be issued separately. 

62. A Committee appointed by Covernment in 
1936 for the purpose of examining and suggesting niodifi- 
cations in the Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council Acts had considered the question of the privileges 
of members of the two Houses, and had recommended 
that the same freedom of speech as is allowed in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly might be granted to the 
members of the Legislative Council m Mysore The 
Committee on Constitutional Reform has now recom¬ 
mended that provision may be made in the constitution 
for freedom of speech in both the Houbes on lines similai 
to those of Section 71 (i) of the G-overnment ot India Act, 
1936, which reads as follows — 

“ Subject to the provisions of this Act and to rules and standing 
orders regulating the procedure of the Legislature, there 
shall be freedom of speech in every Provinoial Legislature, 
and no member of the L^islafcure shall be liable to any 
proceedings in anj court m respect of anything said or an> 
vote given by him in the Legislature or anj committee 
* thereof, and no person shall be so liable m respect of the 
publication by or under the authonty of a Chamber of such 
a Ijegislature of any report, papmr, votes or proceedings 

The Committee also proposes that the members of 
the two Houses should be exempted from arrest under 
civil piocess (excepting in lespect of insolvency pioceed- 
mgs) during the sittings or any meetings of the House. 

Government accept both these recommendations 

63 The Committee has made certain recommenda¬ 
tions in regard to the mode of appomtmeut of the State’s 
representatives on the Federal Legislatuie These will be 
consideied by the Government at the appropriate time 
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64. \mong other recommendations, the Oommitte 
uigeh the necesait'v for a declaration of fundament! 
rights 'I’his subject has been a fruitful ground of contre 
versy, and it is a debatable point whether a declaration c 
such rights uould serire any useful purpose. As observe' 
by the ('ommittee, it is well known that most* of theS' 
rights aie now being actually enjoyed by the people o 
Mysore. Government, while sympathising, with thi 
considerations which actuated the Committee to mak( 
their recommendation, consider it unnecessaiy to mak( 
an} formal declaration m this behalf 

65. TheCommitteehasrecommendedtheappomtment 
of a Public Services Commission to assist Government in re¬ 
gard torecraitraentto,arid organisation of, the public services 

Government accept the principle undei lying the 
lecommendation and the details will be examined 
and orders passed separately on this proposal 

6f). Government consider it unnecessary to lay down 
ail} special provisions as recommended by the Committee 
to ensure the mdependenee of the Judiciary The Com¬ 
mittee has pointed out that in Mysoie the judges of the 
High Court are appointed by the Ruler and they function 
under statute. Their uprightness and integuty as well as 
their efficiencv have always been above reproach, and there 
has not been a breath of suspicion that the Executive 
has sfjugbt to put pressure upon them or to influence them 
m any manner The Committee’s recommendation merely 
follows the usual practice m framing modem constitutions 
of providing for the independence of the Judiciary by 
statute, as has been done to some extent in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1936. 

Government consider that m the actual ciicumstances 
of Mysore such provisions are superfluous 

67. With legard to the Committee s lecommendation 
regarding local ■^elf-government, Government accept 
the principle that all Citv and Town Municipalities should 
be given the pnvilege of eiectmg their own Presidents 
I his has been conceded by Government already, and 
sGp> will be taken by Government to give eflect to 
tht^ decision a-) Lircuiustauces permit 



Government take note of the Committee's suggestion 
that a whole-time officer may be appointed with necessary 
powers to watch and supervise local self-governing institu¬ 
tions, to co-ordmate their work and do all things necessari 
for improving their efficiency Thev are, however, of 
opinion that there is no immediate necessity for the 
appointment of such an officer The matter will be kept in 
view and considered when occasion arises. 

68 Heferrmg to the general effect of its recom- 
mendatiohs, the Committee has observed ‘‘Webelieve 
that these proposals embody the largest possible measure 
of advance on democratic Imes compatible with the exist¬ 
ing political conditions m the State ” These proposals 
have, m the main, been accepted by Government. 
Only one point remains to be considered, im , the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee regaidmg a declaration of 
the goal of constitutional reform in the State Government 
observe that the Committee considered three alternative 
formulas, and that opinion was almost equally divided as 
regards the suitability of each Each formula lays 
emphasis on different factors of constitutional progress 
and safety*. The recommendation, moreover, is also not 
unanimous, and a minority is emphatically opposed to any 
such declaration The Committee has fully realised the 
difficulties inherent m the question. Government, while 
appreciating the considerations which prompted the 
Committee to urge, the necessity for such a declaration, 
consider that as is observed by the Committee itself in 
another connection,” we are passmg through times of such 
lapid change that it is impossible for any one to foresee 
the trend of political actualities a decade ahead ” 

69 As has been pointed out by the Committee, 
“The principle which has inspired all constitutional 
developments m Mysoie was first indicated m the Govern¬ 
ment Ordei of the 25th August, 18H1, calling into being 
the Mysore Kepiesentative Assembly, m, that it should 
serve to convince the people that the interests of the 
Government aie identical with those of the people In 
the successive schemes of reform that have been adopted 
in the State from time to time during the last fifty-eight 
years, this purpose of enabling the citizens to realise the 
fundamental oneness between themselves and the State, 
by allowing them to participate in the shaping of the 
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policies and measures of the Government, has founc 
progressive fulfilment ’ 

The Proclamation announcing the Eeforms ot 192S 
affirmed Hih Highness’s constant and earnest desire tc 
provide foi the increasing association of his people with his 
Government m the administiation of the State Theie 
need be no doubt whatever that the same policy will be 
pursued in the future and that the constitution will 
tontinue to develop bj natural process deteirumed by 
reason and realitv, so that progress vill be genume and 
secure 


E T. KESAVIENGAR, 
ChieJ Hecipfarij to Gove'tnment 
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From 

•Ba'/asahhahhmJiaiia Diwan Bahadur 
K. E. SEINIVASA lYENGAE, m.a., 

Chairman, Committee on 
Constitutional Ref mm 
iH Mysore, Bangalore* 


To 

Amiu-ul-mull 

Sm MIBZA M. ISMAIL, kcie, o.re., 

Bewail of Mysore, 
Bangalore* 

Sir; 


I have fehe honour to submit herewith the Eeport of 
the Committee appointed by the (jovernment m their 
Ordei No 2691-2751—C. B 165-37-1, dated Ist April, 
103S, for the purpose of examining the working of the 
constitutional bodies m the State, and making recommend- 
^ ations as to the further changes which may be desirable. 
As at first appointed, the Committee oompnsed twenty 
members including the Chairmaai. Its personnel was added 
to by the Government, from time to time, until it com- 
piised twenty-six members Subsequent to 17th January, 
1939, however, some of the members of the Committee 
belonging to the Mysore Congress dissociated themselves 
tiom the work of the Committee Thus, at the time of 
the adoption of the Eeport, the Committee eompnsed 
twenty-one members, all of whom have signed the Eeport 
—subject, m some cases, to separate notes or minutes of 
dissent Some of these notes have not yet been received 
from the members, and I hope to be able to send them on 
together with my observations, if any, next week. In the 
meantime, I am placing before the Government the 
common Eeport, as well as the volume containing the 
Minntes of Evidence, at the earliest opportunity. 



•i. The |ir<K’t*dure adopted bv the Comiinttee has 
been explained in the introductory chapter of the 

Kc^port. 11ie Comniittee held dO sessions in all, coveimg 
64 days. Though the inaugural meeting of the Committee 
wm held soon after its constitution, the Committee 
practically eommenccd business only^ on 2nd July, 1938, 
when it held its first meeting after its full strength was 
sanctioned by Grovernment m their Order of 9th June, 1938 
Since then it has taken fourteen months to complete its 
work. This was partly due to the wide range of the terms 
of reference, which necessitated the inviting of public 
opinion and the taking of oral evidence, and partly to the 
large sixe of the Committee and the need foi consulting the 
convenience of members, many of them coming from 
mofusail stations, whose professional and public activities 
would have been dislocated by any attempt to ciowd 
together the sittings of the Committee. In view of the 
fact that the Seal Committee of 1922-23 with a much 
smaller personnel and comparatively limited terms of 
reference, took six months to submit their report, I hope 
that we .shall not be considered as having been too long 
over our task. On behalf of the Committee, I have to 
thank the Government for the ample latitude allowed m 
the matter of time, as well as for all the facilities afforded. 


3. In this connection, I wish to bring to the notice 
of the Government, the Committee’s high appreciation of 
the services rendered by the Secretary, Mr. K Guru Dutt, 
whose general ability and literary talent as well as 
experience gained in the several departments of adminis¬ 
tration w’ere an asset to the Committee, and their^ 
obligation to the Assistant Secretary, Mr M. K 
Varadarajan, whose special study of constitutional subjects 
provM of great value to the Committee, and to the staff 
tor their loyal and unstinting work. Mention has also 
to be made of the prompt and tireless services rendered 
by the Government Press at every stage of the Comm it- 
tee s work, especially by the Sub-Assistant Supeiintendent, 

courtesy of the authorities 
Of the Mythic Society and Its Secretary, Mr S Srikantaya, 
in havioo pieced the Daly Memorial Hall and its 
amenities at the disposal of the Committee for their 


4. 

gi-atitude 


IVrsonaOy, I have to express my profound 
to GoTernnient for having given me one more 



oppoitunity to f^eive om bplo\ ed Sovereign and the State, by 
presiding over an inipoifcaiit Committee like this, compris¬ 
ing persons of eminence and distinction in g\oi\ held of 
public activity I deem it an bonoui and a piivilege to 
have been associated with such colleagues in the respon- 
Hible task entiusted to us, and it gives me great pleasuie 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to each and every one of 
them foi then help and co-opeiation, without which it 
vould not have been possible for me to successfully 
discharge my duties as Chairman, and to give this 
substantial, and I trust useful, shape to our deliberations. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Youi most obedient servant, 

K. R SRINIVASA lYBKGAR, 

Chairman. 




CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
. IN MYSORE 
1939 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

This Comiiiifefcee ^\as appointed by the (joverament Consto 
in Order No. 2b9i-2T51-C. B 105-37-1, dated IsL 
April, 1938, with a view to implement the promise 
given by them in January, 19m the Legislative 
Council, .that the question of further constitutional 
refoims m the State would be got examined as urged m 
certain resolutions discussed in the Council. The person¬ 
nel of the Committee, as first appointed, consisted of two 
official and seventeen non-official members as noted below, 
with Bajasabliabhushana Diwan Bahadur Mi. K R. Srini¬ 
vasa Iyengar, Retired Member of the Mysore Executive 
Council, as Chairman. 

(a) Offlcial- 

1 Eaiakaryapravina Mr N S Scbba Eao, 

Yice-Chancellor, Mysore Umverstty 

2 Mr K Y Anatstaraman, 

'Revenue Commissioner 


(b) Non-Official— 

1 Mr B Chandrasekhara Setty, m r a 

2 Mr K Chengalarata Reddy 

3 Mr I) H Chandrisekharaiya, mlc 

4 Dr F X De5ou2A, Late i c s , m.l c. 

6. Mr D V Gundappa, mlc 

6 Raiacharifcavisharada Rao Sahib Mr G HaYAVADANA 
Rao, mlc. 
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T«'tos of 
ref®f«ace 


7 R.ijA'^e'vasaktha Mu S HlRI4S>(XAnA 

M Mh J M\homei) Imam, mlc 

*) Kh.ui Bahadur Mr Mahomed Abbas Khan, m l c 

10 Mr C, Nar\simhaiya 

11 Mr B. S PlTTASWAM\, MB.(' 

12 Mr T B4M\cH4NDRA, mlc 

13 Rao Bahaclm Mr M C Rangieng\r 

14 Sri K. D Rlkmimamma, me a 
l,j Mr P SlBB4H\HA Chftty, mll 

16 HF\ W K ToMUNbCA. 

17 Mr V VEBK4TAPPA \I L f 


In Govern merit Order No B'STl-SSTl—C B 165-37-2, 
dated 28th April, 193H, Mr S C Malliah was appointed 
as an additional member, and again in Government Order 
No 4165-4222—C B 165-37-10, dated 9th June, 1938, 
Messrs K. T. Bhash\am Iyengar, E Chennigaramiah, 
H. C Dasappa, H B Gundappa Gowda and Mahomed 
Hanief were also appointed as members. As thus enlarged, 
the Committee comprised twenty-six membeis including 
the Chairman In Government Order No 1634-60—C B. 
165-37-24, dated 16th November, 1938, Hajadliarma- 
prauna Dman Bahvlur Mr P Mahadevayya, Eetiied 
Chief Justice of Mvsore, was appointed as a member of the 
Committee in place of Mr K V Anantaramau, who 
resigned on his elevation to the Executive Council 

2 The terras of reference to the Committeg as 
contained m the original Government Order, dated 1st 
April, 1938, are as foliow^s — 

“ It has been accordmgh decided to appoint a Special Committee 
for the purpo!»e of examining, in relation both to the public 
administration and the public life of the State, the development and 
working of the Hepresentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
us well as the other representatue bodies and institutions connected 
with them, such as Standing Committees 

^ ^ ij: 


The ConHiuttet, is tequested to formulate, having due regard to the 
prtStilt state ot tMucation and pubhc spirit, the glowing political 
ccmfecioubtit of the people and other relevant factors, such as the 
practical tfheitncv of the District Boards, Mumcipahties and 
I intiiavtts, coiiiprehenM\e pro|)osals as to the further changes which 



inaj be desuable m order to ‘^ecine the sternly aiid iiarmoriious consti¬ 
tutional pi ogress of the State fiom the point of mow of all the interests 
concerned In paitieulai the Coiuimttee is requested to deal with the 
following questions — 

(i) Ihe composition, lunctions and powers ot the Eepresentative 
Asseniblj and tlve Legislatne Council, respectivelv, having special 
regaid among other matters, to the possibility of the extension of the 
tianchise and to the repiesentation of special interests and minorities 
which ha\e developed since 1991 

(ii) The relation of the two Houses to each other and to the 
Executive Authority of the State 

(ill) Their Sessions, Duration and Dissolution 

fiv) Their Presidents and other functionaries 

t\) Allowances and honoiana payable to then members and 

ojfficers 


<m) Their pin lieges ind the privileges of their members, and 
remedies m tases ol bieach of privilege 

(mi) Tlieii powei to appoint committees and to delegate 
authority to such committees 

(mu). The safeguaids necessary foi minority groups, sjiecial 
interests and emeigencies 

(ix) The method of appointment of representatives of the State 
to the two Houses of the proposed Federal Legislature, and their 
relations with the Government and the legislative bodies in the State 

The Committee will have power to enquire fully into the above 
and all cognate questions, to call for information and opinions from 
Goveftiment ofiBoers and exiierts as well as from members of the pubhc 
and public bodies, to interview and examine witnesses and to make 
lecommendations on all matters pertaining to the development of the 
constitution, the object in view being, on the basis of the ideals and 
principles enunciated m the gracious message of His Highness the 
Maharaja quoted abo\e, to piomote the contentment and well-being of 
all classes of His Highness s subjects, and to increase the scope for 
their exeicise of the duties and privileges of citizenship ” 

The terms of reference weie further clarified m 
Government Order No 3862-3931—C. B , dated the 17th 
May, 1938, wheiem it was expressly stated that it was 
open to the Committee to discuss and recommend any 
plan for constitutional reform, including a plan for 
responsible goveininent under the segis of His Highness 
the Maharaja The several Government Orders relating 
to the Committee are given in Appendix L 
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a 3. At the comruencement of the Committee’s deli- 

^hnataa hemlions His Highness the Maharaja was gracicnsly 
stage pleased to send them a Message m the following terms — 

“At the outset of >our enquiry I wish you Godspeed in your 
labours For the past thirty-six years I have watched with profound 
satisfaction the piogressive association of my people with <oy Govern¬ 
ment, having as my single aim the prosperity and happiness of all 
classes and always the hope that Mysore may play a woithv part in 
the progress of India as a whole • 

I trust you to keep these ssime subjects before you in planning 
a further development, and I pray that you may succeed m evolving a 
scheme that vviii blend Western ideas of progress with our own tradi¬ 
tions of Sattfo and Dkama ’’ 


These gracious words have cheered and encouraged the 
Committee in their work, and it has been their earnest 
endeavour thioughout, to view the problem before them, 
not in any nanow or provincial spiiit, but with that 
breadth of outlook enjoined in the Message through which 
alone Mysore will be enabled to take her rightful place in 
the Federated India of the future, and in which the 
ancient traditions of Satya and Dharma, the common 
heritage of all India, will be fused with the progres¬ 
sive modem ideals which have especially characteiised 
Hib Highness’s Government in the past and will, without 
doubt, continue to animate them m the futuie The 


Message has indeed had a unique value and signihc ince for 
the Committee, as it is not other than an amplification 
of the noble motto of the Ito}al House of Mysore 
n that pledge to uphold the Truth, 
combining the best m the past with what is best irv the 
present 


S- Committee commenced its sittings on the 

^ 23th of April, Tlob At this meeting Messrs B Chandra¬ 
sekhara Setty, K Cbengalaraya Eeddj^ D H Cbandra- 
sekharaiya, and Y. Venkatappa who were members of the 
Longress were absent These four members as also the 
three more members of the Congress, w^ho were 
appointed to the Committee m the Government Order of 9th 
June, 1938, viz, Messrs K T Bhashyam Iyengar, H C 
Dasappa and H. B Gundappa Gowda attended the sub- 
Hiqiient meeting held on 2nd July, 1938, and participated 
m the dehbt'rations of the Committee till the 17th of 
January, 19J9 From that date onwards, with the excep¬ 
tion of Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty, they again 



ceased to attend the meetings of the Committee In 
this connection a resolution of the working committee ot 
the Mysore Congress, diiectmg then nominees to refrain 
from attending the meetings of the Committee, W'as 
commumc.ited by the Secretary/ of the Congress m his 
letter of i7th January, 1939, addressed to the Chairman. 

{Vide Appendix II.) Mr. D. H. Cbandrasekharaira, how¬ 
ever, dissoctated himself later on from the other Congress 
members, and attended the ineetings of the Committee 
from the i7th March, 1939, onwards till the close 

There were m all 20 sessions of the Committee 
covering 64 days as detailed m Appendix IIL The 
average daily attendance for the twenty-three meetings 
between 2nd July, 1938, and 17th January, TtS9, which 
were attended by the Congress members, w^as twenty-four, 
for a total strength of twenty-six. All the membeis were 
present at two sittings 

5 The Committee record with legret that, for Congress 
reasons unconnected with the work of the Committee, membera. 
the majority of the members belonging to the Mysoie 
Congress did not co-operate m the work of the Committee 
towards the close The benefit of their collaboration 
was, howe\er, available during the period when oral 
evidence was taken before the Committee, as well 
as when individual members gave expression to their 
geneial views m the matter of constitutional reform. 

The Committee have also had before them the 
scheme for constitutional reform prepared by the Mysore 
Congress, as well as several memoranda and resolutions 
fiom individual members and bodies representing that 
school of thought The Committee would like to state 
that no SJibstantial proposal for reform has been left out 
of their consideration, merely on the ground that the 
Gongiesi membeis were not there to press it The de'>ire 
for piogiess has equally actuated all the other members 
of the Committee, although they ha\e differed in 
their appraisal of the existing political realities and 
limitations 

6 The history of the growth of the constitution m The Sea 
]\Iysore has been summarised in the Government Urder Commit 
appointing the Committee In the words of that Order: 

“ In this history of constitutional de-velopmenfc, the years 
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1923 and 19*24 ijtand out as especialh impoitant It wa& 
m the* forsner )ear that the Coiiiiiuttee on Constitutional 
Dtnelopuients 'v^htoh was presided over by Ua^atant') ap} a- 
ima BirBrajendranath Seal, made its lepoit That Com¬ 
mittee examined in detail the whole theoiy of Go.vernment 
applied to a State, m which the Ruler remains supreme, 
but desiies to gi\e as large a share as possible in the 
(lo^eniment to representatives of his people ” The 
Chairman of the present Committee as well a& Khan 
Bahadur Mahomed Abbas Khan had the pnvilege of 
serving on that Committee They are glad that aftei the 
lapse of fifteen vears they have once again an opportunity 
to stud\ the (juestion in retrospect Ib was with profound 
regret that they as well as tlu' other members of the 
Committee, learnt, while the Committee was m session m 
October, 1938, of the death of Di Seal They have 
placed on record their deep sense of the loss sustained by 
the whole of India by the demise of that great savant 
The scholarly report of that Committee has been invalu¬ 
able to them as a starting point, and also as a document 
of reference 

» 

peol 7 The report of the Seal Committee opens with 

following remarks — 

k The announuement of tho Dewan m the Eepiesentatwe 

•tsseiably giving an outline of the '.cheme of Constitutional Develop¬ 
ment in Mjsore, and the terms of reference to this Committee laving 
down the lines on which it is to work in filling up that outline as well 
w the limits impot>ed on its woik, make it clear that we, m Committee, 
have a stricth dehned scope and aie not free to offer oui suggestions 
mdependenth oi de tuno in building up a new constitution for the 
State ” 

On the other hand, the terms of reference to the 
present Committee, which have been cited in para 2 
above, are of a far more comprehensive nature They 
necessitate, first, a thorough examination of the working of 
existing representative institutions, as well as of the 
growth of education, public spirit and the political 
consciousness of the people, and the duty is also cast 
on the Committee of formulating proposals not ineiely 
nailer the nine specified headings, but also relating to all 
mattei^ pertaining to the development of the constitution 

S The question of the proceduie to be adopted in 

^, Older to compass effectively so wide an obiective enj^a^ed 



the carelul attention of the Committee during the hrst 
four meetings? At the outset, it was decided that the 
formulation of a detailed queUionnaife to elicit opinions 
from the public was unnecessary as the terms of inference 
themselves weie held to be sufficient};^ clear and full and 
it was thought that it might be inadvisable, m some v(.ays, 
to siib-duide the heads further. The Committee were 
more anxious to obtain representative opinions on the 
broad issues involved in the ((uestion of constitutional 
reform, than to secure suggestions regarding matters of 
detail Copies of the Government Order in English and 
Kannada were accordingl;^ sent out to all the members cvf 
the Legislative Council and the Repiesentative Assembly, 
and also to otliei prominent persons and associations in 
the State, with an appeal to them to co-operate with the 
Committee by sending in their considered views. Similar 
invitations to the public were also published in the various 
newspapers having ciidilation in the State For their 
own use the Gommiltee sub-divided the teims of reference 
into more detailed Heads of Discussion They were also 
published in the newspapers and in the Mysoie Gazette 
(llth Aujgust, 1938) The peiiod prescribed for sending 
opinions to the Committee was extended from time to time 
up to the end of August, 1938 Opinions received after 
that date have also been taken into consideration b} the 
Committee In all, over a thousand requisitions calling 
for opinions were sent out. The response was satisfactory. 
As many as 440 communications have been received % 
the Committee, of which 190 were memoranda on con¬ 
stitutional reform, offering suggestions either in general 
01 on particular items include in the terms of reference. 
Of the remainder, 100 communications purported to be 
resolutions passed at public meetings held in various 
places in the State, supporting the scheme sent up by 
the Mysore Congiess, and 150 puiported to be resolutions 
passed at Adi-Karnataka Confeiences favouting the views 
expressed by the Adi-Jambava Sangha and the Adi- 
Karnataka Abhiviiddhi Sangha, Bangaloie (Vide 
Appendix lY) 

In addition to inviting opinions fiom the general 
public, the Committee also called foi infoimation 
from the Deputy Commissioners of Districts and the 
Piesidents of District Boaids and Municipalities in the 
State, regarding the woiking of local bodies and the growth 
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genemli}- of political consciousness in the counfciy as a 
whole In lesponse to 123 comiimnioations sent out, 79 
replies ha\e been received m this connection 

itttesof 9 The ('oiuTiuttee then proceeded to take the oral 

\mee eTideiice of selected representatives of the public The 
idea iinderljing the selection was not so ranch to obtain 
fresh opinions m respect of the topics conipwsed in the 
terras of reference, as to supplement the memoranda 
received, and clarify some of the vague oi indefinite sugges- 
tionacontained therein. With this object, only individuals 
and assocsations who had already submitted their opinions 
to the Committee were invited for interview 

The taking of evidence winch commenced on the 5th 
of September was concluded on the 30th Novembei, 1938, 
and occupied five sittmgs of the Committee covering 15 
days. Thirty-one witnesses were examined in all A 
complete list of the names of witnesses examined is given 
m ApptndixV They included representatives of im¬ 
portant communal and other associations, eg Central 
^iahomedan Association, the Mysore State Muslim 
League, the All-Mysore State Muslim League, the 
Anjuman Mufidul Islam of Belur, the Indian Christian 
Association, the Indian Catholic Association, the Adi- 
Karnataka and Adi-Jambava Abhivriddhi Sangbas, Banga¬ 
lore, the European Association, the Mysore Planters’ 
Association and the Indian Planters’ Association, the 
Mysore State Women’s Conference, the Civil Liberties’ 
Union, Bangalore, the Welfare Committee of the Bangalore 
Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd, and the Bar Associa¬ 
tion, Shimoga, as well as gentlemen with experience of 
public life m Mysore, including a retired officer of the 
Goverument 


, Minutes of evidence have been printed and 

form \olame II of the Report. The Cornu,ittee have 
derived much information and many valuable sugges¬ 
tions from the witnesses, and are thankful to them 
for their assistance Pomts of importance which 
came up for discussion in the course of evidence will be 
referred to m their due context m the body of the 
iteport it is enough to observe here that the Com- 
imttee have thereby been enabled to gauge different 
shades of public opinion, m a manner which would not have 
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been po&bible if they had restricted themselves cntiiely to 
the written expression of views 

10 The sessions of the Commit tee, from the ^st 
December, 1938, up to oth May, 1939, were taken up by 
general discussions on the terms of reference and the for¬ 
mulation of recommendations on the seveial details 
contained in the terms of reference, In the concluding 
sessions, the draft leport of the Committee wub considered 
and passed The Committee has taken a \eai and a quartei 
to finish its labours This was partly due to the wide 
range of the terms of reference, which mcessitated the 
inviting of public opinion and the taking of oial evidence, 
and paitly to the laige size bf the Committee and the need 
foi consulting the convenience of members, many of them 
coming from the mofussil stations, whose professional and 
public activities would have been disloCcHed bv an\ 
attempt to ciowd together the sittings of the Committee 

11 The Beport is based on resolutions adopted b) 
the Committee. There was piactieal unanimity in many 
important conclusions Wherever any member or group 
of members differed on any material point, it has been 
indicated in the body of the Beport. Sepaiate notes 
received from members who have found it necessary to 
explain their individual standpoints at greater length are 
appended The second chapter is a fairly detailed review 
of the grow^th and working of the existing political institu¬ 
tions in Mysore, from their inception. This historical 
retrospect forms the necessary background to the thud 
chapter m which we have dealt with the fundamental 
considerations which we thought it necessary to keep in 
view in suggesting any proposals for leforin m Mysore, 
and in the light of wtoich we have examined the merits 
of the principal alternative schemes placed before us, and 
explained the basic features underlying our own recom¬ 
mendations The fouith and last chapter contains our own 
pioposals, with the reasons for them, m respect of the 
Bepresentative Assembly, the Legislative Council, the 
Executive Council or Cabinet of Ministers and the other 
topics w^e haAm dealt with. A summary of our recom¬ 
mendations IS appended to the Beport 

In this connection, the Committee wish to place on 
lecord their high appreciation of the services rendered by 


Term of 
the Com 

mittea 


The 

Report 


Aclmow 

ledgmen 



the SptK'tnr}, Ml K Gum Dutfc, wlio&e geueial abilifc) 
and hteran talent, .is well as experience gamed in the 
several dep.ntiueiits of adniimstiation, were an asset to the 
('otQiinttte Iheir thanks are also due to the Assistant 
Secret i.r\. Mr ]VI K Varadarajan, whose special study of 
ennstitutional ^uhject'^ pru\ed of gieat value to'the Corii- 
11111110 , and to the Muff for their loial and unstinting 
imrk. Among other aeknowledginents due, particulai 
iiipution has to be made of the prompt and tiieless services 
lendt-red hy Go'ternTiieiit Press, and of the conrtesv 
of till authorities of the Mythic Societv m having placed 
the Dal} Meuioual Hall at the disposal of the Committee 
for their sittings. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The Background. 

SECTION I—The Growth, of the Representative 
. Assembly 

12 The association of the people with the Govern- The ass 
luent in Mysore has a long historv In the spheie of local ciation < 
self-givernment, the coii'^titution of local municipal com- 
nuttees dates from 18T1 As regards the central admmis- 
tration, a proposal for the forniatian of a small deliberative in 
assembly, composed of non-otlicials and exercising advisory Mjsore. 
functions, was considered by the Government of India, 
immediately before the tiansfer of the administration of 
the State to His Highness the late Maharaja, Sri Chama- 
rajendra Wadiyar Baliadui, when the nature of the admi¬ 
nistrative inachiner} to be set up after the transfer was 
receiving their consideration The proposal vas not, 
however, finally approved by them, as they thought it to 
be “ premature to introduce m the beginning an institu¬ 
tion which had not yet been tried m British India, and 
which was not known to have succeeded elsewhere under 
circumstances analogous to those of Mysore, although 
some such accessory development may not improbably 
follow hereafter upon the administrative basis that will 
now be settled,” 

* 13. Hardly six months had elapsed after the assump- 
tion of power m March, 1881, by His Highness the late sis of th 
Maharaja, vheii His Highness, actuated by a deep and Assembl 
genuine desiie that “the views and objects which his 
Government had m view in the measures adopted foi the 
administiation of the State should be better known and 
appreciated by the people for whose benefit they were 
intended,” constituted the Representative Assembly as a 
first step in the diiection of eiisuimg that “the actions of 
the Government should be brought into gieater harmony 
with the wishes and intei ests of the people.” This institu¬ 
tion has been developed, b\ a gradual enlaigement of its 
powers and functions, into an integral part of the 
constitutional machinery of the State, along w'itli the 
Legislative Conncil which was established in 1907. 

II 
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Tfee object 
of founding 
the 


Official 
title of the 
\ssembh 


The iDitial 
COOftltU- 
tion of the 
As^roblj 


14 The Assemblv w.is authoritatively biought into 
existence not b> a statute, or what passed as its equivalent 
in those di\s, bulb} means of an executive order pioinul- 
gatt d on 23th August, lH8i According to the terms of 
this order, an annual meeting of ‘‘ representative land- 
bolderh and ruerchants from all paits of the State” was 
to be held at Mysore immediately after the Dasara 
h stuai, and the Hew an w'as required to place before it 
the results of the previous year’s administration, and a 
progiaiuiue of what was intended to be earned out by the 
Government m the coming year It w^as stated that ^ such 
an arrangement, by bringing the people into immedi¬ 
ate comriiuriication with the Government, would serve to 
remove from their minds any misapprehensions in regard 
to the views and actions of the Government, and would 
convince them that the interests of the Government were 
identical with those of the people ” 

15 The official title of the Assembly was “the 
Assembly of representative raiyats and merchants from all 
the taluks of the Mysore State ” It is interesting to note 
that even as late as 1895, i.e , fourteen years after the 
inception of the Assembly, when a member proposed that 

name should be changed into “the Representative 
Assembly, ’ ihc reply of the Government was that such a 
change might be misunderstood as indicating an alteration 
of the original constitution and functions of the Assembly. 
In course of time, however, this annual meeting came to 
be known as the Representative Assembly. 

16 1 he first Assembly met on 7th October, 18S1, and 
was attended by 144 members The then Dewan of Mysore, 
Mr. C. Rangacharlu, c.t.e,, placed before it an abstract 
of the financial position of the country as well as of the 
administrative industrial and other measures that w’ere m 
contemplation by the Government The Assembly began 
ns caieer as a nominated body like the Legisfative 
Comicils in British India and elsewhere. It was com¬ 
posed of persoiib nominated by the Government on the 
recommendation of Deputy Commissioners, who selected 
at their discretion one or two of the leading and influential 
land-hoklers fiom each taluk wiihm their jurisdiction and 
three oi four merchants from each district, besides 
representatives deputed by the local bodies in the State 
Ims method of selection by Deputy Commissioners was 



continued until 1891 when the principle of election was 
intioduced, but certain rules were laid down in 1H87 for 
their guidance, indicating the property qualifications to 
be kept in view by them in making their selection These 
varied from the annual payment of aland revenue of 
Rs. 500 to Rs lO, according to the agricultural conditions 
of each taluk 

17 Tfie members of the Assembly did not in the The role 
beginning appear at the meetings clothed with any its 
delegated authority or functions They were meant to 
represent the average intelligent section of the commu¬ 
nity, who could understand what was placed before them 
concerning the measures of the Government, disseminate 
such information among their neighbours on their return, 
and give opinions that might adequately represent the 
popular view of the country To quote an ofhcial docu¬ 
ment of the times “ The members w^ere representative 
m the sanif sense that a sample taken fiom a 
heap of gram is representative of the quality of the 
whole ” 

18. ‘Though not invested with any recognised Function 
poweis, the members were not intended to be mere pas- of the 
sive auditors of the Dewan’s speech. In the very first 
year, the Dewan told them that His Highness’s Govern¬ 
ment would be glad to receive any observations and 
suggestions which the members might wish to make in 
the public interest, and assured them that such sugges¬ 
tion^ would meet with every consideration at the hands 
of the Government Two years later, the Bewan 
impressed upon them the great importance of their 
representative character and functions He advised them 
to familiarise themselves with the wants of the people, and 
to educate themselves m the matter of administration, and 
expressed tne hope that, by subordinating private to 
public interests, they would assist the Government in the 
difficult work of administration by bringing forward all 
real grievances of the people to the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment and helping to remove them. The members 
thanked the Government and gave expressi m to their 
appreciation of the privilege “of representing to His 
Highness’s Goveinment in an annual assembly like 
this, the views and wishes of his humble and faithful 
subjects,” 
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In the imiiK^mtely succeeding yeais, the meiubeis 
%ere askul to watch caiefiilly the working of the adnuni 
stiation m all its branches and to bring to the notice of the- 
Gm eniiiient any defects or shortcomings m them They 
were further incited to offei practical suggestions for 
improving tlie condition of all classes of His Highness’® 
Mihjectb Bubsequeiith it was made cleai to them that 
tlan sliouid not regard their (unctions as those of a meie 
petitioning and coiuplaining body and that, though they 
could not exetcise any direct control over the Admini¬ 
stration and subjects relating to the constitution of the 
State which were outside the scope of the Assembly, they 
could yet discuss and place before the Government any 
matter regarding the details of the administration 

lU Ihc \ssembly did not possess the power of 
voting noi could it demaud that ev-ery proposed measure 
of legislation should m the hist instance be placed before 
it and its opinion taken thereon Though the Govern¬ 
ment were willing to consult the members on all impor¬ 
tant matters of legislation, they would not yet bind 
themselves to do so always The Assembly was, howevei, 
being actually consulted with regard to important pieces 
of legislation and its opinion was given due weight At 
the very first session, the proposed Local Boards and Land 
Revenue bills were explained to the Assembly, and the 
Forest and other bills at the subseijiient sessions 

The influence exercised by the Assembly on legisla¬ 
tion, even m the earlier stages, may be seen in connection 
with the passmg of the Infant Marriage Prohibition 
Regulation The initiative in the mattei was taken by 
the Assembh itseli which pressed the subject before the 
Government m the Dasaia session of 1891 The Govern¬ 
ment thereupon consulted public opinion and placed 
the results before the next Assembly along with certain 
tentative proposals In his Address, the Dewan said “ In 
thus staling to you how the question stands, it is my 
de-ire that you should know what action has followed 
vour previous repiebcutation on the subject, and what the 
present views of the Gov'eriiment aie It now rests with 
you carefulh to toubidei it from all points of view and to 
tell mt what you desire to be done A"ou know that the 
moral and religious aspects of the question aie grave, and 
it liehove-5 u^ to proceed with great caution,” 



In the next Assembly the Dewan said. A Keguhitiun 
drafted on the lines indicated in my Address Ust ^ear 
has been published with a view to afford the fullest 
opportunity for discussion and criticism The measure is, 
m some quaiters, regaided as an undue interference with 
the libertTi of the subject, but } ou are doubtless aware 
that the action of the Government m the matter is meridy 
a response to the general sentiment of the country ” 
The bill was finalh passed into la^ after embodying some 
suggestions made in the Assembh This would indicate 
that the position of the Assembly m practice wais superior 
to that m theorc 

20. The opinion of the Assembly was invited speci¬ 
fically on various works and measures of public utility 
such as large public woiks projects, adoption of new 
measures of pohc\ as for example, the transfer of the 
local ancliF or postal system to the Government of India 
and its meiger with the Imptrial Postal Department m 
1885, and the scheme of State Insurance m 1890. Theie 
was hardly any limit to the scope of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed, which ranged from the constitution of the 
Executive Council to the mirasi haq of a toti and the 
throwing of a dam across a jungle stream of ram water 

As an instance of the nature of the subjects dealt 
with by the Assembly and the extent of the influence 
exercised by it on the Government, may be cited the fact 
that in 1^3 the members raised the question of the 
famme debt of nearly a crore of rupees due to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and sought information concerning the 
arrangements made for its liquidation They desired to 
know whether the Government had any idea of fresh 
taxation, and were not satisfied until they were assured bv 
the Dewau that the Goa eminent would leduce the famme 
loan without imposing any new charge on the people and 
that the Government of India had veiy considerate!} 
consented to the repayment of the loan in annual 
instalments of Bs 4 lakhs each 

In 1888, the representatn^es made a bold suggestion 
that all orders issued by the Government might as a rule 
be pieviously discussed by the Assembly. The suggestion 
wxas, however, found impracticable, as, apart from other 
objections, it necessitated the contmuous sitting of the 
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Assembiy tbrougbout the year But they succeeded so 
as tu obtain a promise from the Bewan that the orderi 
each year, or for that matter any ordei of the Governm( 
might be discussed during the annual meetings freely, i 
that the Government would eonsidei the opinion of 
Assembly and accept all reasonable changes proposed 
It The volume of woik turned out by the Assem 
may be judged from the fact that the totaj number 
subjects dealt with by it m 1905 was 475, of which ‘ 
were classed as “ general ” and the remainder as ‘‘ local 

21. The mam direction m which the Assembly 
grown has been that of the extension of the represer 
tue principle m the selection of its members G 
members were till 1891 nominated by the Governm 
on the recommendation of the Deputy Commissioners 
districts In that year the principle of election ^ 
introduced for the first time, and the method of nominat 
was abolished The strength of the Assembly was h 
at 351, and definite rules were framed presci ibing 
qualifications of \oters and candidates Persons qualiJ 
nuder the rules were to meet annually m each taluk £ 
elect from among themselves the number of* meml 
allotted to that taluk Payment of a land revenue rang 
from Es lOOto Rs SOO in difiPerent taluks, according 
the agricultuial conditions of each taluk, or of &mo]iata 
or municipal tax ranging from Rs 13 to Rs 24, or 
ownership of one or more mam villages witti a h 
1 aluation of Rs 500, qualified both for vote and membersl 
Graduation m an Indian University was also recogpi 
as a qualification by itself The members represent 
urban areas were to be returned by indirect election by 
various local bodies in the State, and recognised pul 
associations consisting of more than 100 persons were a 
given the privilege of deputing one member each 

22 Three years later, the circle of electors 
enlarged b} a reduction of the property qualifications 

per cent 'i he constituencies were also rearran^ 
‘ with a view to eSect a more equitable distribution of 
seats and to nuke the Assembly a inoie efficient expom 
of the practical sense of the geni ral population of 1 
country ’ It had been found that urban areas were ov 
leprebented in the Abseiiibly 103 municipal tovons w 
total population of a little over 5 lakhs, or less tl 
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one-nmth of the entire population of the State, were being 
allowed to return through their respective municipal 
boards 115 members, or nearly a third of the total strength 
of the Assembly With a Yiew to bnng this to normal 
proportions, the rules were modified in 1894, and it was 
provided that only those municipalities which had a 
population of 5,000 and above would be entitled to return 
members The remaining municipalities were merged m 
the respective rural areas The special representation 
given to the cities of Bangalore and Mysore was also 
discontinued As a result of these changes, the urban 
population of a little over 3 lakhs, congregated m 25 
towns, was to be represented by 40 members m the 
Assembly, thus bnngmg down the total strength to 276. 

Even with this modification, the urban areas retained 
more than the share of representation to which they would 
have been entitled on a purely population basis The 
term of office of the members returned from the taluk 
electorates was fixed at three } ears, while that of those 
deputed by the Municipal Councils and public associations 
was fixed at one year 

23 The Assembly had begun with little or no Buies of 
attempt at regulating the conduct of business. First procedure 
the members listen^ to the Dewan’s speech, and *ntlie 
afterwards made such observations and representations as beginning 
they had to lay before the Government Some regulation 

was found desnable m the very first year, and it was 
resolved that, except where a member desired particularly to 
make a separate statement, the representatives from each 
district should nominate one or two of their body to act 
as their spokesmen A few simple rules for the conduct 
of business were laid dowm in 1^7 The members from 
each district were requiied to choose the sub}ects m 
concert at a formal meeting m Mysore, and to nominate 
persons to speak on each subject. The order of discus¬ 
sion at the meetings of the Assembly was settled by the 
Dewan 

24 In 1907, fresh lules were prescribed to regulate Fresh 
the business at the meetings of the Assembly and to ensure ™iMof 
that discussion m the Assembly w^as concentrated on 
matters of real importance It was laid down that the 
subjects to be discussed m the Assembly should be selected 

and determined at a preliminary meeting held at the 

2 
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headquarte! of ea<li district, under the presidency of the 
Deputy Cotumissioiier, so as to enable them to eliminate 
from the list of subjects such of them as weie within the 
competence of the local district officers and heads of 
departments to deal with. 

A special point of interest, which may be noted, is that 
a representation had Ijeen brought forward m 1907 that 
the Government should reseive power to themselves to 
nominate retm^d officials as members of the Assembly 
without election, or that such officials might be declaied 
eligible for election without any property qualification 
This was not conceded, as the Government considered that 
the method of nomination would affect the representative 
character of the Assemhly and it was inexpedient to relax 
the rules about projierty qiiahheation in the case of retired 
officials as suggested. 

2^5, The proceedings of the Assembly were character¬ 
ised m general bv sobriety and good sense in a degree 
which created a inuked impression on all obseivers. 
After the visit of Lord Duffenn to Mysore, the Dew an, 
referring to the Address presented by the 'Assembly 
to His Excellency, reminded the members “ how^ His 
Excellency was pleased with the evidences of the peace 
and welfare of these parts of India and how he congra¬ 
tulated Hia Highness the Maharaja upon calling to 
his counsels men of your intelligence and influence ” 
Btill stronger testimony was borne by Lord Lans- 
downe, when aa Viceroy of India, he came to Mysore in 
1892. In reply to an Address presented to him by the 
members of the Assembly, His Excellency said “ The 
enquines which I have made from those who are best able 
tu judge ha\e satisfied me that the proceedings of the 
Assembly have served a most useful purpose and have 
brought His Highness’s Go\erament into touch with all 
classes of the community. I have heard wnth much 
pleasure that your discussions have been conducted in a 
thoroughly practical spiut, and that on the one hand the 
member^ have not hesitated to bring forward grievances 
where tiiey c'xisted, while on the other the Dewan has 
dealt m the fraukeist possitde mannei with the suo-o'estions 
which have been made ” Hm Excellency furthei gave 
expresbiun to the special interest which this remarkable 
eXDenmeiit bswi iti Iur Mia r-rAvprtti'nc.nf Tn/iio 
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\\&^ at that tnoinenfc t^ngaged iii introduring considerable 
changes m the constitution and functions of the British 
Indian Legislative Councils ” 

26 /rhe manguratioD of the Assembly was haded Opinion 
thioughout India as a very progressive and beneficial 
mcMSuie One nationalist weekly, 2’he MaJiratta, ^ 
writing elev^en ^ears after the ebtablishment of the As¬ 
sembly, went so far as to say that the British Govern¬ 
ment might do well to take a lesson from the enlightened 
Maharaja of Mysore ” I’he institution was, however, 
regarded by some as premature ; but, as observed by Sir 
K. Seshadri Iyer, ‘‘ the continued interest which the 
members evinced m public affairs, and the practical 
common sense wdiich characterised their discussions had 
served to refute the assumption that the institution was 
in advance of the times ” 

27. It^ tounder, His Highness the late Maharaja Sn Tribute 
Chamarajendia Wadiyar Bahadur, had, b\ his wuse and to the 
ben<^ficent rule, endeared himself to all classes of his 
subjects, and b} initiating a policy of associating the people 
m the administration of the State, much m advance of of the 
any similar developments elsewhere in India, had won Assemb] 
the high regard and esteem of all sections of political 
thought m India. On his sad demise in 1894 at the 
early age of 32, after a brief reign of 13 years, a unique 
tribute was paid to his memory by the Indian National 
Congress, which solemnly passed a resolution expressing 
its respectful condolence and. sympathy with the Royal 
Family of Mysore in their bereavement, and testifying to 
‘ its deep sense of the loss sustained m his death, not only 
by the State over which he ruled with such wisdom, 
ability and beneficence, but also by all the Indian peoples, 
to whom his constitutional reign was at once a vindica¬ 
tion of then political capacity, an example for their 
active emulation and an earnest of their future political 
liberties ” 


28. The position and status of the x4ssembly as it Position 
stood m 1903 could not be better summed up than in the 
words of His Highness Sn Krishnaraja W adiyar Bahadur, 
when lie opened the first session of the Assembly after his 
installation m 1902 “ The sphere and functions of an 

Assembly like that of yours,” said His^Highness, “ must 

2 * 
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necessanl} have its hmifcations, and it is obviously not in 
a position to accept any portion of the responsibility for 
the good goternuient of the State, which must exclusively 
remain with me. The former testimonies, I am glad to 
find, speak highly of the moderation, the intelligence, and 
the practical good sense that have characterised youi 
discussions in the past, and one of the conspicuous results 
of this Assembly has been the consolidation of a sense of 
common interest between the Government and the people 
If the deliberations of this Assembly succeed m providing a 
ready means whereby my people can make then require¬ 
ments, aspirations and grievances known, and in affording 
my Government an opportunity for stating what has been 
accomplished dunng the past year and what is intended in 
the next, and further, if these meetings enable us to 
understand each other better and thereby remove all 
possible grounds for misconception regaiding the measures 
of Government, then 1 entertain no doubt that this yearly 
gathering will prove a valuable adjunct to the admmis- 
tration and will thereby promote the contentment and 
well being of ray subjects which are so dear to my heart 
As long as this institution fulfils these aims and objects, 
you may rest assured it will receive my hearty support 
and encouragement. I trust that the membership of this 
Assembly, which, I understand, has already come to be 
regarded as a privilege, will, by your moderation and wise 
counsel, receive enhanced value at your hands and the 
hands of your successors in the years to come.” 


SECTION II—The Development of the Legislative 
Council 

29. For over a decade after the electoral reforms 
of 1894, there were no changes of importance in the 
constitution of the Assembly, until the next sta^e in the 
constitutional development of the State w as reached in 
Vm, when the policy of the association of the people 
With the Administration of the State was earned 

Highness the Maharaja by 
the establishment of a Legislative Council Legisla¬ 
tion was till then entiiely in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment. who m their discretion consulted the Assembly 
on such measures as were considered by them to be 
of suftcient importance to be nlaced befni^ if- A 



Legislative Department was first organised m 1886 as a 
separate department under the superintendence of an 
ofticei designated “Legislative Secretary,” and it later 
became a branch of the Secretariat The elaboration of all 
legislative measures was a part of the duties ot the Execu¬ 
tive Council which promulgated such measures as were 
required by it with the sanction of the ilaharaja 

30. dhe question of associating a certain number of 
non-offieials m the process of law-making in a regnlai 
legislative body was raised by the members of the 
Representative Assembly in 1890 and agam in 1893 In his 
reply to the representations the Dewan, while recognising 
the undoubted utility of such association, pointed out that 
it would be somewhat ostentatious to constitute such a 
body, as there was very little legislative work to be done and 
whatever laws were required m the State were more or less 
adopted from British Indian statutes, with such modifica¬ 
tions as might be necessitated by local conditions 

The subject was broached again in the Assembly in 
1906, and it was urged by the members that the powers and 
functions’to be vested m the Council should be such as 
not to interfere with the utility and importance of the 
Assembly The reply of the Government was that, if a 
Legislative Council was established, it would be so 
constituted as not to affect the usefulness of the Assembly. 
By then the need for a regular legislative body had come 
to be felt by the Government The requirements of a 
prc^essive administration necessitated the passing of 
new laws and the amendment of existing ones from time 
to time Legislative measures had no doubt received 
full consideration and attention at the hands of 
successive Dewans and Councillors, nevertheless it 
was felt that the character and composition of the Execu¬ 
tive Council, the smallness of its numbers and the want 
of publicity m its proceedings did not permit of legislation 
being considered as fully and from as many poiuts of 
view as was desirable In the meanwhile, with the 
spread of education there had come into being a fairly 
large body of educated and intelligent men from whom a 
sufficient number of persons fit to take a useful 
part in the discussion of legislative measures might be 
chosen as non-official members to seive m a Legislative 
Council 
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31. In these t irciimstanct b it wab considered 
eipedient bv Hib fligliness iLe Mabdraja to establish a 
I.»e^ibLiti\e Count il iii oidei tf> associate non-otfacial 
gentlenien ({uaiifiedbt piacfcical expeuence and knov\ledge 
ot iocdi tonditionsand leqniieiiieiits m the actual process of 
law-naaking. With ibis end in Mei\, the Legislative 
Council Act I of was pioniiilgated, which consti¬ 
tuted a Hgular Leui^iatue Council for the making of laws 
and regulations m xM\bOie 

The piopobdl was howevei looked upon by the Gov- 
enunent of India with ‘‘qualified enthusiasin ”, and while 
the\ saw “ no suflicient le.ibon for advising His Highness 
to desiat from the proposed experiment,” they expressed 
the opuiion that ‘ no special necessity existed for it ni 
Mvboie In conV tymg their approval to the proposal, the 
Go^ernujent of India made it clear that “whatever the 
legislative iimchinery employed, the ultimate lesponsibility 
for all legislation in Mysore remained absolutely witli His 
Highness the Maharaja and that the contioi ovei such 
legislation vested in the Governoi-General m Council by 
the Instrument of Transfer of 1881 was unimpaired ” 

» 

Due provihion was accordingly made for safeguarding 
the existing b\sbeiii of control by the Government 
of India over legislation m Mysore The Goveinment 
Order promulgating the Act made it cleat that the 
mtroduction of the Legislative Council was not “intended 
in any way to affect or to dimmish the responsibility 
which m legislation as m all matters connected with the 
administration, rested ultimately with His Highness 
himselfbut that it was intended “ solely to enable him 
and his Go\eminent to ascertain coriectly the needs, 
wisheto and feeiiogs of the people and to ensure that the 
laws enacted by him aa the Ruler of the State weie m all 
cases well adapted to serve the ends in view ' 

32 According to the pionsions of the Act, the 
Legislative Council was to consist of the Lewan, as 
the rre-,ident, with the Members of the Executive Council 
as e£>o^ciO members and not less than 10, and not more 
than 1 j, additional members, nommated by the Govern¬ 
ment for a period of two jears, of w'hom not less than 
two-fiftbs were to be non-ofhcials Powei was given to 
ihf' Go\ernmeiit to frame rules as to the conditions under 



which ;iii or aiiv of the non-othcial uieiubers might he 
selected puoi to nonimation b\ the Goveuioient. The 
bii'^iiiesb to be transacted at its meetings contiiied to 
the consideration and the passing of measures which in 
practice weie intiodiiced by the Go\einruent. The 
previous sanction of theDevvari was made requisite for the 
intioductiOD of any measure m the Council. The 
‘ enactmenii” of every measure required the assent of 
the Maharaja. Power was reserved to the Govern¬ 
ment to frame temporary emergent measuies for 
a space of six mouths, as also permanent measures affecting 
matters specially excluded from the purview of the Council, 
and submit them for the Maharaja’s absent. The matters 
w'bich were kc'pt out of the jurisdiction of the Council 
were ’— 


(a) The Eoval FatniK of Mjaoie 

{h} The lelifcions ut Highness the M.ihairij.i uitri the 

Pciiamouiit Powei or with foieign Princes oi States oi matters 
goveinerl h\ treaties, conventions or agreements then in force or 
thereafter to be made His Highness with tlie Paiamouni Power 
(c) Extradition of cnmmals 
(f?) Matters governed bj treaties 

ie) European vagi ants , 

if) European British subjects 

(<j) Post ottice>5, Telegraphs and Bailwajs , 

{h) M;,soie Militaiy Forces, oi 

(i) Such other matters as. might from time to time he reseived 
b\ His Highness the Maharaja for consideration bv the Government 


The function of the Council was strictly limited to 
legislation, and it was expressly forbidden to entertain 
any motion other than a motion for leave to introduce a 
bill or having leference to a bill actually introduced. The 
description given by Lord Macdonnell of the Councils m 
British India m then initial stages w^as equally applicable 
to the Council thus constituted It was a committee 
for the purpose of making laws, a committee by means of 
which the executive government obtained advice and 
assistance in their legislation, and the public derived 
the advantage of full publicity being ensured at every 
stage of the law-making process .... The Council 
was not a deliberative body with respect to any 
subject but that of the immediate legislation before it. It 
could not enqiuie into grievances, call for information, or 
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*‘XEHiiQe tbo conduct of the executive. The acts of the 
administration could not be impugned nor could they be 
properly defended m such assembly, except^with reference 
to the particular measure under discussion ” 

3'i The npwlj formed Legislative Council-with five 
non-ofticial members of whom oiii esteemed colleague 
Mr M C Ilangiengar was one, and five official membeis 
besides the Members of the Executive Council, sat for the 
first tune on 24th July, 1907, under the presidentship of 
the Levan, Mr V P. Madhava Eao, c,r E TheLewan 
welcomed the members on behalf of His Highness the 
Maharaja and referring to the importance of the event 
observed “We are to-day on the threshold of an 
important constitutional experiment, the second of its 
kind that has been undertaken m the State since the 
Rendition 2’he inauguration of the Representative 
Assembly, more than a quarter of a century ago, has been 
fully justified by the useful work it has done in its own 
sphere, whereby it has secured a definite place in the 
scheme of the Government We are now foi the second 
time broadening the basis of administration by inviting 
the co-operation of a number of official and non-official 
gentlemen m the discharge of one of the most important 
functions of the Go\emment, viz , that of legislation.” 
The Dew an next referred to the somewhat faint line 
of distinction between official and non-official members so 
far as Mysore was concerned, and said “ I fail to see any 
meaning m the antithesis so often set up between official 
and non-official views of a question, or the views 
entertained by Government and those entertained by 
the people The Government here is all centred in 
the Maharaja, and you know that I am indulging m no 
expressions of exaggeration when I say that, so far as our 
Maharaja IS concerned, he has, in governmental matters, no 
interest apart from those of his subjects. To him we 
may without suspicion of flattery apply the beautiful 
sentiments of the poet Kalidasa which weie quoted 
the other day in the Imperial Legislative Council 

ft m tfir; II 

For the welfaie of the subjects theuibeU ts he used to take 
tixiw frous them, ]u>t as the sun takes water hom the earth, to 
«M’!i the same .i tfious-indfold m the shape of lain ' ” 



The establishment of the Council was generally 
elcoiiied by His Highness’s 'subjects, and Mr. V N. Naru" 
iiiiha Iyengar, a non-otticial nifiiiber, giving expression 
•) then feelings at the first session of the Council stated 
We look upon the Council as the recognition and fruition 
f the grand central principle that the mteiests of the 
overeign and his subjects are identical, and that it is in- 
ispensable m the cause of good and progressive government 
hat the Euler should be constantly m sympathetic touch 
nth the people and should take into his mature consider- 
tion their ideals, sentiments and aspirations m every 
leasure of legislation undertaken for their benefit ” He 
bought that the appointment of non-ofiicials by noinina- 
Lon, rather than by election, w'as indispensable at the time, 
s the elective pimciple was still m its infancy iii India, 
nd much more so in Mysore, although m Mysore it hard 
he advantage of prospering under an indigenous rule 
le said “We hope that after this Council has been in 
ractical working foi some time, and when the results so 
ir achieved will justify it, His Highness the Maharaja’s 
.rogressi^^e Government will be pleased, in the fulness of 
itne, to enlarge the constitution and powers of the Legis- 
itive Council, so that it may become truly representative, 
nd may be allowed to take a share with tne Government 
□ the administration of the country ” 

34 The Council set about its task m right earnest, The work- 
nd the oppoitumties afiorded therein by the presence of mg of the 
lOn-officials were fully utilised by ihe Government in Conneil 
Hinging out a series of well considered measures, and 
lassing them into law, in conformity with public opinion 
,s expressed in the Council The first bill to be considered 
ly the Council was the Village Offices bill, a measure 
if the utmost unportance affecting the welfare of the 
ural public m general The law on the subject had till 
hen been scattered ovei a large body of rules and 
xecutive orders, many of them not known or easily 
ncessible to the public This hill, which had for its 
(bjeot the removal of many anomalies and misconceptions 
7 bich had till then existed in respect of this important 
iibjeot, was considered by the Council at three successive 
ittmgs and passed into laiv in Octobei, 1908 On the 
iompletion of their labours, His Highness the Maharaja, 
n a Message addressed to the Piesident, congratulated 
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tbe members of the Council, on the satisfactory 
manner m which this important and contentious measure 
had bet n dealt with. He said “The discassions weie 
full and mfonmug and show that the membeis both 
utlicial and uon-othcul fully appieciate their lesponsibility 
and aie piepared to bestow ungrudgingly their .time and 
thought on the measures submitted to them I should 
lie glad, if the bill becomes law, to express my appreciation 
of the services rendered b\ the non-official memheis m 
particulai ” 

The discuosious in the Council weie conducted as 
k'stified to by a Iitei Dewan, Su M Visvesvaraya, 
“ Ill a spirit of muturi concession and toleiation ” 
Within s{\ }ears fiorii the date of its establishment, the 
CouiKiI had to its credit ncaily ‘60 enactments placed on 
the statute book, with a view either to help in the admini¬ 
stration of the law or to piomote the economic well-being 
of the people 

35 Though the Council was staited at hist with 
hniited functions and with nominated membeis, no time 
was lost m enlarging its powers and widening its basis 
b\ introducing the principle of election The members 
of the Bepresentative Assembly had expressed a strong 
desire in 1907 that that body should be given the privilege 
of electing some members to the Council The Dewan 
assured the As&embly that tlie privilege would not be long 
in coming, and that the same spirit of geneiosity m which 
His Highness had spontaneously instituted the Legislative 
Council would prompt him to give the House this valued 
privilege in due time Ihis assurance was earned out 
immediately, and by lules tiamed in exercise of the 
powers vested m the G-overnmeut, under the Legislative 
Council Eegulation, the Assembly \vas allowed to elect 
two persona from among its own inembeis, one to 
represent the eastern and one the western districts ol 
the State and to lecommeud them foi nomination bv 
bo\ernmeiit 


-ib. In 1013, the strength of the Council was laised 
to a mmmium of 15 and a maximum of 21, and a kind 
of indirect election was mtioduced for filling up some of 
the non-official seats The number of seats allotted for 
iccommeudation b\ the Eepiesentative Assembly was 



iLn.iea-^wl fiom two to tonr, and four mou* \\w 
tiiiown open foi election by tlie distiicts For toe pinpo'sc 
of tins election, tlip eight dihtiicts weie divided, intij four 
groups of two districts each, and the local bodies and the 
electoiate foi the Repreaentativi^ Assembly m each group 
were to elect one member The total number of electors 
mall the districts was about 11,25U The Council had 
thus eight elected members who, though technically 
nominated by the Goveinment, were actually chosen by 
their respective electoiates, tli(‘ piocess of nomination by 
the (lovermnent being a foimality 

A higli piopeity oi educational qualihcatiou w'as 
piesciibed for candidates for election Persons pajing a 
land leveime of Es* SOU, oi a mohatarja tax of Rs 2i, 
01 luamdars owning mam villages with a henz 
of Rs oOO, with a sufficient knowledge oi English 
to be able to take part m the proceedings of the 
Legislative Council were qualified to be candidates, 
as well as graduates of Indian or English Universities of 
ten years’ standing 

The functions of the Council were at the same time 
enlarged, and made more than merely legislative. The 
Council was given the right of asking qiiestions on matters 
of public interest or importance, and the right of discussing 
the budget, but wuthout the power to vote upon it. The 
number of interpellations w^as limited to 12 at each session, 
the selection of questions to be answered being dependent, 
among othei considei ations, on the measuie of support 
accoided to them by the non-ofiicial members. 

37 Fuitbei privileges were granted to the Legislative 
Council, within the next few years, m lesponse to the wishes 
expiessed by the Representative Assemblv In 1915, the 
light to ask supplementary questions was conferred on the 
Council The same yeai, representations weie made in the 
Assembly that the number of questions to be answered m 
the Council should be raised, and aceoidingly it was in¬ 
creased to 20 In 1916, the Assembly lecommended the 
extension of the teim of office of the members of the Council 
to three yeais, and this was given effect to in 1917. 
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o8 In 1919, a fuither step was taken m the Reforms 
development of the Council Announcing this development 
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m hiB Aci<3iess to the Represenfcafcive Assembly of fcbat 
’iear the Dewaii stated '‘As the administration is 
griiwing m complexity and questions of finance involving 
additional taxation are coming into prominence, His 
Hig!iiie>B considers it necessary that in future non-official 
opinion should he even more fully utilised in connection 
with the task of administration He has accordingly 
decided that the Legislative Council should be enlarged, 
and that each distnct, and not each group of two 
districts, should be able to send a representative to the 
Council Tins is a reform which has been frequently 
ahked for 111 this Assembh, and it gives His Highness 
much pleasuie to be able to meet your wishes. Other 
('hanges in the Legislative Council include the creation of 
a st*at foi the Mysore University and four seats to be 
filled lip b\ nommation In the result the Legislative 
('ouncil which now consists of 21 members will, in future, 
have a strength of 30 members ” 

39 This announcement was implemented the same 
year by the Legislative Council Act XI of 1919, 
which raised the strength of the Council to 30, consisting 
of 12 officials and 18 non-ofecials 8 of whom weie to be 
elected The Council was thus given a clear non-offioial 
majonty, while its powers were at the same time enlarged 
by authorising its members to move resolutions on inatteis 
of general admuustrative interest, other than those 
excluded from the purview of the Council The powers 
now’ vested in it enabled the Council to scrutinise the 
actions of the G-ovetnmenb by exercising the important 
nghts of discussing administrative matters, and of asking 
for iiiformatioii regarding the actions andmeasuies of the 
Governiiient by means of interpellations and supplemen¬ 
tary questions. 

40. The system of mdirecij election by local bodies 
w inch was in force had not given satisfaction to the people 
and a desire had been expressed in favour of diiect election 
as tending towards the election of a candidate m immediate 
tou« h with the people The old system was, therefoie, done 
awa\ with, and the voters for the Repiesentative Assembly 
m a district were constituted into an electorate and declaied 
imtitled to vote for a luembei foi that distiict It had 
been found that the propeitv quahfioations had placed the 
landed classes at a disadvantage, as few capable men 
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possessing those qualifications and competent to serve on 
the Legislative Council were to be found amongst 
them, with the lesult that members of the legal profession 
some of w’hom possessed only academic qualifications, had 
more oi less monopolised all the seats allotted to the 
districts The property qualifications of candidates f(>r 
election were therefore reduced to the payment of a land 
levenue of Es 100, or a moliatarfa or municipal tax of 
Es 36, or m the ease of mam villages, a valuation of 
Rs. 150 


SECTION III—Changes in the Constitution 
of the Assembly. 

41 The growth of the Representative Assembly 
proceeded side by side with the development in the 
constitution and functions of the Legislative Ccuiicil 
In his Address to tbe Assembly m 1913, the then Dew an, 
Sir M Visvesvaraya, in announcing the mciease in the 
number of representatives from the Assembly on the 
Legislativ;e Council fiom 2 to 4 observed that although 
the Assembly bad been m existence since 1881, no 
piactical scheme had been put forward to show m what 
direction and in what manner the usefulness of that 
institution could be enhanced He therefore invited tbe 
members of the Assembly to consider questions pertaining 
to the composition of the Assembly, the methods of electing 
members thereto, its functions and the system of trans¬ 
acting business, and promised to submit for His Highness’s 
eoDsideration the views expressed by them.^ 

42. The Assembly had for some time been asking 
for the privilege of considering the budget and of offering 
suggestions thereon and of holding a second session for 
this purpose This was gianted in 1915-16. In 1916, 
His Highness the Maharaja issued a Rescript sanctioning 
the holding of a second session of the Assembly every 
year The second session of the Assembly was held 
foi the first time in April, 1917, when the budget w as 
placed before it for discussion before its submission to the 
Legislative Council 
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(1) Sir M Yisvesvaraya’s speeches, Yol 1,1910 17, p 127, 
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43 A new procediiie w as a.dopted about this time for 
the pteliuuunry investigation ot questions by means ot 
Committeeb. It was expected that this proceduie, if 
properlv developed, would facilitate the work of the 
Assembly In placing before it conciete issues qi definite 
recnnnneiidatiooa foiriiiiliited after a thoiough study of the 
■imstionshv membcih specially mteiested in them. Among 
the fommittees thus appointed was one ter discuss and 
report on the constitution and improvement of the 
Asiviuiihly Itself On the recommendation of this Com¬ 
mittee, teitam ehangcs were carried out in the constitution 
of the Ab^emhlv m 1918 First, the disparity in the 
property qualitications for the franchise m the diffeient 
taluks was done away with, and the electoiate was 
broadened bi the adoption for all taluks of a uniform reduced 
(fualification m respect of the payment of land revenue of 
Ks 50, or of a mohatarfa payment of Es. 10 per annum 
Secondlv, the distinction between the qualifications for 
voting and iiieriibership was abolished, thereby rendering 
voters eligible to stand as candidates for election. Thirdly, 
the privilege of interpellation on matters of public interest, 
subject to certain restrictions, was granted to the Assembly 
Later a redistribution of the seats was made in order to 
provide larger representation to Municipalities, and the 
term of ofiice of the membeis returned by the Municipal 
Councils and other public bodies was raised from 
one year to three years so as to bring it into line with that 
of the members returned from the ruial constituencies 

44 A resolution recommending the grant of respon- 
bihle goveinment m Mysore was sent up by some members 
for ton'^ideration in the June session of the Eepresentative 
Assembly m 19:21, but It was not admitted The subject 
was brought up again at the next session duung October, 
19'il, and this time it was allowed to be discussed The 
Dew an, Sir M Kantaiaj Urs, in his reply to the discus¬ 
sions stated that the G-oveininent while sympathising 
tt ith the natural aspirations of the people, felt that the 
subject could not be rushed He added “ Conditions m 
l\hsore are not on all fours with those m British India 
and It will not do mereh to copy what is considered 
suitable hu Biitish India The question of adopting 
measiirtb forgiving the people an increasing share m the 
admimstiation is engaging the earnest attention of the 
tTovermnent The views of the Assembly as indicated in 
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the dibfusbions lo-day %ill be‘submitted to His Highnf'^s tlie 
Maharaja for his gracious consideration, and I trust it will 
be possible to e?olve a scheme of reforms which may be placed 
befoie the A^sernblv foi diRCUt.bioii when we next meet,’ 


SECTION IV“'Constitutional Developments of 1933 


45. In Octobei, 1P2A a seheiiie of constitutioiul 
reforms was announced b\ the then Dew an, Hn 
Albion Banrierji, in the Kepresentative Assembl}, 
and a mixed committee of ofbcials and non-otticiah was 
constituted with Hajaiantrapranrui Sii Brajeadranath 
Seal, Vice-Chancellor of the Mi sore I mversit}, ah 
Ciuurman, for the purpose of working out the details of 
the scheme 1 he Committee examined in detail the 
whole theory of Coveinment Uh applied to a State m 
which, while the Piulei’ssiipreiiiacy is retained, as laige a 
share as possible in th(’ Goitriimentis conceded to lepre- 
sentatives ot the people Ihe Committee saw that thern 
was much in common between the working of the Hepre- 
sentative Assembly, as it had developed till then, and the 
working of a Bcferenduin The} thought that with some 
changes, the Assembh could be made to sene the two 
important ends of the Initiative and the Referendum 
The members of the Assembly, the Committee said, 
emerging as it w ere from the body of the people “ should 
bear mandates legardmg the people’s wants, desires and 
grievances which the Assembly may formulate for the 
purposes of an initiative to the legislature. They should 
he consulted in all important legislative measures, and the 
geneiai principles of all bills (including bills of taxation) 
should be referred to them and their views ascertained 
They should dibcuss the budget on general hues And, 
finally, they maj also bring mandates regarding matters 
which haxe been referred to the people by the Goxein- 
ment oi the legislature, especially m the case of bills 
touching, closeh and directly, the people’s daily life Such 
functions, the Eepi eseutative Assembly, properly composed 
and developed, can very usefully discharge ” f) The 
Legislative Council on the other hand, was to have 
a different function. It was “ to shape and formulate 
legislative measures to secure the well-being of the 
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(1) Report of the Seal Committee, Para 19 
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people bv and means acceptable to the lepresen- 
tatives of the people ” Confaeqiiently, in its composition, 
It not to be ‘ an epitome of the people, but an assembly 
embodting Its collective wisdom and virtue ” C) 

Jhc IVmmiittee submitted their leport to the 
Gov eminent on the 7th March, 1923, and it was published 
on the 26th April, 1923, for public criticism' The report 
’which was imanmious on all important points, except on 
the question of the representation of minorities, was widely 
dihCUbsed by public bodies in the State and at several 
conferences, and opinions and suggestions thereon were sub¬ 
mitted by them for the consideration of the Government. 

46 After a careful consideration of the repoit of 
the (’omnnttee, as well as of the views received by the 
Government, a Proclamation was issued by His Highness 
the Maharaja on 27th October, 1923, announcing the 
constitutional leforms sanctioned for the State The 
Proclamation affirmed His Highness’s earnest desire to 
provide for the increasing association of his people with 
his Government in the administration of the Btate, and 
announced that as the various measures which had been 
adopted from time to time m accordance with that desire 
had met w ith a gratifying response from the people, His 
Higlmess had resolved to take further substantial steps m 
the same direction His Highness invited the people to 
utilise the larger opportunities for public service and 
usefulness to the »State which he was now conferring upon 
them, and expressed his confidence that they would 
respond to Ins call with the same loyalty and sense of 
responsibility as m the past and m a spirit of mutual 
toleration and goodv\ill The law relating to the consti¬ 
tution and functions of the Representative Assembly and 
the Gegislatiie Council was promulgated in Acts XVIII 
and XIX of 1923 respectively, by virtue of His Highness’s 
pierogatne 

47 The Representative Assembly, the existence 
of w Inch had till then been based on an executive order, 
was now given a definite place in the constitution, and its 
powers ami fum tions w'ere defined by the Representative 
Assembh Wt and the rules framed thereunder By 
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the provisions of this Act, an obligation was laid on 
the Government to place the general principles of every 
bill before the Assembly m the form of a statement, 
except m cases of urgency, and to ascertain its opinion 
thereon, before introducing the bill in the Legislative 
Council The right of moving amendments to such 
general principles was conferred on the members of the 
Assembly, as well as the nght to move resolutions on 
matters relating to public administration Ho recog¬ 
nised right had till then been possessed by the Assembly 
of expressing its views on proposals for new or additional 
taxation, although the Government had m previous years 
consulted that body m regard to certain important 
measures of taxation, as for example, the levy of income- 
tax m the State It was now expressly provided that no 
new tax should be levied unless the opinion of the 
Assembly had been obtained beforehand. 

48 The powers of the Assembly m respect of the 
budget were further extended so as to include the right of 
moving resolutions on the budget But in keeping with the 
constitution and character of the Eepresentative Assem¬ 
bly, the resolutions on the budget were to be restncted 
to the general principles underlying the budget, and not 
to particular grants or appropriations The following 
heads of expenditure were kept outside the purview of the 
Representative Assembly as well as of the Legislative 
Council — 

(1) the Palace, including the Staff and Household of His 
Highness the Mahara]a, 

(2) the Military Forces of His Highni^ the Maharaja, 

(3) the pensions of public servants, 

(4) items of expenditure relating to or affecting the relations of 
His Highness the Maharaja with the Paramount Power or with other 
States, and matters governed by treaties, conventions and agreements 
then m force or thereafter to be made by His Highness the Maharaja 
with the Paramount Power , 

(6) interest on loans and charges on account of smbng funds 
guaranteed at the time of raising the loans, and 

(6) expenditure prescribed or authonsed by law 


49 The strength ot the Assembly was fixed at 250 
normally, but power was vested in the Government by 
the statute to increase the number up to a maximum of 
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275 for the purpose of removing inequalities, if any, o 
representation, and in order to meet the demand for thi 
representation of constituencies that might develop n 
course of time. The membership of the Assembly wa 
restricted to iion-officials as before, hut offioeis depute! 
by the Government for the purpose were allowed* to atten* 
the Assemblv and to take part in its proceedings, bu 
without the right to ’lote Not less than J.5t) and no 
more than 60 members w^ere to be elected by rural am 
urban constituencies respectively. 

50. The representation of special interests, such a 
Planting, Gold Mining, Trade and Commerce was systerna 
tised, and Labour was for the fiist time given representatioi 
on the Assembly as well as on the Goimcil A minimum o 
15 seats was allotted to special interests in the Assembb 
and wa^ to be failed up as far as possible by election througl 
associations serving special interests and satisfying pies 
cnbed conditions. Adequate provision w^as also made fo 
securing the representation of minority communities by i 
system of “ facultative representation ” by which mmorit;] 
communities were to be represented either through recog 
nised s^ieociations formed for the furtherance of the specifii 
interests, or for the general advancement, of the commu 
nity, or by nomination by Government m the absence o 
such associations Not less than 36 seats weie reserved fo 
the representation of minorities, of which 25 were to hi 
filled up ordinarily by election through associations am 
10 by nomination by Government In the case of com 
munities which formed distinct social groups and wen 
not likely to obtain their due share of representatioi 
through the general electorate, viz, Muslims, Indiai 
Christians and the Depressed Classes, a minimum numbe 
of 15, 5 and 3 seats respectively, were guaranteed, and ii 
the event of those communities not obtaining the requirec 
number of members through the rural and urban consti 
tuencies, provision was to be made for the return of suel 
number of members as luigbt be required to make up th( 
guaranteed number, either through recognised associationi 
or by nomination by Government Other communitiei 
which numbered 20,000 or more m population and failec 
to obtain representation through the general electorat! 
were also to be represented in the Assembly througl: 
associations satisfying certain prescribed conditions, w'hili 
the Government were empowered to nominate a membe] 
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to represent an\ community numbermf? even less than 
20,000j if circuuistance'5 should justify such special 
treatment 

51 The actual composition of the Assembly as 
last constituted in 1937 was as follows — 

(1) General Constituencies — 

Rural . 164 

Urban 46 


(2) Minorities — 


Elected 

19 

Nominated 

25 

(3) Special Inteiests — 


Nominated 

10 

Elected 

10 

« 

Total 


52 As regards the Legislative Council, with a view 
to secure representation in it, as far as possible, for all 
the interests m the State, its strength was increased to 
50, exclusive of the Dew an-President and the Members of 
the Executive Council who were to be ex-officio members. 
The non-officiai element m the Council was fixed by the 
statute at 60 per cent of the total strength, thus ensuring 
a non-official majority m the Council. Two-thirds 
of the non-officials were to be returned by election 
by the Eepresentative Assembly and by urban, 
rural and non-terntoiial constituencies, the remainder 
being nominated by the Government to represent minority 
groups and special interests, for the representation of 
which no specific provision had till then been made 
The distribution of seats betvveen official and non-official, 
elected and nominated members was as follows.— 


I. Non-officials 

A Elected niembers— 

(a) Urban constituencies, wz , the city municipal ar«ia 
of Bangaloi^ and Mysore (1 each) 
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(b) Eural constituencies, us , the eight distncts 
(1 each) 

fe) The Representative Assembly 


id) Special Interests 

Mysore University 1 

Commerce and Trade ] 

Planting 1 

Uiboui .. 1 


B Nominated 


II Nominated officials 


Total non-officials 


Total 


A miaiinum of two seats was guaranteed t 
Muslims and one seat each to Indian Christians an 
Depressed Classes. In the event of these minontie 
fading to secure this number through election either b 
the Representative Assembly or the general electorate 
the difference was to be made good by elecfcioiis throng] 
associations recognised for the purpose, or by nominatioi 
by the Government. 


Powers of 
kgiak- 
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63. The Council already possessed full powers o 
legislation on ail matters other than those specifically kepi 
out of its jurisdiction. The list of such excluded subjects 
was curtailed so as to hnng within the purview of the 
Council all matters pertaining to the internal administra¬ 
tion of the State, the subjects excluded being those relating 
to the Royal Family, Imperial lelations and changes in the 
Constitution of the State They were 


the 


(a) the Ruling Family of Mysore, 

lb) the relations of His Highness the Maharaia with 
Paramount Power or with Foreign Princes or States, 

(c) matters governed by treaties, conventions, and agreements 
then in fo^ or ther^ter to be made by His Highness the Maharaia 
wish the raramount Power, 

id) the provisions of the Legislative Council Act, 

(c) the provisions of the Representative Assembly Act, 

I/) such other matters as may, from time to time, be specially 

fotSfnieBt “ ® “““ by the 



In ail matters thus excluded from the purview of the 
Council, the Government were empowered as before to 
frame such regulations as might be necessary, and also to 
frame temporary emergent regulations for a period 
of SIX monthb on matters falling within the scope of the 
Council apd submit them for His Highness's assent The 
prerogative of the Maharaja to make laws independently 
of the Council, which was all along implicit, was expressly 
affirmed in the statute 

54. The powers of the Council m respect of finance Powara 
were extended to include the power of voting on over the 
the annual budget b} major heads d’he proposals of the budget 
Government for the appropriation of revenues or other 
moneys on all heads other than those excluded from the pur¬ 
view of the tw 0 Houses w'ere to be submitted to the Council 

in the form of demands for grants. The Council was em¬ 
powered to assent, or refuse to assent to a demand, or to 
lediice the amount specified therein either by a reduction of 
the whole grant, or by the omission or reduction of any of 
the items of expenditure m the demand The vote 
of the Council rejecting or reducing an;y demand was 
binding on the Government, except in cases where 
the Government considered that the expenditure 
provided for by the demand was necessary for the carrying 
on of any department, or for the discharge of the Govern¬ 
ment’s responsibility In such a case they were empowered 
to restore the rejected or reduced demand and to act as if 
the demand had been assented to by the Council. The 
grant of these powers was coupled with an increase in 
the number of resolutions and interpellations that could 
be brought at any session of the Council. 

55. The bases of both the Assemhl} and the Council ExtenaioD 
were further widened by an extension of the franchise on a of tfio 
large scale. The property qualifications of voters to the 
Kepresentative Assembly were reduced by 50 per cent 

In rural constituencies the qualifications for the voter 
were reduced to an assessment to land revenue of Rs. 25, 
or a kadim tenancy with a rent of Rs 25, oi payment 
of mohataifa or municipal tax of Rs 5, oi mere 
payment of income-tax, or the ownership of mam villages 
with a henz of Es 125 In urban constituencies the 
property qualifications were to be the same as those pre¬ 
scribed for voters at municipal elections, and the other 
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qualifications the same as those for voters in rui 
constituencies In the case of the Legislative Council, 
view of the difference m functions and powers between t 
two bodies, the property qualifications were fixed twice 
high as those of the voters to the Assemblv 


SECTION V—Important Changes since 1923 

BeduotioQ 56, (a) The past fifteen years have witnessed a sern 
ofiroperty of further developments within the fiame-work of th 
ton f T' constitution of 192S, wLich have been effected i 

response to a number of resolutions passed either m th 
inline Legislatee Council or the Representative Assembl} 

Ojoncil and on the recommendations of successive Committee 
appointed from time to time The fiist change o 
importance was made three years after the mauguiatioi 
of the new reforms A resolution was unanimously adoptee 
at the Representatn e Assembly after considerable discus 
Sion during the Basara Session of 1925 recommending 
that the property qualifications of voters and candidates tc 
the Legislative Council m the rural constituencies might 
be reduced by 50 per cent, so as to make them correspond 
with those fixed for voters to the Assembly This 
recommendation was accepted by the Goveinment, with 
a view to enlarging the electniate to the Legislative 
Council, and effect was given to it with the reservation 
that the qualifications of the candidates to the Criunoil 
should however remain unchanged. 

Bemoral of Similarly, in response to a resolution passed by the 

SHE dis- Legislative Council m February, 1927, the disqualification 
quftlifica- of candidates on the ground of sex was removed, enabling 
women to stand for election to the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council 

(c) A Committee appointed m 1926 recommended 
mncliise iiifer aiia the extension of the franchise to title-holders 
o utle for boch the Legislative Council and the Representative 
loWew. Assembly and this was approved by the Government. 

WistjibQ. 57. Another Committee, appointed m 1932 to review 
atstnd fiistnbution of seats m the Representative Assembly and 
tereaw m examine certain other questions referred to it, suggested 
le number that the number of seats allotted to each taluk oi sub-taiuk 
mis should generally have some reference to its population. 
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[’be Committee proposed that taluks ha\mg a popu- 
ation of o\er one lakh should ha\e 3 senta, those 
laving a population between CfMKlO and one lakh 
v^o seats, and those with a population oi less than 
>0,000, one seat The Committee further suggested the 
ncrease oi the number of seats guaranteed to I^Iushms 
rom 15 to 13 and those of the Depressed Cia^'ses from 6 
0 10, the Ijttter being contingent on suitable persons 
>emg available for nomination, and the introduction of 
he system of proportional representation by ineaus of the 
mgle transferable vote for the election of members of 
he Representative Assembly from the city constituencies 
f Bangalore and Mysore These proposals exr eptmg that 
elating to the increase in the number of seats to be 
sserved for the Depressed Classes were atcepte} by the 
rovernment, and given effect to by them. 

o8 A third Committee was appointed m J935 to 
nquiie tnfef aha into the desirability of retaining the 
lepre^entative Assembly as a constitueiicv for returning 
lembers to the Legislative Council The Committee drew 
tfcention to the fact that the two bodies m Mysore were 
ot design^ to form part of a composite bicameial legis- 
itnre, but were more or less independent bodies with 
efined functions of their own, and pointed out that by 
ending representatives to the Legislative Council the 
.ssembly would more or less lose to some extent its 
idependent and original character and come under the 
lading stnngs of the Legislative Council. The Com- 
nttee were further of opinion that the system of indirect 
lection of members to the Legislative Council had not 
reduced the result which was ongmally expected of it, 
12 , that it might reflect the various shades of opinion in 
ae country, and that the results of the elections dunng 
le previous twelve jears had disclosed that the two cities 
f Bangaloie and Mysore got a representation of about six 
lembeis out of eight leturnrd by the Represeutati\e 
ssembly, the lesult being that the cities got a prepon- 
erance of seats under the system The Committee 
ccordmgly recommended that the Assembly should not 
ny longer serve as an electorate fot the Legislative Council 
nd that the eight seats thus withdiawm from the 
Representative Assembly should be distributed among the 
[ght (iistricts The Committee further recognised that 
lere were obvious advantages in restricting the 
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tnerabership to one House only, following in this respeo 
the example of British India, where no person could be { 
lupinber of both the Legislative Assembly and the Counoi 
of Htate 01 of the Provincial and Imperial bodies Th< 
Committee were also of opinion that expeuence ha( 
shown that legislative business was impeded by th< 
necessitv to place a statement of the general principles o 
proposed bills before the Representative Assembly in th< 
lirst instance. They were of opinion that, whenever n 
was found necessary by the Government, a bill might b( 
first mtroduced m the Legislative Council and its genera 
pnnciples placed before the Representative Assembly ai 
the earliest opportunity before the final passing of the bill 
These proposals were accepted by the Government anc 
necessary amendments were made m the Bepiesentatm 
Assembly and t he Legislative Council Acts 


SECTION VI—Working of the Reformed Constitution 

59 The working of the reformed constitution anc 
the extent of the influence exercised by the two Houses 
on the Executive may now be briefly noticed.' So far as 
legislation is concerned, 150 bills initiated by the Govern 
ment since 1924 have been passed into law up to the end 
of December, 1938, Of these the general pnnciples of 13^ 
were placed before the Assembly m the form cf statements 
as required b} the constitution, and the opmions of the 
Assembly thereon were ascertained before their introduc 
tion m the Legislative Council In respect of the 
remaining 11 bills, owing to their urgency, the Govern 
ment, m exercise oi the powers vested m them till 1936 
of introducing a bill m such cases without previous 
consultation of the Assembly, introduced them into the 
Legislative Council, and they were passed into law 
Of the 139 bills on which the Assembly w^as consulted the 
general principles of 16 were not approved by it, but the 
Government deemed it necessary to proceed w ith them 
further They were therefore taken up to the Legislakve 
Council and passed into law'm due course Among the 
bills thus thrown out by the Assembly and yet passed 
into law' were bills to amend the Penal Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Code in regard to the suppiession of 
the circulation of trafiic m obscene publications, the 
Agnc'iilturmts' Relief bill, the Contempt of Courts bill, 
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the Irrigation bill, and bills relating to the de\eloptnent 
of the Sugar Industry, the levy of Excise dul} on 
Sugar, Road Traffic and Taxes, and the Removal of 
Religious and Caste Disabilities The \eidict of the 
Assembly in respect of 21 bills which were rejected by it was 
accepted-b 7 the Government, vith the result that the bills 
were not proceeded with further The more important 
of these biljs w'ere those dealing wutli election offences 
and inquiries, and for preventing and controlling the 
spread of contagious diseases All the T50 bills initiated 
by the Government were considered and passed by the 
Legislative Council and no measure has been rejected 
b) it at any time 

60 As legards piivate members’ bills, thiee bills were 
brought up by the members of the Legislative Council The 
first was a bill for lestraming the solemnisation of child 
mariiages The Council refused leave to introduce it The 
other two bills w ere, one for the suppression of immoral 
traffic in the State, and the other for the removal of legal 
obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widow's, Both of 
them were approved by the Assembly, and later passed by 
the Legislative Council and became law in due course 

61 The power of moving resolutions has often been 
used by the members of the Assembly for urging the necessity 
of initiating legislation m respect of certain matters 
Twelve such resolutions have m all been passed m the 
Assembly, and legislation has actually been undertaken m 
pursuance of four of them These were the Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act, an Act for the removal of legal obstacles to 
the marriage of Hindu widows, and an Act for the sup¬ 
pression of immoral traffic in the State Two resolutions 
were passed pressing for the prevention of cow-slaughter 
by legislation The question was examined by a Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Government m 1926 A 
resolution of 1926 and subsequent resolutions on the 
subject of appointing a Committee for the reform of 
Hindu Law led to the appointment by the Government 
in 1929 of a Committee to examine the question of 
impiovmg the position of women under the Hindu Law 
of Inheritance. Legislation w’as undertaken in the %ht 
of the Committee’s recommendations and resulted in Act 
X of 1933 The prevention of beggary m the State was 
the subject matter of a resolution in the Dasara session 
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of 1928 As the provisions of Section §6 of the Police 
Act penalising importunate street begging were consideied 
sufficient for the purpose, the matter was not pursued 
further No action was considered immediately necessary 
in respect of the resolutions passed by the Assembly 
about the prohibition of the slaughtei of animals during 
/floras, the enabling of mem herb of e-very community to 
take out processions in all public streets irrespective of 
mamool or custom, the abolition of untouchability in 
the State, and the empowering of the High Court to issue 
writs of Mandamm^ Gertwran and Habeas Corpvs 

62 As regards legislation on subjects excluded fiom 
the purview of the Legislative Council and the Repiesenta- 
tive Assembly, two ineasuies have been passed into law^ 
dunng the peaod The^ weie Acts XI and XII of H)36 
amending the Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council Acts respectively, and intended t) give effect to 
the constitutional changes recommended by the Committee 
appointed in 1985, which have been leferred to above 

58. The powers vestednn the Government to frame 
temporary emeigent Acts were exercised in respect of four 
measures. The first was Act I of 1926, the Cotton Excise 
Duty Suspension Act, which followed the corresponding 
British Indian statute passed m that year and was 
intended to bring Mysore into line with British India m 
respect of the abolition of the cotton excise duty. The 
second was the Italian Loans and Credits Prohibition Act, 
II of 1986, and the other two were the Match Excise 
Duty Act, I of 1984, and the Sugar Excise Duty Act, VII 
of 1987, which were designed to give effect to the agree¬ 
ment with the Governnaent of India in respect of those 
two duties All the four emergent Acta were later passed 
% the Legislative Council and placed permanently on the 
statute book It is significant to note that the special 
powers of the Maharaja to reserve to himself any class of 
subjects by withdrawing them from the purview of the 
Council, and also his prerogative to make laws mdepend- 
enfcl} of^the Council in matteis falling within the purview 
of the Council, have not at any time been exercised since 
the Countil was established in 1907 

C4. Uutside the spheie of legislation too the 
iiilltience exercised by the Assembly and the Legislative 
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Council .oil the Executive by other methodb provided 
m the Constitution has been no less noteworthy The 
powei of interpellation was ireeh exercised bj menibeis 
of both the Houses m an incieasing measure to elicit 
mforination with regard to marteis relating to the administ¬ 
ration ofihe State The total number of mterpehations 
which in 1924 was 93 in the Assembly and 104 ui the 
Legislative Council stood m 1938 at 141 and 381, 
respective!}' 

65 The other mode of mtluenemg the Govern- Besolu* 
ment, tu, the passing of resolutions, has also been 
freely lesorted to The total number of lesolutions dis¬ 
cussed m the Assembly since 1924 was 362, of which 181 
were withdrawn after discussion Of the remainder, 61 were 
accepted by the Government, 100 passed and'20 rejected by 
the Assembly In the Legislative Council 178 resolutions 
came up before the Council, of which 130 were withdrawn 
with 01 without discussion, 22 were accepted by the 
Government, 13 with and 9 without modifications Of the 
26 divisions in the Council, 19 were m favour of the Govern¬ 
ment and 7 were against it. The subject matter of the 
resolutions in both the Houses ranged over the entire 
sphere of the administrative and social activities in the 
State The large&t number of resolutions on any single 
subject dealt with by the Assembly related to education 
Nest in Older came resolutions relating to salaries and 
services, communal lepresentation in the services, land 
revenue, iriigation, medical relief and local self-government 
As instances of the topics dealt with in the resolutions in the 
Legislative Council may be mentioned the introduction of 
Kannada as the medium of instruction m all high sobools, 
an eni^^uiry into the economic condition of all classes of 
people, the compulsory levy of education cess, the construc¬ 
tion of electric tramways in Bangalore, the employment 
of local talent in all appointments of trust and responsi¬ 
bility m the State Eailways, the introduction of legislation 
to oblige industrial concerns with a capital of Bs. 5 lakhs 
and above to give tiainiug to graduates, the increasing 
of the number of primary schools by 5,000 on a five year 
prooramme, the empowering of local bodies to launch 
criminal prosecutions for non-payment of taxp due to 
them, the enhancement of the grant for the scholarships 
to students of the backwaid and depiessed classes, and 
the abolition of the Central Becruitment Boaid, 
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66. The number of representations sent up for 
an} session of the Assembly since 1924 has langed 
between 200 and S(X) The total number of representa¬ 
tions which came up foi discussion in the Assembly was 
1,104 It IS seen that action has been taken by the Gov¬ 
ernment w herever practicable in respect of representations 
\ report of the action taken by the Government is being 
printed and circulated to the members of the Assembly 
after each session 

67. Resolutions m respect of constitutional changes 
were often discussed and sometimes given effect to by the 
Goveniment Thus it was m response to a resolution 
discussed m the Legislative Council in 1924 that the 
property qualifications of voters to the Legislative Council 
m rural constituencies v ere reduced to the level of those 
prescnbed for the voteis of the Assembly Similarly the 
disqualification arising from sex, rendering women ineligible 
to stand as candidates for election to the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council, was removed m 
accordance with a resolution passed by the Legislative 
Council in 1927 as already referred to 

68. Ah regards financial powers, the Representative 
Assembly has fieely made use of its power of passing 
resolutions on the budget, and a series of them have, where- 
ever possible and practicable, been accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment and given effect to In the Legislative Council, no 
motion to omit or reduce any grant or any item m a grant 
has, so far as we are aware, been earned The procedure 
generally followed was to move for a cut of a nominal 
amount m a demand with a view to raise a discussion 
on the policy of a department, or to draw the attention 
of the Government to any matter connected with the 
object of the grant. The total number of cut-motions 
tabled under the reformed Constitution was 2,469, which 
were either not moved or were withdrawn after discussion, 
with the exception of a very few motions which were 
pressed to a division and lost No occasion has therefore 
arisim calling for the exercise of the special powers vested 
in the Government of restoring a rejected or a reduced 
demand. 


69. The other instruments through which the two 
Houses ha\e been able to mliiience the administration are 
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the Standing Cojnniittees. The Seal Goimiiittee thought 
thuit such Connnittees or Boards would be aids to adminis¬ 
tration as well as to legislation, and that they were the 
means to a closer rap'port between the Government and the 
people On the recommendation of the Committee, three 
Standing Committees were formed, one m connection with 
the Kailways, Electrical and Public Works Departments, 
another m oonueotion with Local Self-Government and 
the Departments of Medicine, Sanitation and Public 
Health, and a third one in connection with Finance and 
Taxation Each of the Standing Committees consisted of 
six members, of whom four were members of the Represen¬ 
tative Assembly and the remaining two were drawn from 
the Legislative Council The members were selected by 
the Government out of a panel of 16 elected by the 
Representative Assembly, and JO elected by the 
non-official members of the Legislative Council The 
Member of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Departments to which the Committee related was the 
Chairman of each Committee The functions of the Com¬ 
mittees were purely advisory and their proceedings were 
treated as confidential It is not possible to have a 
consistent review of their working, but it may be stated 
that they have been serving a useful purpose, not only 
m providing a traming for selected members of the two 
Houses by givmg them an insight into the details of 
actual administration, but also by making their knowledge 
and experience available to the Government 

SECTION VII—Local Self-rGovemment 

70 We have now to deal briefly with the evolution of Evolufewn 
local self-government in Mysore. Its beginnings m the 1*^1 
districts go back to 1874, when under rules issued by the 
Chief Commissioner, District Committees consisting of 
select non-official gentlemen were formed to help the 
district officers m the work of admimstenng local 
funds which were being raised since 1860 by the levy 
of certain cesses and fees, and intended to be used 
for local necessities such as education, roads, medical 
relief, etc The Bangalore City Municipality came 
into existence as far back as 1862 After 1881, the 
introduction of legislation regarding local boards engage 
the prolonged attention of the Government. A hill was 
prepared as early as 1883 and was submitted to the 
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O’O'venimeiit of India m 1885 The final approval of 
the Gove’-innwifc of India was received m 1902, after 
which It passed into law The rules under the 
enactment were issued m September, 1903 Undtu these 
rules, eight Board-, were constituted foi the eight districts, 
and sec enty-seven Taluk Boards—one for each taluk and 
sub-taluk Thirty-eight Unions were also brought into 
existence in the bmaller towns It cvas provided in the 
new Act that a certain proportion of popularly elected 
mem^rs from each taluk should be leturned to the Distuct 
Boards, whose functions were enlarged and defined The 
District Boards, however, continued to be undei the 
control of the district officers This was also the case 
with the municipalities which, prior to 1906, had been 
brought into existence by executive orders of Govern¬ 
ment and subsequently under the Municipal Act VII 
1906. 

71 The question of liberalising the constitution and 
powers of the local bodies was under the active considera¬ 
tion of the Government, and two Committees were 
appointed for this purpose m 1914. A Conference of 
IxKjal Boards and Municipalities was also held in the year 

1915 In 1916-17, rules were framed by the Government 
pennitting the election of Vice-Presidents by District 
Boards The reports of the Committees were placed 
before the GoYemment and they passed orders thereon m 

1916 The Committee had characterised the provisions 
of the Local Boards Regulation as illiberal They found 
that the Taluk Boards had been inactive mainly because 
they had no distinct sphere of work allotted to them, and 
had so far been merely agents of the District Boards. 
Under the scheme recommended by the Committee, there 
was to be an elected majority m all Boards. The 
Taluk Boards were given independent powers, subject only 
to the control of the District Boards in some respects, 
to administer functions of a more or less localised 
character, leaving to the District Boards such functions 
and services as required co-ordinate organisation through¬ 
out the district A separate Taluk Board Fund was to 
bt‘ created for administrative purposes, as well as a 
separate budget As regards District Boards, it was the 
Government b desire to develop them ultimately into 
District Councils, and they were therefore given the power 
to pass resolutions even on matters that did not ordinarily 
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come within their cognisance and submit them to the 
Grovernment for their consideration In order to emboil} 
these and other provisions in legislation, it was considered 
advisable to recast the law relating to local boards as a 
whole, instead of merely amending the old Regulation 
Accordingly, the new Local Boards and Village Pancha- 
yets Act (VI of 1918) was passed Hitherto, Village 
Improvement Committees had been in existence and were 
working under rules framed by the Government The 
new Act provided a statutory basis for constituting uchs 
of them as were working satisfactorily, into village 
authorities dealing with improvements, sanitation, etc 

In 1919, the constitution of District and Taluk Boards 
was defined in accordance with the new Act, and 
rules were also framed regarding the representation of 
important interests and communities m these Boards In 
the next year the work relating to economic development 
which had hitherto been entrusted to District and Taluk 
Committees was transferred to the District Boards, render¬ 
ing it obligatory on the part of Boards to devote attention 
to economic development and to levy an education cess. 
The Bangalore District Board was given the privilege of 
electing a non-official President, and non-officials were 
appointed Presidents of two other District Boards, and all 
District Boards were given non-official Vice-Presidents 

The law relating to Municipal Councils was also 
recast in 1918, along with that relating to Local Boards. 
Municipalities were classified into City, Town and Minor 
Munici palities The elected element was raised to one-half 
m the case of Town Municipalities, and to two-thirds in 
the case of City Municipalities The Bangalore City Muni¬ 
cipality had been given a non-official Presidentm 1913 and 
the right of electing a President m 1920 The principle 
of having elected Presidents for City and Town Municipali¬ 
ties was accepted by the Government, and the Deputy 
Commissioners, as a rule, ceased to be Presidents of Muni¬ 
cipal Councils. Assistant Commissioners and Amildars, 
however, ooutinued to he the Presidents of Municipalities 
m taluks, except where suitable non-officials were available. 
Several Town and Minor Municipal Councils were 
given the privilege of electing their Vice-Presidents 
Generally the control of the Government was relaxed, and 
the scope of the Councils enlarged, and provision was made 
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fco empower %leet Councih to control elementary education, 
medical relief including vaccination, and Muzrai institu¬ 
tions, In 11121 the law was amended so as to enable 
Finnicipalities to undertake the work of economic 
de\ eiopment also 

72 A Local Self-(Government Conference was held 
in l'l23 Among the more important of their recom¬ 
mendations which w’ere accepted by the G-ovemraent were 
the abolition of Taluk Boards and Village Improvement 
Committees and the placing of all Village Panchayets on 
a statutory footing In actual working, it bad been found 
that the Taluk Boards did not possess adequate resouices 
to do any useful work, and were a costly and unnecessary 
unit m the administration On the other hand, the 
importance of awakening the interest of the people m 
rural improvement by developing autonomous institutions 
in the villages had long been recognised as a fruitful 
means of growth. The Taluk Boards were therefore 
abolished in 1927, and the establishment of a Panohayet 
for each village, or group of villages, with separate 
resources for attending to their vital needs was sanctioned 
The District Boards Act was amended, and the constitution 
of Village Panchayets wasregulatedby a separate enactment 
passed m the same year The Panchayets were to consist 
of 5 to 12 members, at least half of whom were to be elected 
The Chairman was to be nominated by the Grovernment in 
the initial stages, the right of election being conceded 
when the Panchayets were well established and working 
satisfactorily. The functions of the Panchayets were to 
be classified into obligatory and optional. The former was 
to include village sanitation and communications, and the 
latter all other items, eg, promotion of the health, 
convenience and comfort of the inhabitants Selected 
Panchayets were to be entrusted with powers under the 
Village Courts and the Tank Panchayet Eegnlations and 
the Forest Panchayet Rules, and provision was also made 
for the transfer of control over Muzrai institutions and 
schools To enable Panchayets to function efficiently they 
weie empowered to ie\y certain taxes The Panchayets 
were placed under the guidance of the Amildar 

73 The Elementary Education Act was passed m 
1930 vith the mam ob 3 ect of investing the local bodies 
with the management, control and financing of elementary 
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educafcioD The liacsfei of the control of primary education 
to local authorities took place on 1st July, 1931. The Acts 
relating to local self-government were further amended in 
1932-33. The mam feature of the levision of the Muni¬ 
cipal Act was the introduction of adult suffrage m 
Minor Municipalities and the increase of the elected 
element in the Municipal Councils. Per nearly eight years 
now, every IQistrict Board m the State has had an elected 
President and Vice-Piesident, and the official and nomi¬ 
nated elements m the Boards have been considerably 
1 educed Thus, out of a total of 295 members for the 
eight Distiict Boards in the State, 199 were elected and 
60 non-officials nominated by the Government, theremam- 
mg 36 being ex-oficio members They have exercised 
control ovei expenditure exceeding Es. 22 lakhs annually 

The number of Municipalities m the State excluding 
the cities of Bangalore and Mysore, is now 104, out of 
which 40 are Town Municipalities and 64 Minor Muni¬ 
cipalities Only 4 of these have elected non-officiai 
Presidents All the Town and Minor Municipal Coun¬ 
cils, with one exception, have elected Vice-Presidents, 

There are 11,843 Village Panchayets m the State 
with a membership of 88,901 485 of these have got 

elected Chairmen The total income of all the Pancha- 
vets for the year 1937'38 amounted to Es 1113 lakhs, 
and the total expenditure to Es. 10 81 lakhs. The total 
funds at the credit of these institutions at the end of the 
year amounted to over Es 32 lakhs. 

74 In general, from the reports we have received 
regal dmg the woiking of the local bodies, it is seen that 
increasing mteiest is being taken by the people in the 
management of their own affairs Many works andservices 
of public utility are being carried out by the local bodies 
In fact m their enthusiasm, local bodies have sometimes 
undertaken woiks without due regard to their resources 
In the case of the District Boards, however, the somewhat 
unsatisfactory financial position appears to have been due 
in the mam to the inelastic nafcuie of their revenues. The 
question of improving their income recently engaged the 
attention of a committee presided over by our colleague 
Mr S Hiriannaiya. We observe that although the 
Working of local self-governing bodies has not been free 
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from shortcoiiim"s, a very good record of achieveioeut 
fetands to the ciedit of non-officials especially in the sphere 
of the District Boards and Municipalities under the control 
of non-official Presidents The pimcipal shoitcornmgs 
too hare had relation not so much to the capacity of 
non-offieials for the efficient management of affairs, as to 
the general quality of the political consciousness m the 
country Thus, communal considerations still appear to 
infliience elections to local bodies, and sometimes even their 
measures and policies This has necessitated the reten¬ 
tion by the Government of the power to nominate a certain 
number of members to the local bodies in order to remove 
inequalities of representation, as the minority communities 
have so far stood little chance of success lu the geneial 
elections In the Village Panchayets, the system of 
ele( ted chairman has apparently not been ver 3 ^ popular, 
perhaps because villagers have been anxious to avoid 
incurring the unpopularity incidental to the levy and 
collection of taxes The Pancha^’^ets have not e\ meed 
much interest in the matter of the levy of optional taxes, 
and have often lagged behind even as regards eollecbion of 
the corn pul sorj' taxes, with the result that recently the 
Go\eminent have had to take power to arrange* for their 
col lection'through official agency. In general, the working 
of Village Panchavets, as compared with that of the 
Municipalities and District Boards, goes to show that the 
le'vel of civic ami political sense in the rural areas is 
considerably lower than that in the towns 

This concludes the narrative of the growth and 
working of representative irrstitutions, including local 
self-governing bodies, m Mysore. We have deerued it 
necessary to go into this matter at somewhat greacei length 
than usual, so as to give at a glance a connected picture 
of constitutional evolution m Mysore during the last six 
decades. We shall proceed in the next chapter to deal 
with the growth of political consciousness in Mysore and 
the fundamental considerations which have to be kt-pt in 
view in formulating a scheme of reform 



CHAPTER III 

Fundamental Considerations. 

SECTION I—The Growth of Political Consciousness 

« 

76. We have set out in some detail the histoncal Theobjec- 
baekaiound against which we have to consider the neces- 
sity foi fiiither leform and the shape which such reform 
will have to take In the Government Order appointing 
the Committee, we have been asked m general terms to 
formulate proposals as to further changes “ which may be 
desirable m order to secure the steady and harmonious 
constitutional progress of the Btate from the point of 
view of all the interests concerned.” According to the 
same Government Order, the object to be aimed at in 
formulating our proposals is to promote the contentment 
and well-being of all classes of His Highness’s subjects, and 
to increase the scope for their exercise of the duties and 
privileges of citizenship, on the basis of the ideals and prin¬ 
ciples enuheiated in the gracious Address of His Highness 
the Maharaja to the joint session of the reformed 
Eepresentative Assembly and Legislative Council m 1924. 

76. In our opinion, that Address (Appendix VI) is a Hia Higb- 
constitutional document of great and enduring importance, 
and the ideals inculcated therein are as true and as 
applicable to-day as when they were pronounced fifteen 
yeais ago. It is in essence nothing less than a charter of 
the political liberties of the people of Mysore, aod a guar¬ 
antee of ordered constitutional progress m the State m 
the future The inauguration of the new Constitution has 
been described therein as buta step in a continuous and 
well-ordeied process of development, which has been going 
on for over forty years,” and the hope is expressed that 
‘ the process will continue wnth the same adaptability in 
the future.” It is also observed “ We have known 
neither stagnation nor precipitate change We have been 
advancing steadily, adapting cur constitution and admmis- 
trative machmery to new times, needs and aspirations.” 

The key-note of that Address may thus be described as 
the continuity of planned constitutional progress. It is m 
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the light of this principle tliafc we have discussed on 
problems and submitted our recommendations, so as t( 
avoid stagnation as well as precipitate change 

77. In the course of the self-same Address occurs tbi 
following observation “ That the history of Mysore ir 
the recent past has run smoothly is a good omen foi 
the future.” For thirteen years theread’tei, historj/ 
continued to run with more or less the same smoothness. 
Though there has been a certain amount of demand 
for “Responsible Government’’ in the State for some 
time, the agitation for it has become intensified 
of late through the activities of the Congress It is 
significant that its commencement coincided with the 
inauguration of what is popularly called “ provincial 
autonomy ” m British India and the advent into power of 
the Indian National Congress in the majoiity of the 
Provinces. We are not suggesting that it should or could 
have been otherwise To our mind it is but one more 
indication of the fact that no well-ordered Indian State can 
hope to remain m isolation, uninfluenced by what is going 
on outside m the rest of India, The most difficult portion 
of our task has been to assess to what extent t*he recent 
agitation m the State is an induced phenomenon and 
to what extent it is really a spontaneous growth For on 
w’hat 18 indigenous will depend mainly the extent to which 
the existing Constitution will need modification It is our 
profound conviction that any blind attempt to copy the 
evolution m British Indiaj ignoring the traditions m vogue 
in an Indian State like our own, will be fraught with serious 
consequences. As has been well observed by the Seal Com¬ 
mittee, “ Even if political institutions were accidental by¬ 
products of history, they could not be imported wholesale 
from abroad; but m truth they are regional products and 
the true test of a people’s self-governing capacity is the 
capacity for fresh institutional construction from within 
in response to the forces of the given region and 
environment.” C) 

i8 In gauging the pace of political activity m 
.lysOTe as compared with British India, we may therefore 
vdl begin by taking into account important points of 
difference Political activity m British India maybe said 

fllHeporfc of the Seal Comaiittee, Para 22, 
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to have been oiganised on an all-India basis, when the 
Indian National Congress was started m 1885. It really 
derived its first inspiration from British sources and ideals, 
and for twenty years thereafter was not in any way 
aveise to governmental co-operation Bubsequent tenden¬ 
cies, howevei, took a different direction, and a pronounced 
cleavage m interest between the rulers and the ruled has 
charaeteiised the course of politics in British India Borne 
interesting observations regarding the origin of the 
political agitation m British India and the difference 
between the circumstances m Mysore and those m India 
are contained m the Dewan’s Address to the Basara 
Bepresentative Assembly in October, 1908 After referring 
to the working of the Representative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council, the Dewan, Mr. Y P Madhava Rao, 
reminded his hearers —“We have a completely organised 
system of Government modelled on that of Bntisb India 
and manned almost entirely by Indians The efforts of 
Government have been continuously directed to the promo¬ 
tion of the inoial and material good of the people. . 

Possessing ail these advantages it would be sheer fully if, 
misled by catch phrases and spurious agitation, we allowed 
ourselves to be seduced from our duty to ourselves and to 
the State .. ” 

79 Whatever may have been the causes for the Early poll- 
cleavage of interests between the rulers and the ruled m tical acfci- 
British India, no such cleavage has ever existed m Mysore ^ 

But on the other hand, the relations between the Euler and 
the ruled have been characterised by a harmony which 
has been the admiration of outsiders Although the 
Representative Assembly was started -as fai back as the 
year 1881, i e., four years earlier than the Indian National 
Congress, it did not become a nucleus for political 
agitation Giievances of a tangible character were ex¬ 
pressed m the Assembly and the Government gave them 
due Gonsideiation There was no political ferment as in 
British India As we have said before, the de facto 
position of the Assembly was superior to its position in 
theory and generally speaking there was contentment In 
comparison with the circumstances in conceinporaneous 
British India, it is a curious commentary that m Mysore, 
thiity-two years after the Assembly had come into 
existence, ^ 0 , in 1913, the head of the Administration 
himself had to tell the Assembly that no practical scheme 
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lh«l bpwi luit forward by it oo far, to show m what 
direction and in what inannei the usefulness of the 
iiiblitution t oiild be enhanced, he had to uige the membeis 
to offei then ^uguestioiis Political aspiiations weie thus 
not veiy Loii -pituous m the eailiei stages 

hO. TiiC' War and the political ferment consequent 
thereon m Biiti^h India, the agitation foi «Hoine Kule, 
the Montagu announcement and the lefoims which 
followed, had some mild repercussions m Mysoie But 
the principal happening outside, which influenced Mysore, 
was the formation of the noii-Brahmiii party m Madras, 
m 1917. The agitation caught on lapidly m Mysore and took 
the shape of a demand foi adequate representation in the 
public services of communities which were not sufficiently 
represented In 1918, a nan-Brahmm deputation waited 
on His Highness the Mahaiaja in this behalf. While 
assuring them of his sympathy, His Highness advised the 
deputatiomsts that they should be careful not to do 
am thing whmh would tend to mai the unity and 
harmonious relations w'hich had hitheifco existed among 
the different classes of people m the State, and which were 
an essentia! condition of all real progress Soon after, a 
Committee was appointed with Sir Leslie Miller, Chief 
Judge of M> sole, as Chairman, to considei the problem 
Their report was submitted to the Government in August, 
1919. The Goverument after anxious delibeiation passed 
orders thereon in Ma}, 1921 It may be said that this 
order has had very extensive reactions It was the pimcipal 
subject of discussion m the next session of the Representa- 
tne Assembly It is of interest to note that a lesolution 
recommendmg the grant of responsible government m 
M\sore was also brought up in the same session 
But the discussion thereon bore no proportion, either m 
interest ox volume, to that centring on the Government 
Order on the ^filler Committee report This gives an 
indication as to the relati\e emphasis of interest at the 
time Even subsequent!}, the question of equitable 
communal repie^eutation m the public services and in 
educational and other institutions has been the main topic 
of interest, dominating resolutions and inteipellations m 
the Assembly as well as in the Council 

81. get a ghmpse of the political situation as it 
was a few jeais later, le, m 1927-28, from the leport 
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of the Visvesvaraya Committee appointed to enquiie 
into the Bangalore discurbances In their opinion 
the deeper causes behind the disturbances could be 
grouped undei thiee heads communal differences, 
unemploy ment and political discontent, practically m the 
order of their ielati\e importance With legard to the 
political discontent, they held that it was, m some sort, a 
reflex of e\^nts in Biitish India, and that the remedy 
foi it was the gradual introduction of some form of 
lesponsible go\einment, subject to the possibility of 
bringing into existence a two-paity system not based on 
communal divisions They insisted, however, that there 
should be “ no rash break with traditions ”0 


82 The course of subsequent events lias not fulfilled Later 
the expectations of the Vi-^vesvaraya Comrmttt e that two develop 
political parties, e,g , Conservatives and Progressives, 
might come into being, “ so formed as to represent 
between them as much of the pioperty, expeiience and 
culture as is available m the State as a whole ”(‘) An 
association called the Praja Mitra Mandali came to be 
constituted about the year 1917, and a second part} known 
as Praga Palslia (People’s Party), aiming at the attain¬ 
ment of responsible government among other objectives, 
was formed about the year 1930 About the year 1936, 
both these parties were merged into the People’s Federation. 

Side by side was functioning a araall Mysore Congress 
group whose activities, however, weie confined m the 
mam to what is known as the “ constructive programme ” 
of the Indian National Congress Some members of 
the People’s Federation even opposed Congress candidates 
in the last elections to the Representative Assembly and 
the Legislative Council held m March, 1937, and defeated 
them at the polls The coming into power of the Con¬ 
gress Alimstnes lu many Biitish Indian Provinces m July, 

1937, however, seems to have changed the attitude of the 
leaders of the People’s Federation towards the Congress 
party, and this resulted m the emergence of a new party 
under the name of the Mysore Congress, ovting allegiance 
to, if not working as a branch of, the Indian National 
Congress. A consideiable amount of agitation ard 
organioed propaganda was started and earned on in its 


(1) Eeporfc ot the Bangalore Uisturbanees Enquiry Committee (192S), 
Para 138 
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oaiiic and with external aid It wa& aocotnpaiiied in soint 
La&es> by defiance of constituted authority, and the Govern 
ment took action against some persons whose speeches 
were deemed to be seditious The very first act of the 
new party after its formation was to stage a walk-out 
in the Representative Assembly m October, 193T, as a 
protest against what they considered the repiessive policy 
of the Government In that session of the Assembly the 
Dewan, Sir Mirza Ismail, made a special appeal to the 
members for harmony and co-operation Events, however, 
rapidly took a turn for the worse, and m the month of 
October, 1937, there were disturbances of the public 
peace in the city of Bangalore. In some other parts of 
the State also, the magistracy had to issue prohibitory 
orders as a precaution agamst apprehended breaches of the 
peace In consequence of this, some Congress members of 
the Legislative Council resigned their seats in the Council 
just pnor to the January session m 1938. This session 
was ao important one Three lesolutions bearing on the 
Constitution were brought up and discussed at great length 
Two related to the necessity foi the appointment of a 
committee to consider the question of further leforms m 
the State One of these was withdrawn by the mover 
after discussion and the other was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment Similarly, a resolution for the appointment of a 
committee to examine the implications of the proposed 
Federation was also accepted by the Government The 
Dewan repeated these assurances in public in February, 
and action was taken by the Government early to 
implement these resolutions The fact that these resolu¬ 
tions were pressed in the Legislative Council though most 
of Congress inembeis were absent, and the Government’s 
readiness m accepting them aie woithy of note Soon 
aften\ards, the Governinent ordered the release of all 
political prisoners and directed the withdrawal of the 
prosecutions connected with the political disturbances 

83 The Haripura resolution of the Indian National 
Congress in Februaiy, 1933, re-definmg its policy towards 
the Indian States, as one of non-interference in the politi¬ 
cal field, Jed to a change in the constitution of the Mysore 
Congress party It severed its direct connection with the 
Indian National Congress, and started functioning as an 
ostensibly independent organisation, although everv mem¬ 
ber of the Ms sore Congress has still to enioil himself m the 
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first instance as a member of the Indian National Congress 
At the first Mysore Congress ronvention held at Sivapuia, 
the agitation took the form of flag-satyagraha, and this led 
to the arrest and conviction of several persons The 
agitation assumed an intensified form and culminated in 
April, 1938, in the distuibances at Yiduraswatha, where 
the authorities had to order the opening of hre, as a result 
of which several lives were lost A Committee was 
appointed by the G-overnment with Sir Vepa Bamesam, 
letired Judge of the High Court of Madras, as Chairman, 
to eriqmie into the circumstances relating to the 
disturbances Soon after the appointment of the Com¬ 
mittee, on the assurance of co-operation from the Mysore 
Congress party, the Government passed their Order, 
dated 17th May, 1938, referred to alread} 

84. The report of the Bamesam Committee, coming 
as it does, exactly ten years after the Visvesvaraya Com¬ 
mittee, IS an authoritative document throwing much light 
on the current political situation We have followed it, 
to some extent, in our account of recent politics given in 
the preceding two paragraphs Referring to the policy of 
the Government, Dr P X DeSouza, one of the members 
of that Committee and now one of our colleagues, has 
observed therein, m his separate note “ I am unable bo 
say that the prohibitory orders complained of w^ere in 
excess of the requirements of public safety On the 
contrary, the policy of the Government of Mysore towards 
the Congress movement has been one of marked conciliation 
At the height of the agitation, the Government on moi^ 
than one occasion held out the olive branch of peace 
They pioclaimed an amnesty to convicted persons. They 
announced that they would appoint a Committee on 
Constitutional Kefoiin empow^ered to consider a scheme 
of responsible government The answer to these 
advances w'^as intensified agitation, culminatmg in. the 
Yiduraswatha disturbances ”0) Regarding the disturbances 
themselves, the unanimous opinion of the Committee was 
that “ the vicious propaganda of calumny and hatred 
carried on by the Congress speakers, inflamed the minas 
of the unsophisticated villagers and led to frequent clashes 
betw’een the authorities and the Congress leaders, and 


(1) Eeport of the Yiduraswatha Disturbances Enquir\ Committee, 
page 107 
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that the cumulative effect of all this was to bring about a 
tense situation in the country, which ultimately bmstfoith 
in mob violence at Vidurasuatha ”C) 

H.} It IS not an unfair infei eiice from the unanimous 
(ijiiuioii of the Viduraiswatha Coinniittee, quoted, at the 
end of the paragraph, that m the activities of the 
Congiess party m this State m the past twayeais, con- 
Mderations of “ trutli ” in propaganda and “non-violence ” 
in action haie not always been honoured in their obsei- 
\ance The inoiemenfc m Mysoie, we are constiained to 
observe, has not belied the tendency of such movements 
“to attract within their orbit people of very varied aims 
and methods’" as the Indian Statutory Commission have 
put it, and to make enthusiasts for vaiious reforms to 
]om hands “with every discontented element, and 
attribute ail the evils which they attack to the absence of 
self-government.” The development of the nationalist 
movement m British India was a sequel to its own past 
hisiorv Whatever may have been the justification for the 
technique adopted by it, and directed against foreign 
domination, it is certainly out of place when copied in a 
State with the traditions of Mysore 

From the preceding paragraphs it will be seen that 
the pace of political progress in Mysore has been slow but 
steady Political aspirations in the earlier stages related 
mainly to the d.emand that all communities should have 
adequate representation m the services of the State, and 
not unnatui-ally the communities that bad till then been 
inadequately repiesented, suppoited the constituted 
authority. Following the Reforms of 1924, the political 
consciousness of the countiy expiessed itself almost wholly 
in this wav'. Though the communal issue la now depre¬ 
cated by the Congress pnty m its propaganda, we are 
far from being able to agree with the statement of one 
uitness who appeared before this Committee, and said 
that eommunaiism in the State is dead. Those who 
press foi the grant of immediate and full responsible 
giAeriiinent believe that such a foim of government, once 
established, would speedily solve the communal problem 
In our opinion, it is at least equally possible that the 
fomi of full re*iponsible goveininent might be used as an 


Ihid, page 73 
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iostiument of unrelieved majoiity rule, which would 
differ little fiom the rule of the majority comiuunities 

86 What we have obsei ved bO far, has relation niaiiily 
to the leaders of the people W e iiov\ come to the capacity 
ot the p-cople themselves and of the electorate We 
believe that it is a geneially accepted principle—even a 
platitude that the degree of lesponsibility which could 
be entrusted to the people, ought to ha\e some lelation 
to their fitness and competence We should therefore 
like to refei biiefiy to considerations of literacy and 
general education as affecting political advance V few 
facts regarding the piogress of education m Mysore maj 
be of inteiest here 

In 1881, the total numbei of schools in the State was 
only 866, and the expendituie thereon Rs 3 15 lakhs A 
forward educational policy was adopted at the very 
outset and rapid progress was made, special encourage¬ 
ment being given to the education of women In 1902, 
the expen dituie on education had risen to Rs. 11*4 
lakhs 

Elementary education was made free m ail Govern¬ 
ment schools in 1907, and all fees were abolished in 
Middle Schools in 1918-19. In 1913, an Act for 
mtioducmg compulsory primaiy education was passed 
into law, and action was taken to give effect to it m 15 
selected centres to start with The Grant-in-aid Code was 
also revised, offering a Government contribution of half 
the cost of each school, so as to serve as an incentive to 
the opening of more elementary schools m villages The 
scheme met with a good response. The scale of pay of all 
village school masters was also revised at a cost of neaily 
half a lakh of rupees annually. In 1921, the Govern¬ 
ment approved of an Educational Memorandum embody¬ 
ing a scheme foi the rapid extension of primary education 
Prov ision was also made for the levy ot an education cess, 
under the Local Boards and Municipal Acts, so as 
to enable local bodies to contribute tbeir quota towards the 
cost of primary education The Elementary Education 
Act was passed m 1930 repealing the Act of 1913 referred 
to above and ttansfemng the control of primary education 
to the local bodies st}led “Local Education Authorities" 
in July, 1931. The problem of elementary education is 
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being gone mfco by a special committee appointed for 
tile purpose 

Secondary education has also advanced side by side 
Tlie number of High Schools which was only 3 in 1881 
lose to m 1923-24, and has nsen to 42 in*1937-38 
A large percentage of students belonging to the backward 
connijumtiesare receiving scholarships Muslim students 
are charged half fees, and the students of the Depressed 
Classes, besides getting scboiaiships, receive fiee secondary 
education and other concessions 

The Mysore University was inaugurated in 1916 
Starting with only two constituent Colleges, the University 
has now undei its control five first-grade Colleges 
(including the professional Colleges), four Intel mediate 
Colleges, a Medical School, and a School of Engineering 
The expenditure on University education which w^asRs 6*84 
lakhs m 192*2-23 rose to over Rs 14 lakhs in 1937-38 

The total number of students of all giades which 
was about 42,000 m 1881 has risen to 3,40,000 in 
1937-38. The total expenditure on education, including 
the University, has increased from Rs 61 31 lakhs in 
1923-24 to Rb. 67'63 lakhs in 1937-38, out of which Rs. 23 
lakhs was spent on primary schools, Rs 15 lakhs on 
secondary schools, Rs. 9 lakhs on colleges and Rs 4 lakhs 
on special schools, and the balance on other connected 
expenditure About 80 percent of the total expenditure 
on education in the State is being borne by the G-ov- 
eniiiient, and proportionately to the revenues, this is veiy 
much more than what is being spent for the same 
purpose in the neighbouring British Provinces. These 
figures speak for themselves and bear eloquent testimony 
to the incessant efforts put forth by the Government for 
the spread of education m the State. 

In dealing with the question of the present standaid 
of literacy among the people of the State, we are consi- 
derabiv handicapped owniig to the absence of up-to-date 
and reliable statistics, as the figures of the last Census are 
eight \eais old. It may however be stated that the 
present percentage of literacy m M} sore according to the 
available data is compaiatiiely small, being only about 
10 pel cent of the population above five yeais of age. 
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87. To wliat Gxtenfc odncafeioii and. literacy serve as a 
test of a people’s fitness for political advance is a question 
on which we cannot do better than quote the opinion of 
the Indian Statutory Commission — “ Education is not 
an indispensable requisite for an intelligent exercise of the 
vote. We have evidence, which we see no reason to 
doubt, of the shrewdness which so often resides in the 
illiterate peasantry of the rural areas Many a raiyat, 
unable to read oi write, is capable of knowing clearly, 
withm the narrow range of his experience, what he wants 
and of making as intelligent a selection of a representative 
as some of his liteiate fellow-villagers But we need 
hardly labour to establish the proposition that education 
does help in the formation of an electoiate which will be 
potentially more capable of understanding issues submitted 
to its judgment and hence pnma facie better equipped to 
exercise political power. We are justified, therefore, m 
regarding the extent of popular education as a not untrust¬ 
worthy general guide to a people’s fitness for the exercise of 
political privileges, and the prevalence ot literacy is the 
commonest and the most easily ascertainable index to the 
stage reached m mass education True, literacy alone 
affords no guarantee of the attainment of real political 
capacity, but the ability to read at least increases the proba¬ 
bility that statements and discussions of political issues and 
political programme will reach the elector It simplifies 
also the essential mechanics of the polling booth, for it 
means, or ought to mean, that the voter will be able to cast 
his vote m the proper ballot box without the aid of colour, 
or symbol, or of some more questionable guidance ” (*) 

88 Literacy is thus an aid whereby if a person is so m- 
clined, he may increase his information on matters political. 
It cannot, howevei, supply the judgment requiredto arnve 
at a correct opinion For this, he would be dependent 
wholly on the newspapers and propagandists, and if the 
information and views purveyed by these should be ques¬ 
tionable, then the benefit denved from literacy would be 
of a doubtful nature Neither would illiteracy have the 
stabilising value which it hadl in the olden days Where 
the literacy of a few is combined with illiteracy among the 
masses in the body politic, as in Mysore, public opinion is 
being formed more on the spoken word than on verified 


(i) Report of the India^n Statutory (Commission, Vol I, para 4^. 
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fact Enmour and hearsay, however improbable, gam rapid 
and wide-spread credence and have proved capable of 
rousing herce passion and of undei mining the general 
respect in which organised authority onglit to be held. 
Considerable harm has already been done in this lespect 
during the pa^t \eai or so, and Vlduras\^ atha witl stand as 
a beacon of warning foi a long time to come It has no 
doubt, been uiged that “ History has repeatedly shown the 
unwisdom of judging the nolitieal consciousness of a people 
the standard of its least instructed class ” But we are 
emphatically of opinion that it would be no part of wisdom 
to Ignore the fact that the present level of the political 
eonseiousness of the people at large would not justify the 
placing on them, all at once, of the burden of what is 
called full responsible government, the implications of 
which we shall examine in a later section 


SECTION II—Alternative Schemes for Reform 

89 We are now m a position to examine the 
principal alternative schemes foi reform, placed before us 
m the memoranda which we iiave received and m which 
all shades of opinion are represented At one end, we have 
advanced or extreme opinions advocating the immediate 
establishment of full lesponsible government, and at the 
other, conservative opinions w’hich do not favour any 
change at all nr stand for the irreducible minimum of 
change In between lies a large body of moderate opinion 
favouring a cautious and gradual advance m the direction 
of le^punsible go\erument The hrst scheme to demand 
our scrutiny is that piepaied by the Mysore Congress 
{Vule Appendix YII) 

90, The Congiess scheme is presented mthe form of 
a bill consisting of separate clauses, and does not contain 
any reasons or explanations In the pieface, it is stated that 
the scheme aims at the establishment of a system of 
constitutional, parhamentar} and hereditary monarchy in 
Mysore oi in other wmrds, the establishment of responsible 
gm triiment under the dcgis of His Highness the Maharaja.” 
The scheme itself r ommenees with the statement that “ it 
I's desirable that the people of Mysore should exercise the 
right of saf-goveuiment under His Highness the 
Maiiaraja The constitution for the exercise of such a 



right shall be laimediately established ” It goes on to 
declare that' the people of Mysore have the right of govein- 
ing themselves as a Iree, sovereign and independent State 
and do, and for ever hereaftei shall, exeicise and enjoy e'very 
power, juiisdiction and right which is not, or may not 
hereafter, be by them in legislature assembled expressly 
delegated to the sovereign authority m India *' It then 
proceeds to ^numeiate the fundamental rights of citizen¬ 
ship 


The next part, m a senes of 15 clauses, most of which 
commence v\ith the words, “ The Maharaja shall . ’ 

elaborately seeks to define the powers and privileges of the 
Maharaja and toiegnlatethe succession to the throne,the 
institution of a regency in case of necessity, the religious 
faith of the Maharaja, his Civil List and even his 
residence 

The part dealing with the executive provides for a 
council of ministers collectively responsible to the legis¬ 
lature and responsible for all acts of the Government 
It IS stipulated that no exercise of the Koyal power shall 
be valid, or capable of enforcement, unless countersigned 
by the competent minister 

The legislature IS to consist of a single omnicompetent 
house consisting of 250 members In respect of bills 
passed by the house and submitted to the Maharaja for 
assent, it is pi ovided that if the Maharaja does not approve 
of a bill, he should return it for reconsideration with his 
objections, and if, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of 
the total membeis of the Assembly agree to pass the bill, 
it shall become law, and that if any bill is not returned fay 
the Maharaja within 30 days after it has been presented 
to him, “ It shall become law m like manner as if he had 
signed it m token of his assent ” The remaining parts 
deal with the judiciary, the finances of the State, amend¬ 
ment of the constitution and federation 

91 It appeals to us that the Congress scheme, m 
its entirety, is vitiated primarily by its failure to 
recognise the actual political status of Mysoie and its Buler, 
which ought to be one of the principal factors to be 
reckoned with in framing any scheme ofreform We would 
repeat here that the source of all power, jurisdiction and 
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authontj m Mysore is tho Kuler, and the sovereignt}^ of 
the Huler is itself strictly ci» ciimscribed by his responsi- 
bilit\ k> the Paramount Power. We shall have occasion to 
(leaf ’is ith this more fully at a later stage As things stand, 
it H nothing short of a travesty of the facts and a strange 
reversal of the actual position, to declare that the people 
of Mysore have the right of governing themselves as a free, 
independent and sovereign State, or to say that the 
limitations imposed by the Paramount Powei should be 
notliiog hut jurisdiction delegated by the Mysore Legis- 
latnre to the hovereign authority m India' 

The other objections to the scheme may be summed 
up as follows —There would be too sudden a bieak with 
the past and the inevitableness of a stage of transition is 
not realised The task of legislation, we are afraid, will 
be well-nigh impossible in a single house of legislature 
with as many as 250 members chosen by adult franchise. 
It has to be recognised that the existing two Houses have 
been performing highly useful functions and are bound up 
with the political life of the State, and the sudden dispen¬ 
sing with either of them would be a step fraught with 
senous consequences So also would be the change at 
one bound from the present Executive Council to a fully 
responsible ministry to be formed by the leader of the 
majority party m the House, under a state of things where 
well lecognised parties have not yet come into existence, 
and constitutional organisation on party lines is unknown, 
in short, w’here the country as a whole is not yet ripe for 
full responsible government Finally, there would he no 
effective reserve of powers left with the Ruler, either to 
satisfy the Treaty obligations, to ensure safety and good 
government m the event of a breakdown of the constitu¬ 
tion, or to safeguard the mterests of the minorities against 
the |K)ssible excesses of majority rule. In the course of the 
general discussions m the Committee, some of the Congress 
members were at some pains to explain that under their 
scheme there would be no whittling away of the effective 
powders of the Sovereign The fact, however, remains 
unanswerable that all these powders would be illusory 
1 he Ruler b freedom of action in the choice of his ministry 
would be completely fettered. The so-called Royal 
prerogatives) would be exercisable only at the bidding of 
the niiDibtr^, and the power of veto over legislation would 
not be exercisable at ail. Constitutional reform in Mysore, 



we hold, can pioceed only by a deyolution from the Ruler, 
and w^e are unable to contemplate any system under which 
the Ruler is to exercise only such functions as may be 
delegated to him by the legislature To our mind^ the 
Congress scheme instead of being a system of responsible 
governniQnt under the segis of the Ruler, would on the 
other hand, be one under whose (zgu the Ruler will be 
allowed a nominal and precarious existence 

92 Against such ladical pioposals, we maj set The Con- 
the predominantly conservative viewpoint that res- ‘^rvatire 
ponsible government is not only not suited to the present 
conditions m Mysoie, but is even incompatible with the 
type of sovereignty in an Indian State This view appears 
to represent the attitude of an influential section of the 
public, which can by no means be ignored We have 
before us a brief and cogent memorandum purporting 
to be signed by a municipal councillor of Madhugiri and 
3,035 other lesidents of Madhugiri town and the surround¬ 
ing villages, which states —“ The present system of Gov¬ 
ernment IS quite satisfactory and best suited to the condi¬ 
tions of Mysore We are happy under the benign rule 
of His dlighness the Maharaja, and no material reforms 
are necessary We do not need any drastic changes, such 
as responsible government, as we fear that they are likely 
to lead to disastrous oonsequenoeB in the circumstances 
obtaining m Mysore ” 

93. A similar attitude has been taken up by a num- The 
ber of individuals, as also many of the associations re- 
presenting the minority communities and the special " 

interests As examples we may mention the Central Associatw® 
Mohfimmedan Association and the Mysore State Muslim and the 
League. The following biief extracts from their memo- Muslim 
randa will give an idea as to their standpomt. The League, 
former states —“ Alusalmans of Mysore have reasons to 
believe, nay, they are convinced beyond the shadow of 
doubt, that those who are agitating for responsible govern¬ 
ment are anything bub nationalists. . Unless thc^e 
who are now administering local bodies, such as Panchayets, 
Municipalities, District Boaids, etc., give proof of their 
capacity for self-government and shed their commuoahsm, 
there should be no further advance in the system of gov¬ 
ernment and no new powers should be conferred on them 
It IS the unalterable conviction of the Association that 

5 
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there a^mpie scope, under the existing constitution, based 
as it IS on the triple principle of consultation, repiesenta- 
tioii and lesponsuity, to work for the well-being and 
happiness of the people at large” The latter Asso¬ 
ciation, nz,, the M}sore State Muslim League, is empha¬ 
tically of opinion that “the grant of responsible government 
in the Mvsore State by the tranference oi sovereign 
power m favour of the people of Mysore, even to any small 
e'^tent and in any respect whatsoever, would be disastrous 
to the interests of the country which has progressed in all 
directions remarkably well under the present Constitution 
and earned a high reputation all over the world for its 
efficient administration ” 

94 The Catholic A^ciation of Mysore ha\e stated 
that the existing Constitution as a whole offers all 
reasonable scope for the people of the State to take part in 
its administration and to promote its development, and that 
they do not consider therefore that it would serve any 
useful pmpose to enter into any purely theoretical discus¬ 
sions or to make any specific demands on merely 
hypothetical considerations The European Association 
of Mysore too are not m favour of any changes being 
made m the Constitution. 

9a. An association representing an important 
interest, viz., the Mysore Planters^ Association, membership 
of which IS open to Indians as well as Curopeans, have 
stated —“ We look upon the present Constitution in 
Mysore as entirely satisfactory and needing no alteration 
It IS a happy blend of autocracy and democracy which it 
IS bard to see can be improved It is more efficient and 
effective than any complete democracy can hope to be, 
vet it is not tyrannous nor restnotive of personal liberty 
In practice, which is actually all that matters, it works as 
a particularly good form of government There is no 
reason why the example of other countries or parts of 
India should be followed, simply for the sake of following 
them, if Mysore has something better, as in our opinion it 
has . You will have seen that we are not in 

favour of changes It may perhaps be as well to give 
some indication of v?hy the demand for responsible 
government does not appeal to us The government of 
the State is far tuo serious and vital a matter to the lives 
and happiness of the people of the State, to be a subject of 



expenment oi diastic change The present forsn of 
government works, and woiks well ” 

9G But we have to point out that howevei good The 
and efficient the present constitution may be, it is necessity 
obvious that we cannot stand still One of the memoranda 
received by us, which may be taken as representative of the 
moderate school of thought, states ‘‘ Considering the 
political history of nations all over the world, the increase 
of knowledge, the quick spreading of thoughts, ideas and 
learning of one nation over the rest of the world owing to 
easy, cheap and fast communication and transport, the 
political advancement in our neighbouring British Indian 
Provinces, the constant and silent permeation of ideas of 
our neighbouimg British Indians into ours and the politi¬ 
cal awakening of the masses in recent years, it is no longer 
possible or light to resist the aspirations of the people of 
Mysore for responsible government. Hence the consti¬ 
tutional advancement of Mysore must result in responsi¬ 
ble government under the asgis of His Highness the 
Maharaja But it is not possible to reach this goal of full 
responsible government immediately. Though the poli¬ 
tical consciousness of the people is roused, there is yet 
lack of general education and much less of political 
education among the masses. Nebulous and hazy notions 
and ideas require clarification and crystallisation. The 
ground for granting full responsible government must be 
prepared Association of the people and their representa- 
kves in the government of the State is a necessary first 
step by which the people can gain experience and know¬ 
ledge It IS, therefore, desirable that as a step towards the 
realisation of full responsible government some reforms 
be first introducedi and after studying the working of 
such reforms for a period of about five years, the advis¬ 
ability of introducing full responsible government may 
be considered ” 

It cannot be denied that the political aspirations 
of the people have outgrown the existing constitu¬ 
tion, and demand reasonable satisfaction The 
constitution which was inaugurated in 1924 was not 
envisaged as a stationary sysuem to last for ail time, but 
was coDsideied—in the gracious words of His Highness 
the Maharaja—as one ‘‘sufficiently flexible to expand 
With the expanding political consciousness of the people. 
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la 1924, His Highness ’nas pleased to deolaie that “m 
making our plans for the future, we have got to take 
note of the tremendous changes inside and outside the 
State m the recent past ” If that was so in 1924, 
the need for it is all the stronger to-dav, aftei the lapse 
of fifteen years The changes which have been effected 
m British India, tbe growing political consciousness 
of the people of M}soie and the expeiience gained m tbe 
working of the existing institutions justify a substantial 
measure of further advance, as the appointment of this 
Committee itself indicates 

In making the advance, however we have to give 
due consideration to the political status of Mj, sore and the 
need for stability and good government As pointed 
out by the Mysore Chamber of Commerce, we have 
to recognise “that the integrity and time-honoured 
position of the Ruling Sovereign shall be fully 
recognised in any scheme of reforms that might 
be proposed for eventual adoption,” and “ that there is 
need for distinguishing Mysore as an Indian State from 
other Indian States, for Mysore stands in a category by 
itself, both by reason of its ancient and recent history, its 
constitutional progress within the past half a century 
being admittedly commensurate with the educational and 
cultural progress of the people. Mysore has evolved a 
constitution m which the influence of public opinion, 
both on executive m^sures and on proposed legislation, 
has always been increasingly exercised, through well- 
recog msed bodies chosen in well-recognised w^ays. 
It IS needless to pursue this suggestion further here, except 
to remark that any proposed line of future development 
should ha\e reference to this background and help to 
advance popular rights on a thoroughly realistic basis.” 
Finally, we have also to see that the measure of advance 
is such as will enlist the largest volume of support of 
reasonable and enlightened public opinion in the country 


SECTION III—Certain Basic Factors 

97 The general considerations which have to be 
kept m view m formulating a suitable scheme of leform 
cannot be expressed better than in the words of Sir 
Mir/.a Ismail’s Address to the Representative Assembly in 
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October, 1937, six months piior tothe appointment of this 
Committee. lu the course of an earnest and impassioned 
appeal for harinonj and co-opeiation, he reminded his 
heareis “It is practical experience coupled with a 
recognition of the factors peculiar to our State, and not 
theoretical abstractions, that should be our guide. Nothing 
IS so did cult as the assessing of the values of political 
and social iflnovations, particularly m a country where 
the traditional organisation of life reKsembles a thousand 
year old structure, with foundations deep beyond fathom¬ 
ing and with walls and ceilings full of hallowed paintings 
and friesses, and the whole held together by the interplay 
of forces which it is impossible to estimate. In attempting 
to adapt such a structure to modern requirements, we 
cannot afford to forget that the disturbing of single worn- 
out brick or a single sagging beam may perchance bring 
down the whole veneiable edifice in a mass of debna 
We have to proceed with caution if we wish to minimise 
social disturbance, and avoid its bitter aftermath of class 
feud and blind partisanship. The best wav of proceeding 
is tne way of mutual persuasion and friendly understand¬ 
ing, not the way of minatory challenges and precipitated 
conflicts Our time has established its right to the title 
‘ the epoch of unrest,’—not simply in this sphere of life or 
m that, not in this country or in that, but in every sphere 
and in every country under the sun And the changes of 
our time tend to be sudden, radical and dangerous. It is 
natural that ardent spirits among us should be impatient 
to introduce into our body politic conditions and features 
devised by those seeking social improvement m other 
lands. But such well-meaning enthusiasm cannot by 
itself achieve progress with security. It must be accom¬ 
panied by reasoned scrutiny I am recalling these truisms 
not to suggest that we should keep our eyes closed to what 
18 happening aiound us, or that there is nothing for us to 
learn from leforins adopted elsewhere, but simply to point 
out the supreme need of an independent and dispassionate 
examination of their working. Nor should I be understood 
to be pleading forapohc 3 "of indecision and procrastination 
under the guise of studj and deliberation The history 
of Mysore’s development furnishes no ground for a charge 
of that kind. From 1881 down to our own day, the 
enlargement of our Constitution has never been a matter 
eithei of unciitical imitation or of wrested concession 
It vv as neither sUiggishly delaj ed nor impatiently hustled a| 
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any stage. And so let us allow it to continue to evolve 
bvitsovMi vitcilitt and in foiiiis appropriate to its own 
chaiactor and. environment ” 

08 In addition to these impoitant geneial consider¬ 
ations and those lelating to the level of the political 
eclueation and titness of the people, which we have already 
dealt with at some length, we have to take mto' account two 
dominant factois* one external and the other internal 
The former demands impeiative recognition of the limita¬ 
tions imposed by the actual political status of Mysore in 
relation to the Paramount Power, the tiansgressing of 
which would lead to grave complications The latter 
necessitates a careful examination of the constitutional 
position of the Sovereign m Mysore. We shall proceed to 
to deal with these factors m order 

119 We have first to consider in what way consti¬ 
tutional reform in Mysore will be affected by the relations 
of the Euler with the Paramount Power, a matter of the 
utmost importance. In the Government of India Despatch, 
dated the 3rd March, 1880, to the Secretary of State for 
India, explaining the provisions of the Instrument of 
Transfer of 1881, it is stated “ The chief authority and 
the ultimate governmental responsibility in all cases rests 
actually as well as nominally with the Ruler ” The 
responsibility for discharging the Treaty obligations is 
thus land exclusively on the Ruler. Article 19 of the 
Treaty stipulates that “ no material change in the system 
of administration now m force shall be made withont the 
consent of the Governor-General in Council ” It is well- 
known that the Reforms of 1923 were inaugurated only 
after the approval of the Paramount Power had been 
obtained Again, under Article 21, wide powers of inter¬ 
vention are reserved to the Govemoi-General, not over 
any particular department or branch of the administration, 
but over the entire range of internal administration He 
empowered, even m matters not expressly piovided for 
by the Treaty, to intervene in “ cases of necessity ” or 
“to take precautionary oi remedial action as circumstances 
may, at any time, appear to render necessary, to piovide 
adequately for the go<id go\ errmient of the people of Mysoie 
or for the security of British rights and interests within 
the State.” It is further provided that if any question arises 

tk to wbethor anv nf tbp mnrlitiinnc! c;npr>ifip3 in fhp Troatv 
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has l)een satisfied or not, tlie decision of the G-o\emor- 
General shall be hnal The Go\ernor-General himself is 
thus the judge of the occasions v»hich call for the exercise 
of his powers of intervention, as ■well as of the form which 
such intervention should take It is no doubt true that 
the Governor-General does not intervene in the ordinary 
day to day administration m a progressive State like 
Mysore. But such intervention has in the past been 
exercised on occasions, and it cannot be left out of account 
in dealing with the future 

100 I’hc present day attitude of the Paramount 
Power towards the Indian States has been the subject of 
widespread interest and speculation recently, owing to 
pronouncements in Parliament and elsewhere, made from 
time to time by the authorities m England In February 
1938, Earl Wmterton stated m Parliament that it was 
not the policy of the Paramount Power in ordinary 
on cumstances to intervene in the internal administration 
of full-powered States In particular, the Paramount 
Power would cerbamly oot obstruct proposals for 
constitutional advance initiated b\ theRuiei The consent 
of the Paramount Povvei had not been required before 
approval of such advance by the various Princes, nor bad 
It been sought m such matters The Paramount Power 
would ID ordinary circumstances conhne itself to tendering 
advice when consulted. 

101 , * The next pronouncement was that made by 
Colonel Muirhead in Parhament on 16th December, 1938. 
It was to the following efieot —“ The Paramount Power 
will not obstruct proposals for constitutional advance imti- 
ated by Eulers, but His Maj^ty’s Government have no 
intention of bringing any form of pressure to beax upon 
them to initiate constitutional changes. It rests with the 
Ilulers themselves to decide what form of government 
they should adopt in the diverse conditions of Indian 
States W ith regard to the second part of the question, the 
obligations of the Paiamonnt Power to the States extend 
to protecting Rulers against violence and disorder, and 
to advising and assisting Ruieism remedying such legiti¬ 
mate grievances of their subjects as ma\ be found to exist.” 

102. In a spei ch at Liverpool m Maich, J939, Lord 
Zetland, Secretary of State for India, further amplified 
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the Tiew expie',sed in Earl Wmterfcon’s first statement 
and held that the time had come when the Paramount 
Power should mteivene a little moie effectively than it 
had HI the past, not with a view to derogating irom the 
sovereignty of the Princes, but foi giving them advice 
With the object of raising the standard of their adminis¬ 
tration He IS reported to have said —“ Though we are 
under a promise to piotect the Princes against aggression 
from without, it is only reasonable that we should see that 
the legitimate grievances of Their Highnesses’ subjects 
should be careful!} considered by them and vhere possible 
a remedy should be applied. That does not mean that 
weaie justified m bringing pressure to beai on the Princes 
to brmg about a radical change in the form of their govern¬ 
ment I have always said that that is a matter for the 
Princes themselves We should do what we can to raise the 
standard of administration and see that the subjects of 
Their Highnesses get a fair deal, but let us not forget to 
consider the views of the Princes or endeavour to impose 
a form of government which in many cases will be quite 
iinsuited to the conditions that exist,*’ 

103 The latest pronouncement was made by Colonel 
Muirhead in Parliament in April, 1939, in reply 
to a question as to whether His Majesty’s Government 
were satisfied that their policy m regard to constitutional 
changes initiated by the Eulers in Indian States adequately 
safeguarded the continued fulfilment by the Eulers of their 
obligations to the Paramount Powder. Colonel 'Muirhead 
said —“The policy mdicafeed in my reply of December 
16,18 not to be taKen as implying that the Paramount 
Pow'er would recognise a Euler as having endowed any 
constitutional body, w'hioh he may create, with a greater 
degree of authority than that which he himself is recognised 
as possessing, Il^o State would be regarded as relieved of 
Its obligations to the Paramount Power by the fact that 
the Euler has divested himself of the control necessary to 
discharge them, and the Paramount Power would remam 
free to take such steps as might be required to ensure their 
fulfilment ” 


104. Although Eai 1 Winterton’s statement w as hailed 
in some quarters as constituting a radical change in the 
ptihc\ of the Paiamount Pow'ei, it was observed by many 
critics that it did not represent the PYiaitnr.- — 



correctly Sir Albion Banerji, a former Dewaii of bore, 
pointed out in an article in the press that v\hen the 
reforms introduced in Mysore in 192b were undei 
contemplation, the approval of the Government of India 
had to be obtained in conformity with the provisions of 
the Mysore Treaty He was of opinion that a revision of 
the treaties would be involved if what had been said by 
Earl Wmte'lton m Parliament was to be consideied as 
tantamount to introducing in practice a new and important 
chapter in the history of the mutual relations between the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States. 

The advocates foi the immediate establishment of full 
responsible government deny that the responsibilities of the 
Ruler to the Pai amount Power will at all be affected by the 
grant of responsible grovernment. They sav that respon¬ 
sible government must neeesbanly be good government, 
that peace and order will always be maintained m a State 
where the government has the backing of the people, and 
that responsible ministers will take due care to see that the 
Tieaty obligations are batished On the other hand, they 
urge that if a demand for responsible government with the 
backing of the people is not satisfied, the Ruler may 
be placed in the awkward position of having to seek the 
support of the Paramount Power as against his own 
subjects 

Anothei view, which, vve nndeistand, has the support of 
Or A B Keith, is that after all the issue reduces itself to the 
fact that the British Crown exercises certain nghts over 
Mysoie a-ud that, if it decides to enforce them, the Btate 
must give effect to its instructions. But it is not necessary 
that the Ruler of the State should retain autocratic powrer 
for this purpose All that is requisite is to declare as part 
of the constitutional law of the State the duty of obedience 
to instructions of the Paramount Power and to require the 
ministers and courts to give effect thereto. If they fail, 
then the Paramount Power may intervene and compel 
obedience But it is probable that if the action impugned 
were that of a responsible ministry, the Crown would be 
much less inclined to intervene than if the Ruler 
alone were concerned 

Finally, theie are those who maintain that the 
satisiactory dibcharge of the obligations to the Paramount 
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1()> Om own \xew is that the di&culties in the way 
of full rt -^poiisible ^ro^eriiment piesented by the^existence 
of Paramouotty cannot be ignored although theie is no 
nt^ed to exaggerate them Colonel Muirhead’s latest 
‘statement leaves no room for any ambiguity ' It is now 
obvious that no Kuler could divest himself of his Treaty 
obligations and ask the Paramount Powei to deal with a 
popular government of his own creation, but not responsible 
to him m the hrst instance If then the Ruler himself is 
to be responsible to the Paramount Power to any extent, 
he must necessarily retain etfectiv^e powers for the purpose, 
and he must also have the means of enforcing them A 
mere declaration m the constitution of the nature 
mentioned m the preceding paragraph will not serve 
any purpose, if the only thing left to the Ruler m the event 
of a break-down of the constitutional macbmeiy, is to 
appeal to the Paramount Power to intervene and set 
things light. He would be clearly failing in his duty if he 
created a situation which he would be unable to deal with 
effectively himself Such contingeiicies have to be 
Qoimaily piovided for without invoking the aid of the thus 
ix mathiiia, Neithei would it do for the Ruler to repose 
in the hope that the inclination of the Paramount Power 
to interfere m the affairs of an Indian State would be less, if 
the actions impugned were those of a respousible ministry 

The other argument equating responsible government 
necessanly with good government begs the question 
and takes too much foi granted We have already 
env isaged the possibility that in a country not fully iipe 
for the grant of complete responsibility, the form of 
lesponsible government may create complications w'hich 
could be obviated by a more cautious advance. Besides, the 
<|uestion as to the degree of support which the demand for 
responsible government has from an understanding public, 
is always one of fact. We have already given our opinion 
on this point. PTnally, it may be added that the existence 
of political aspirations is not always a sufficient guide to 
the solution of the constitutional problem 

106 We have now to consider the status of the 
Sovereign in Mysore His unique position as the symbol 
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of the basic unity of the Eulei and ruled m Mysore lias 
been elaborated m the Seal report We read there C) ‘‘ The 
Head of the State m Mysoie i*? the supreme Executne 
Head as well as the source and sanction of la\s in other 
words, Mysore is a unitary State., This is the basic 
fact of the constitution m its internal aspect ” This 
position IS then contrasted with that obtaining m countries 
where the "dualistic conception of a limited monarchy 
preiails, or m other words, wheie “the sovereignty is 
divided between the Head of the State and the people, 
regarded as two originally separate elements ” The report 
goes on to say that ‘In Mysore the problem is the 
opposite We are to preserve the ongmal unit> intact— 
that sovereignty which is the symbol oiDhmma or Law ” 

107 We hold that the stand taken by the Seal Its valt- 
Committee IS fundamentally sound and requires reiteration 
at the present moment That theory was not, as objected 
by some critics, an obsolete doctrine resuscitated, so much 
as the description of a political actuality In our 
opmion, the theory lends support neither to mediaeval 
ideas of the divine right of personal autocracy nor to 
recent notions of dictatorship On the other hand, it is 
merely a restatement m modem language of the traditions 
of Dliayma which have appealed to the best minds m this 
country from time immemorial, and wTich have m fact a 
timeless appeal We should like to observe m this connec¬ 
tion that, although the teimDlmrina is of Hmdu ongin, the 
concept itself is of universal validity, transcending the 
bounds of nationality as well as of religion. It is not only 
not opposed to democratic ideals m any way, but is 
thoroughly consistent with them But whatever may be 
the theory of sovereignty and the result of its application 
to the Indian States, the one broad fact which cannot be 
ignored, as we have already stated, is that all powder, juris¬ 
diction and authority in Mysore, are as a matter of fact 
deiived from the Maharaja and are exercised m his name, 
and a scheme of constitutional reform could, therefore, 
only be intioduced by means of a devolution of powers from 
the Maharaja. 

108. Inpiactice, democracy IS indistinguishable horn Majont\ 
majority rule, the implications of which demand a little role 


(l) Repoit of the Seal Committee, Paras 5 to 7. 
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further ncrntm} Tn paragraph 126 of the Beal report 
heanug the title “ Mapritv Rule—an abiding fact ” it is 
statiMl “The rule ot the majority has come to stay 
Whether an oligarchy, an aiistocracy, or auy other form 
of mmoiity rule might not be better, is no longer the 
que'^tnn ’ To this list, we ourselves'would add aiitociacy 
. 111(1 i'uieaiicrac} The passage continues “ Legislation 
land adminibtratioiit iriubt be governed by the collective 
will, which, if ascertained on the (democratic principle, 
will be the wi'l of the majority” That is the position, 
in a nut-bhtdl, which has got to be recognised and we 
ba\(* no hesitation in accepting it But at the same time, 
we are fully conscious that “ there is nothing especially 
^acro-’anct about majonty rule,” and that ‘‘ like all political 
institutions it is founded on average human nature,” as a 
modern convtitutional authority C) has put it In the long 
run, the majonty will rule because it possesses po'wei— 
luamlj the power of numbers—and has on its side the 
inclination of the average person to follow' the line of 
least resistance and accept the dictates of the majouty 
on the assumption that wisdom lies in numbers The 
obvious danger also lies m the tendency of the 
mujoritv audits constituents to assume that its judgments 
are not merely expedient, but also right. When such a 
'View gams ground, Might becomes eijuated with Eight 
Not much imagination is reijmred to picture the conse- 
(juences of such a situation We will not dilate on it, 
but Will content omsehes with quoting the opinion 
of unothei recent writei on politics —“Without a 
majority, democraiit government cannot function, and 
without a stable majority it cannot function well At the 
same time, mere ‘ majority rule ’ would not satisfy the 
demand for political fieedom There is no more hopeless 
and crushing form of tyranny than the tyranny of a 
majority.”!^ 

lOy. The one sure piotection against the possible 
tyiaim^ of numbers is, in our opinion, the tiadition of the 
hereditai.> monarch mhng according to Dhuma In 
auf lent times, the very raiwn d' Hre for the existence of 
the king was declared to be the protection of the weak 

(ll Hsiffitin fiUGr Thcoiy ditd Prticiics of Mod&yH Gov&TiiviBnt 
p U‘2 ’ 
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against the sfciong. At the present day, such protection 
IS lequired not so much as between man and man, bin a> 
between organised groups, one trying to dominate the 
other The fact that in India groups are mainly ranged 
on communal lines makes the protection of rainorities th(^ 
one problem that democratically minded constitution- 
builders have to grapple with Where gionps are based 
on political opinion there is perhaps a chance of the 
balance of 'numbers being shifted, but as between com- 
munitie'? there is no such hope Even where political 
minorities are concerned, the safeguarding of their interests 
has been the question of questions Thus it Im been 
observed “ Government without safeguards for inmon- 
ties has seemed to the Eathersof the American Constitution 
and to men like Mill, the negation of liberty, indeed, to 
all who have some spiritual or material good which they 
would zealously retam, pure majority rule has seemed a 
peril ” In our Committee the memoranda received and 
the witnesses who nave dealt with this topic, especiallv 
the representatives of the Muslim, Christian and other 
organisations, including the Depressed Classes (although 
by numbers they are not a minority), are unanimous that 
the safeguarding of their interests could only be done by 
the Sovereign, and that he must therefore retain real and 
effective powers m this behalf 

no In particularly emphasising the importance of Ckirrectires 
the status and powers of the Ruler, we have not been iieeessary. 
swayed by considerations relating to his personal nghts 
and prerogatives, but we have tried to give expression to 
our deep-seated conviction that there is no better correc¬ 
tive for the fissiparous and disintegrating tendencies 
which are released m working democracies, than the 
stabilising influence of a wise Ruler, above all party differ¬ 
ences, to whom all classes, communities and religions will 
look up with affection and confidence. The need for such 
coirectives was pointed out by the Seal Committee sixteen 
years ago m the following words —“The nineteenth 
century emphasis on demoorac}, rationalism, individual 
liberty, party government, and the infallible rule of the 
majority, has shifted, though they have not lost and can 
never lose their legitimate force, and constitutional checks 
and conectues to these have been applied, and are being 
applied to-day in most progressive countries, to pieserve 
the balance and equipoise of the State.. It is not 
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iif^fe&sarv that we should pass through the whole gamut 
of trial and error in our own political expeiiments ” (') 
{’here is ample testimony in this behalf from distinguished 
statesmen w ho have had personal knowledge of the work¬ 
ing of democracy m British India, as well as of adminis¬ 
tration in progressive Indian States We earnestly hope 
and believe that it may be the privilege of the Indian 
States to gne praiticai demonstration of the proposition 
that the tradition of a Ruler ruling according to 
J)karma, will supply the much-needed corrective required 
for keeping the balance in democracies in India 


SECTION IV—Responsible Government 

111 shall now examine the implications of 
“ Responsible Government.” No term has of late been 
repeated m public so incessantly, or with such varied 
import, as this one The first objection taken by the M ysore 
Congress party to the wording of the terms of reference 
m the Government Order appointing the Committee, was 
that this phrase was not mentioned therein. It was of no 
avail pointing out tbat the terms of reference were wide 
enough to cover discussion of the topic of responsible 
government In order to avoid needless misunderstand- 
mg, the Government finally agreed to state specifically 
that the terms of refeience would cover this issue also 
There is, how'ever, a certain looseness about the use of this 
term in the press and on the platform, as well as m 
conversation We have seen it applied indiscriminately 
to the form of government in vogue m Great lintam, to 
the lestricted form of it introduced into the British Indian 
Provinces under the caption “Provincial Autonomy,” 
and again to the measure of reforms recently introduced 
Ill Cochin and some other States. In the press, any 
hberahsation of the administration in an Indian State, 
even such as the provision of a larger elected element m a 
municipal council or other local body, has often appeared 
under bold headlines as “ Responsible Government ” in 
^uch and such a State. In the oral evidence given before 
us, home witnesses have told us that not man> years ago, 
f (/., about the tune of the Seal Committee, the words “ Res- 
ponhible Government ” were being frequently used m talk, 
but what the) really meant at the time was that they 


Cl) Beporl of the Seal Committee, para 4, 
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liopod to ppt a noii-oflicial into tho Kxpoutive (’onufil of 
the State In view, therefore, of all this Iaxit> m use, 
as well as of the indubitable kct that modern political 
aspiration is lelated mostly to this phrase, we shall try to 
clarify its significance m its application to Mysore. 

112 The “reign of Ia\\ ” which is being ushered m just 
now in some States, and which Gandhiji himself m his 
recent statement (June, j9S9) deems the first and foremost 
objective of constitutional advance m the Indian States, 
had its commencement m Mysore over a century ago. 
We are proud that ever since the Rendition in 1881 we 
have had the blessing of a constitutional Monarchy, i ^ , 
the iiile of a Monarch w’hose personal demands on the 
State’s exchequer are strictly limited, whose adminis¬ 
tration of justice is on Modem lines and m the hands of 
men trained in law and junsprudence, a Ruler whose one 
object has been the welfare of his subjects, and who never 
acts except through a well-recognised constitutional 
organisation We have also seen fiom the review of the 
working of the existing representative institutions in 
Mysore for half a century and more that if responsible 
government meant only that the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and the spending of public monies should be influ¬ 
enced to a large extent by the elected representatives of 
the people in the Assembly and the Council, then it could 
be claimed that Mysore has indeed got responsible govern¬ 
ment already 'I hirty-four years ago, m a message to 
Mr Gokhale at the Benares Session of the Congress, the 
Grand Old Man of India, Badabhai Naoroji, held up 
Mysore ^as an example of self-government, which 
meant to him, as to Gokhale also, the government of the 
country in the interests of the people by Indian agency. 
What is wanting then, if we are to copy the British model, 
is an executive which wnll remain m ofiice only so long as 
it has the support of the representatives of the electors m 
the legislature Wheie such a system prevails, the 
elector is said to control the government because if his 
representatives in the legislature support mimsterb of 
whom he disapproves, he can at the next election change 
his representatives The fundamental pre-requisites of 
such a system have been summarised in the Moutagu- 
Chelmsford report as follows —“The system presuppose^ 
in those who work it such a perception of, and loyalty to, 
the common interests, as enables the decision of the 
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nmjonty to be peaceablj accepted. This means that 
majorities must practise toleration and minorities patience 
There must m fact be not merely a certain capacity for 
business, but, what is much more important, a real per¬ 
ception ol the public welfare as something apart from, 
and with superior claims to, the individual good The 
basis of the whole system is a lively and effective sense of 
the sanctity of other people’s rights .. These qualities 
are only developed by exercise, and they are gTeatly affected 
by education, occupation, and social organization, but 
ultimately they rest on the traditions and habits of thought 
of the people.” C) 

le IH The form of responsible government towards 

itisli -which political aspirations in Mysore are diiected to-day, is, 
m the words of the last Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
report (Para IS), “ not an automatic device which can be 
manufactured to specification It is not even a machine 
which will run on a motive power of its own. The student 
of Government who assumes that British constitutional 
theory can be applied at will in any country misses the 
fact that It could not be successfully applied even in 
Great Bntam if it were not modified m a hundred ways 
by unwntten laws and taoit conventions It is not 
unnatural that, m the words of the Statutory Commission, 
most of the constitutional schemes propounded by Indians 
should c losely follow the British model, but the successful 
worbmg of that model postulates the existence of certain 
conditions, which are as essential as they are difficult to 
define As Lord Bryce has remarked, ‘ The English 
Constitution, which we admire as a masterpiece of delicate 
ecjiupoises and complicated mechanism, would anywhere 
but in England be full of difficulties and dangers It 
works b) a body of understanding which no writer can 
formulate and of habits which centuries have been needed 
to instil.' ” The essential factors by the interaction of 
which Parliamentary Government as it is undeistood m 
Great Britain works, have been w^ell analysed by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee They say —“ The principle 
of majority rule, the willingnt^ss of the minority for the 
time being to accept the decisions of the majority, the 
existence of great political parties divided by broad issues 
of policy, rather than by sectional interests, and finally, the 

(B Montagu-Ciielrasford Report, Para 131 
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existence of a mobile bod\ of political opinion, owing no 
permanent allegiance to any party and therefore able, by 
Its m&tincti\e reaction against extraYagant movements 
on one side or the other, to keep the vessel on an even 
keel ”C) 

114 Of the four principal factors enumerated above, 
m the opmton of the Joint Parliainentarv Committee, 
none could be deemed to exist m India As they put 
it —“ There are no parties as we understand them, and 
there is no considerable body of opinion which can be 
described as mobile In their place we are confronted 
with the age-old antagonism of Hindu and Muharnmedan, 
representative not orilj of two religions but of two civili¬ 
sations, with numerous self-contained and exclusive 
mmorities, all a prey to anxiety for their future and pro¬ 
foundly suspicious of the majonfcy and of one another, and 
with rigid divisions of caste, itself inconsistent with the 
democratic principle.”0 The Government of India Act 
was therefore so framed as to take account of these limita¬ 
tions, as also to embody those conventions and safeguards 
implicit m the British model, but m abeyance in actual 
practice. The frameis of the Act went even further and 
copied to some extent the principles underlying the 
Aniencan model In the words of the Joint Parliameatarj’ 
Committee, the safeguards were not intended to be mere 
paper declarations but represent^ ‘‘ on the contrary (to 
quote a very imperfect but significant analc^) a retention 
of power as substantial, and as fully endors^ by the law, 
as that vested by the Constitution of the United States in 
the President as Commander-in-Chief of the Army—but 
more extensive both in r^pect of their scope and in 
respect of the cn cum stances in which they can Ik 
brought into play On the other hand, they are 
not only not inconsistent with some form of resMusible 
government, but m the present circumstances of India it 
is no paradox to say that they are the necessary 
complement of any form of it, wuthout which it could 
have little or no hope of success ” We shall have 
occasion to go into this topic m greater detail when we 
explain our owm proposals regarding the executive in 
Mysore 

(1) Eeport of the Joint Parliamentar\ Comnnttee on Indian Consti¬ 
tutional Eeform, para 20 

(2) Ibtd, pam 21. 
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ll-j. We have emphasised these featuios in older to 
bnng out the lateutioiis of the framers of the Act, 
especially m of the readiness with which piovmcial 
autonomy is being identified m certain quaite-rs with full 
responsible government In actual practice too, the 
spirit of the constitution has mevitabl) undergone modifi¬ 
cation according to the outlook of those working it 
We cannot avoid refernng to the result of this great 
experiment, as political opinion m Mysore is influenced 
b) Its appreciation of the working of the polity in the 
Provinces Our impressions are necessanl} 'v ery tentative, 
and it IS not without hesitation that we venture to offer 
them. We shall mention only one or two considerations 
Our colleague, Dr F X. DeSouza, howevei, dissociates 
himself from these observations 

First, we observe that in the Provinces where the 
Hindus are in a majority, the minorties, e.g., the 
Muslims, will remain m a minority so long as the 
present antagomsms, based on communal interests 
last, and till new issues arise which will create political 
alignments for which divisions on religions or communal 
lines wil! be irrelevant. Similarly, in Provinces where 
the Muslims are in a majonty, the Government will 
remain predominantly Muslim in composition, and the 
Hindu minorities will feel that their interests may be 
jeopardised. So long as such suspicions remain, and so 
long as the minority and majority commumties do not 
work on a common platform, there is at least a risk that 
the form of responsible government will be used merely 
to place m power representatives of the majority commu¬ 
nity. 


Again, from the words of some of its leading repie- 
^ntatives, it is seen that the Congress party in the 
Congress Provinces” denies its party status and lays claim 
to represent the country as a whole, at present ignoring 
the existence or even the possiblity of any Opposition. 
Whether from this beginning there will follow anything 
like the party system, which in history has been 
inseparable from responsible government, may be doubted 
For example, what the English Parliamentary system 
WOTld come to, if the conventions providing for the 
co-operation of the Opposition ceased to function, has been 
depicted m the following words by a constitutional ^ 



aufelujiitv Dr. !\or Jtnningb—Unvernmeut wcnild he 
{JOSbihle without ih* co-oporation of the Opposition 'Ihe 
Ooverumeot uiajoiity would march through the lobbies, 
voting for the Go\eminent, with monotonous regularity. 
The Gmeriiiiieiit would get its legislation imditsfiiianLial 
resoureeb, * the Parliaiuentary bessions would be shortei 
and mmisterb s\oiild be m the unusual positrm of having 
plenty of time for controlling their departments. It 
w ould, no doubt, be the end of Parliament as a living 
institution, just as the absence of debate has made the 
Privy Council mfo a formal instrument of no importance. 
Nevertheless it would be possible, and only thecoruentions 
provide for the continuance of the present system.” C) 

116. It IS very difficult in the circumstances, to be 
sure whether “ Responsible Government ” m British India 
will develop on an) thing like the lines of the original model 
Although the British svstem has been widely copied by 
other countries, it has really been successful only where, as 
m England, there have been twm great political parties, agreed 
on fundamentals but difienng m their methods of approach 
The success has been qualified, where there have been nume¬ 
rous small parties and the Governii'ents are dependent on 
the coalition of ever shiftmg groups In such countries the 
spirit of democratic liberty has bwn pmserved, although 
governmental stability has been lackmg. It has, however, 
invariably failed wherever a single great party has come 
into power beyond the possibility of displacement, as the 
example of Italy and some other continental countries 
demonstrates The danger is all the greater m India owing 
to the prevalent illiteracy and peculiar social conditions 
The same is true of Mysore, and the only lesson we 
can at present draw from the experience of the working 
of provincial autonomy m India is that it would be 
futile to copy the British model of responsible government 
in its entirety, w hen the conditions are not propitious Any 
premature adoption of it will m all likelihood lead to the 
rule of a single dominant party, which—whether organised 
on communal ui any other considerations—is scarcely 
conducive to the proper working of the Parliamentary 
system on really demociatic lines. It would therefore be 
wise counsel for Mysore to “ hasten slowly ” on her own 
path of constitutional development 


(1) W, Ivor Jenmngs, The La% and the ConsUtuiim, Pages 90-91 
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SECTION V—The Goal of Constitutional Reform 

117, The ptiuciple ivhicli has inspiied all coustitu- 
tional developments m Mysore was first indicated in the 
Goiermiient Order of the 25th August, 1881, calling into 
being the Mysore Representative Assembly, that it 
should ser\e to convince the people that the interests of 
the Government are identical with those of the people 
In the successive schemes of reform that have been adopt¬ 
ed m the State from time to time during the last fifty- 
eight years, this purpose of enabling the citi/^ens to 
realise the fundamental oneness between Lheraselves and 
the State, by allowing them to participate in the shaping 
of the policies and measures of the Government, has found 
progressive fulfilment We believe that the natural 
consummation of this policy of providing means for the 
embodiment of the popular vill m the acts and policies 
of the Government and for giving a material shape to the 
identity between thecitizens and the State, will he ultimately 
in the establishment of a form of responsible government, 
which will satisfy the conditions whioh we have tried to e% 
plain m a preoedmg section. Such a consummation, how^- 
ever, m order to be durable and productive of the best, roust 
come about as the result of evolution m an increasingly 
favourable environment We have already dealt with those 
factors m the present environment which would give rise 
to great harm, m the event of a too sudden introduction 
of the system of full responsible government We have 
also sufficiently emphasised the fact that the position of 
the Ruler cannot be reduced to that of a mere figurehead 
But we recognise at the same time that there is considerable 
force in the argument that one way of creating the condi¬ 
tions desired is to put the people under the salutary burden 
of actual responsibility in such a measure as will not involve 
risks that are irreparable, thus inducing them to tram 
themselves m ways of effective democratic citizenship 

118 The question as to whether there should be any 
specific declaration of the goal of reform m terms of 
responsible government has received the anxious consi¬ 
deration of tbe Committee Although the increasing 
association of the people with the Government in the 
administration of the State has all along been the declaied 
policy of the Rulers of Mysore and although responsible 
government is nothing more than the cmhmum limit of such 



aSBOf iaticQ, it has been urgrd b\ some of our eolleagues that 
a declaiation in tenn-r, of respoiisiole government will help to 
give the (piipfiih Lo minecessau and avoidable political 
agifcatioii,and will set the people to work out their political 
salvation on a settled plan, while perniittmg the Ruler to 
put forth liB hesteffoits to assist the people to attain the 
goal Aboi e all, it is said that a declaration is needed pre¬ 
eminently to-day, when people are so prone to be led into 
mistaken ways by unscrupuioiib propaganda, and that not 
only would there be no harm but there would be positive 
benefit m declaring a form of responsible government as 
the goal, since the recommendations of the Committee are 
in essence based on the idea of the development of popular 
responsibility 

On the other side, it has been urged by some other 
members that a declaration is of doubtful value constitu¬ 
tionally, that It IS likely to create ainbitions which cannot 
alwa} s be satisfied , and that it is likely to fetter the dis¬ 
cretion of the Ruler for all time. It is aigued that the much 
admired British constitution has glow n up and adapted 
itself to the changing en\ironment and was not built on 
any pre-concened plan. It is stated that a declaration of 
the type contemplated could only be made under certain 
extraordinary circumstances The declaration made by the 
Secretary of State for India m Parliament in 1917, which 
fonned the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 
1919 ,18 held up as an example of a declaration which was 
made at a time of great stress, and it is pointed out that the 
course of subsequent events has compelled British states¬ 
men to r^ret even the limited and circumscribed 
declaration then made. In short, it is said that every 
constitution should carry within itself the import of its 
own goal, and that it isuseless and even haimfiii to make 
an explicit declaration. 

119 The question was considered h\ us in three 
stages The fust was whether there should be any 
declaration of a goal at all The Committee agreed by a 
majority 0 of twelve against five that a recommendation 

(1) iiir Meshrs (1) Mahomed Imam i2) D H t handra'SLlharaiva, (d) T Ranm- 
chandia, !4t B S Puttas.wann, tS) S C Malliah, (hi Manomed Haaief, i7s C 
Havavadana Rao, (8) R Chennigaramiab, (9) D \ Onndappa, dOi Bhapaknt 
Chandiaatkliara Settj, (11) P Snbbaniina Chettj, and il2i Rev K TarahnfcOB 

ii/aimf Messrs |1) Mahomed Abbas Khan, (2i C Xaraeimhaiva, M C. 
I Aiigienfrar, ill P Mahade'vajja, and iSl 5n K U Rnknnniamma 
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should bt» loadt^ to tha Government that whatevei develop- 
meiit'-* or (hangc-. are made in the constitution of the 
State should he duected towards the attainment of some 
definite aim or goal The next point to engage om 
attention was whethei .su£?h goal should be defined in 
teriiib ot ‘ Hesponsible Government ” or of any.alternative 
(‘xpression, soch as ‘ the fullest measure of association of 
the people lo the administration ” The nja 3 ority of the 
Committet were of opinion that such words as “ associa¬ 
tion ’ and ‘‘ influence,” which have been in vogue for 
many decades, ha%e become stale, and the political 
const lousness of the country has outgrown their usefulness 
The} might perhaps have been appropriate at an eailier 
stage, in relation to what has been called responsive 
admmistiation ” as distinguished from “ iriesponsive 
government" There would, however, be no point now’ 
m using such terms for defining a future aim or goal of 
constitutional reform in Mysore, which already possesses 
‘ responsive administration.” Besides, the phrase 
“ responsible government ” conveys parliamentary tradi¬ 
tions which are the admitted objective of ouiient political 
aspiration. Nothing would therefore be gained in the 
f ircumstances bv avoiding the use of that teim and 
substituting for it an evasive paraphrase 

After a careful consideration of the pros and 
cons of this issue, a majority of tw’elve members of the 
Committee O as against a minority of five, are of opinion 
that the balance of a<>lvantage would he in making 
such a declaration, provided we define clearly that “ Res¬ 
ponsible Government under the asgis of the Euler ” 
signifies to us a system in which the executive adminis¬ 
tration IS carried on by a Cabinet of Ministers who are 
subjet.t to a double responsibility on the one side to the 
Legislature, on the other to the Euler. The Ministry 
should have the support of the Legislature, for the 
measures the} undertake, and they should also enjoy the 
confidence of the Ruler, with whom should rest their 
appointment, not merely in name but m actuality This 


i2r J'Or (1* 11 Cb*‘rsni|'aramj»b, t2) D V Gundappa, Bhupalaui 

Cii*Bdr^st kbaia Setti, (4; MalioBjed Imam, (6> D H CharichaJielJharaiyB, 
(fi T Kamacl’andr* i7i ii S Piitta’-wamy, (8) S C Malhah, i9) Mahomed 
10' f H&jairadaaa h^y, ill) P Subbarama Chetty, and (12» Titv W K 
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ji/jr/j/jt U) Maoomed Abbab Khan, id’i C Xarasimhai>a, i3) M C 

Rangiengar !l> F Mahade-va^ya, and *5) Sn K D Knkimmamma 
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will apply to the ordman rlaj to da\ admmigtmtion. 

Ho\’vf\pr, for the reasons winch we ha\e already considered 
at home leii^tii, a reserve of efftetne powers luust always 
remain in the hands of the Kuler, to ensure good 
government, and in particular to piotect especially, the 
iegitimateonterests of the nimontiea, and last but not 
least, to satish the obligations imposed under the Treaty 
with the Pgi amount Power It is ob\ious that these 
pov^ers should ha\e a certain priority and impoifcance as 
compared with the exigencies of the routine administration 
In the absence of such provisions, the phrase “ under the 
aegis of the Huler”, meaning under his authority and 
protection, will be de\oid of reality or significance. We 
believe that “Responsible Government under the a;gis of 
the Ruler” as defined above should l>e the objective 
towards which all con‘'titutiona} progress is directed. 

Such progress will necessanly have to lie bv stages, the 
measure of each advance hemg dependent on the judgment 
of the Ruler 

120 Three alternative formulae intended to enable Altematne 
the public to understand the full significance and scope tonnul&e. 
of our pioposals weie considered by us The first which 
was proposed by Mi B S Puttaswamy, was as follows — 

‘ Thi', Committee m ol opinion that the goal of constitutional 
ad\ance should be the progreshive reahsation of such a form of 
responsible government under the authority and protection of the 
Euler as is suited to the conditions of the State and is compatible -with 
the sovereignly, prerogatives and privileges of His Highness, bis 
Treats obligations and his responsibility for pwse, tranqmllits and 
goo 1 gov, mment of the State, and also for safeguarding the interests of 
all classes of His Highness’s subjects including the minonti^ the 
time and measure of each such advance being determined by tbe 
Bulei acxoiding to the cucnmstances and conditions then prevailing " 

The becond formula proposed by Mr. D. V Gundappa 
ran thus — 

“ That in the opinion of this Committee, the goal to be kept m 
view m all constitutional retoinis should be the establishment of a 
sjstem of lesponsible government under the authoutv and protection 
of tbe Sovereign, i f , a svstem m which the admmistiation earned 
on hv ,i Cabinet of Alimstprs enjoving the support and confidence of 
His Highness and the Legislatuie, the powers of His Highness to 
ensiiie peace, order and good government, to safeguard tbe interests of 
all classes of His Highness’s subjects including the minorities, as well 
as to satisfv the terms of the Treaty with the Bntish Govemin»t 
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amianujt’ uuatfectel and supreme in all cucnuistances, and the stages 
of progre-.s tovNards. the goal being determined b\ His Highness 
in cording to the ixieasuie of success attending the \\orkmg ol each 
stage ” 


The th»d foniiula proposed b\ Mr C Hayavadana 
Hao and Mi. Toniluibon \tas as follows — 


‘‘ It has been the policy of the Rnleis of Mysoi.e.^smce 1881 to 
l>ro\ide for the increasingly effective association of the people in the 
administration of the State, ifc may accoidingly be deeUied that the 
objective aimed at by this pohcy, now advanced a stage by this 
Htheme of refouns, is the attainment of resixmsible gov eminent under 
the authoritv and protection of His Highness the Maharaja, always 
consistent with the conditions obtaining m the State the soveieignty^ 
and prerogatives of the Maharaja, his Treaty obligations with the 
Paramount Power, and his rosponsihihty for the maintenance of the 
l«ace, tranquillity and good government of the State In this system 
of Government under the authonty and pioteetion of the Sovereign 
the administration will be earned on by a Cabinet of Mmisteis enjoying 
the confidence and support of the Legislature The measure of each 
advance, the stages bv which it should be reached, and the time and 
mannet of each advance shall be determined b\ the Ruler ” 

121 Mr Gundappa’s formula, having found the 
largest measure of support, * may be tahen to represent the 
y ie\y of the Committee. As finally revised, it was accepted 
b} a majority of thirteen as against four, and reads 
thus — 


The goal to be kept m view in all constitutional reforms in 
Mysore should be the establishment of a sy stem of responsible govern • 
ment under the authontv and protection of the Sovereign, i e , a system 


1 


Mr B S PattwTvamy ^ propoeition — 

^ ^ myavadaua Rao, RevW E Tomlinson (Lost—6 Por'and 8 

II Mr 0 V Oundappa’a proposition — 

'2' D H Cliandrasekhaiaiya, (d) It 
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[ which the administration is earned on hj a Cahinet of Ministers 
ppointed h\ His Highness the Maharaja and enjo% ing the confidence 
f His Highness and the support of the Ijegialature the poweis of His 
[ighness to ensure peace, order and good go\einint,nt, to aafegUAid tfie 
iterests of all classes of His Highness's subjects, meluding the nmiori- 
es, as well as to satisfy the terms of the Tieat^ with tlie Biitish 
o\ernment» lemainmg unaffected and supreme m all circumstance^ 
nd the stages of progress towards the goal lieing determined b> His 
fighness according to the measure of success attending Ihe working 
f each stage 

Although this formula niav be nothing more than a 
e-statement of well-recognised policy in Mysore, we 
onsider that such a declaration viill help to align and 
armonise that pohc> with current political aspirations, 
hat it Will tend to educate public opinion on right lines 
nd thus have a great normative value We would there- 
are respectfully suggest that it may be incorporated in 
he Government Order or other document promulgating 
he reforms. One of us, Mr. N S Subba Rao, does not 
esire to ii^sociate himself \\ith the above recommen- 
ation 


Final voting foi Mr trundappa ^ fonuiila — 
lor Jl) Dr P \ l>e Souza, Measiisi T Mahomed Imam, O) U H t Imndra 
tkharaija, ( 4 ) T Ramachandri, (Si Rtv W R Tomlinson, ,6) Mahonud Hamef, 
7) G Ha\avadana Rao, (8) 1) V Gundappa, t9i I, Ghennigaraimah, (lOi Bhnpalam 
handrastkhara Setty, (111 P bubbarama Chi tty, il2i C Narasimhaiys, and 
131 Sri K D Rukmmiamma 

Aqainat Messrs (DM C Raugiengar, P Mahadevavya, (1)S Hirwuiiaiya, 
nd (41 Mahomed Abbas Khan 
Nfutrnl Mr S C Malliah 

Ab'^t lit ill 27 S Subba Rao and *3) B S Futtasuamy 



CHAPTER IV 
Our Proposals 

SECTION I.—The Representative Assembly. 

mu- 122 111 ffaming a scheme of Constitufciopal Reform 
0 ^ for .Mysore are not faced with the problem of making 
suggeHlions for the cieation of a constitution, for happily 
in ^f\soie, constitutional machinery already exists in 
the shape of the two popular institutions, the Representa¬ 
tive Assembly, ivhich is indigenous to Mysoie, and the 
Legislative Oonncil, whose growth has proceeded pan 
pdhsH With the tie\eIopment of the internal economy of 
the State and the political advance of its people. Apart 
from its other functions, each in its particular sphere has 
been sen mg also as a forum for bringing the wants and 
grK'vances of the people to the notice of the Government 
and for getting them redressed as far as practicable We 
propose that both of them should be continued under the 
new polit},with such enlarged powers and functions as 
we are suggesting in the recommendations that follow. 

ml 123. In leconimeudmg the continuance of the two 
smgk Houseb, we are not unmindful of the pioposai made by the 
^ Mysore Shite Congress and some oiheis, for the establish- 
ment of a single house of legislature, comprising one 
representative for eveiy 25,000 of the population, with a 
strength of about 260 This proposal has been considered 
by us m all its bearings, but with the exception of our 
colleague, Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty, we 
are unable to agree to the adoption of unicameialism, 
without suitable correctives Apart from other considera¬ 
tions, the adoption of the scheme would necessitate the 
abolition of the one or the other of the two existing 
Houses. Such abolition, to judge from the views ex¬ 
pressed in the memoranda received by us, seems to he 
opposed to a large volume of public opinion m the State 
By far the krge majority of these memoranda are decidedly 
in favour of the retention of both Houses 

one well considered memorandum rightly puts it 
“For one thing, it fa single house) involves a definite 

IK) 
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break -vutb the historical continuity and traditions of the 
State and is furthei opposed to the sentiments of the 
people The existence of the Assembh goes as far back 
as 1881, when repr^entative institutions were haidly m 
existence elsewhere m India Its powers and functions 
have been enlarged from time to time as the need 
arose for such enlargement The Assembly has been 
functioning for well over half a century, and the Legisla¬ 
tive Council for the past thirty years The two Houses 
have come to be institutions cherished by the people, and 
both of them have served to establish a close and intimate 
nexus between the people and the administration. It 
would be quite untrue to say that they have served no 
purpose simply because their powers were ineffective, and 
that they had no influence whatsoever m shaping the 
policy of the State The two Hou^s have really helped 
to bimg about that close identity of the interests of the 
liuler and the ruled which has been the mam strength of 
Mvsoie in its evolution as a ‘Model State The proposal 
toi a unicameral legislature, which mvohes the extinction 
of one 01 other of the two Houses which have dehnitely 
come to be pait of the political lif'" of the people for over 
two geneiations, does not evince a truly constructive spmt 
winch consists m adapting existing institutions to the 
changing conditions of the times and not m wiping out 
the old and writing upon a clean slate ” We endorse 
these views and wish to add that a single house of legisla¬ 
ture, with more or less the same strength as the present 
Assembly, would be too unwieldy for the purpose for 
w'hich it 18 intended, while any attempt to make it more 
manageable m size by reducmg its strength would entail 
the loss of the enlarged representation that the people 
have all along enjoyed w hich, it is hardly necessary for 
us to add, we are loth to recommend 

184 The two Houses do not at present coriespond to 
the two chambers of a bicameral legislature The 
Eepresentative Assembly, to quote from the repoit of the 
Seal Committee (Paia 19) serves “ however informally and 
rudimentarilv, two important ends, viz , the Initiative and 
the Refeiendum, which are such useful supplements and 
collectives to the machinery of formal constitutional 
representation,” while the Legislative Council, as a body 
icpresenting the collective wisdom and virtue of the 
people, “shapes and formulates legislative measures to 
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secure the ^\ell-being of the people by ways and means 
arf'ceptahle to the representatives of the people ” 

Jt IS suggested by Messrs M O Eangiengar and 
Snbbararna Chetty that the character of the Represen- 
tativf' Asseinbiv should be so changed as to make it a 
regular legislative body, like the Legislative Assemblies 
in British Indian Provinces, vested with full powers of 
legislation and control over finance They propose in 
short that the Representative Assembly should exercise 
co-oidmate powers wnth the Legislative Council 

The rest of us, however, feel that it would be highly 
inadvisable to make «o radical a change in the character 
and functions of the Representative Assembly as would 
make it occupy the position of a lowf'r house, with the 
Legislative Council as an upper house m a bicameral 
system. The question of a double chamber for Mysore is 
not new It was examined by the Seal Committee in 
192d, and they gave it as their opinion that a bicameral 
system was quite unsuited to Mysoie The Committee 
observed (Para 14): “ The population and size of a State, 
Its hibtonc tradition or its imperial oi federal character may 
soinetmies demand a double chamber. Such conditions 
are wanting in Mysore. On the other hand, a compact 
and not unwneldy population, and a comparatively simple 
hocio-economic structure, without marked difiereiices of 
economic level and without big land-holding or feudal 
interests, would naturally point to a single chamber A 
double chamber here W'ould be economically wasteful and 
politically unsound It would breed friction and dissension 
without corresponding gam m deliberation, and is also 
likely to pioduce congestion and morbid hyper-excitation 
m the body politic”. Nothmg has happened in the State 
bince these words were written, so far as we are aware, to 
induce us to differ from these weighty observations 

Me may further observe that if both Houses are to 
consist of a majority of non-ofeeial members elected on a 
temtonal or population basis, the same partv’’ may capture 
both, as has happened m some of the British Indian 
Provinces. One will then be a replica of the othei, and no 
useful object will he served by having two Houses. If, on 
the other hand, the upper house were to bo differently 
constituted, being made representative mainly of faculties 



01 special mteicbts and of conservative elements, that it 
might serve as a sort of check on the other house, it would 
give rise to undesirable diffeiences and friction between 
the two houses, and the result would be deadlocks, which 
could be solved only the intervention of the Sovereign 
Besides,' there are no such special interests or faculties m 
the State as would necessitate the forniation of a separate 
house for their representation. 

125 The Assembly, as at present constituted, seeks 
to combine the forms of representation with the substance 
(and ends) of a referendum and initiative. It has been m 
existence for over half a century, and as our colleague, 
Mr. D V Gundappa, has forcibly put it “It is a matter 
of almost superstitious sentiment that nothing should be 
done to take away its prestige or its importance ” It 
corresponds to the oriental aspect of government, while 
the Legislative Council represents its occidental aspect. 
We are of opinion not merely that its present character 
and importance should not be altered or diminished, but 
also that its pow’ers and functions should be enlarged 
m the mannei we suggest We belie\e that by its 
retention, m addition to its other functions, it would also 
serve as a political training ground for legislators. The 
necessity for such training has been pressed upon ns, , 
by the representative of the Depressed Classes, for whom 
we have proposed very much enlai^ed representation, and 
whose extremely backw«-rd conditions demand some 
medium through which they could exercise representative 
functions of a modified type, without having to bear the 
burdens attaching to the membership of a full-fledged 
house of legislature 

126 As we have seen, the Assembly shares in the 
woik of legislation to some extent, even under the 
existing constitution All legislative measures proposed 
by the Government are referred to the Assembly for the 
ascertaining of its opinion, aithougL'^uch opinion is not 
binding on the Government, . under the reformed 
constitution of lb23, the Assembly had, till recently, 
the right to be consulted ^ the general principles 
of all bills before their irrM'oduction in the Legislative 
Council, except m cases urgency The change brought 
about by the EepresenM^ive Assembly (Amendment) Act 
of 1936, however, em^^owers the Government to introduce a 
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luli 111 the Legislative Cmmcil in the lirst instance and 
then refer it to the \ssetnbly lor an expression of its 
opinion before hnall} passing such bill into law This 
change of piocedure w’as no doubt made on the 
recoitimt'iidation of a committee consisting of officials 
and non-offieiahs. Ail the same, it is felt to have 
cunsiderabh diluted the right of previous consultation 
which the Assembh originally possessed, and thus 
deprived it of the primacy vihichit enjoyed iii legard to 
legislation. It is also felt that it is quite possible for the 
Oovernmeiii} under the existing Constitution to disicgard 
the opinion of the Assembly and proceed with the bills m 
the Legislative Council and get them enacted into lawn 
•IS happened recently, a.y., in the case of the Powei 
Alcohol bill, the (^aste Disabilities Removal bill and two 
other bills. These two factors have combined to create 
an impression that the powers of the Assembly have be¬ 
come more or less illusory and that the prestige of the 
House has been lowered We desire that every attempt 
should be made to remove such an impression by providing 
that the Assembly should invariably be consulted on all 
legislative measures in the first mstance, and by vesting it 
with larger powers towards the shaping of all such measures 
We therefore recommend unanimously that when it is 
proposed to introduce any bill into the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, instead of placing only the general principles of the hill 
before the Representative Assembly as enjoined by law at 
present, a copy of the bill together with a statement of 
the general principles underlying the bill should first be 
placed bv the Government before the Assembly and its 
opinion ascertained 

oi We are, however, divided on the point whether, 

tfca- when a bill thus comes up before it, the Assembly should 
have the power of considering only the principles under¬ 
lying the bill or any of its provisions as at present, or 
whether its povers should be extended to the considera¬ 
tion of the bill itshii m detail, clause by clause 

A majority of eight of us consisting of Messrs 
Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty, T Ramachandra, 
P Subbarama Chefcty, Mahoc,ed Abbas Khan, D Y Gun- 
dappa, Mahomed Hanief, R Chenmgaramiah and S C 
Maiiiah are of the opinion that tfise Assembly should be 

its nmninn riti. __ 
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prills ifilus of a Ml but also on an\ of the pio\ Hums of thi‘ 
hill and that ameiulmeiitmna} M allowed to be piopusfd 1 a 
any meniber to anv danse of tlie bill and not meit'lv m 
legard to general principles. We feel that the distinction 
.sought to lie drawn between the principles of a bill and 
matter-, of detail, is an artificial one, inasmuch as the 
piincipkb of a hill are generally embedded in its ciaubcs 
and it lb Tery difticnlt m actual practice to maint.un 
am ugid distinction, as could be seen from the present 
practice of allowing the members of the Absembh 
sometimes to traverse the entire provisions of bills 
although they are entitled, as a matter of right, to considei 
only the general principles of bills We consider that this 
difficulty shoulct be recognised and provision inaile foi 
avoiding its occnirence by empowering the Assembly to 
consider all the provisions of a bill in detail This would, 
in our opinion, also regulanse the existing piactice 

A minorit} of seven consisting of the Ch.imnan, 

Messrs. B. S Puttasvvamy, P. Mahadevavva, Js 8 Snbba 
Kao, S Hinannaiya, C. Ha}avadana Rao and Mahomed 
Imam, however, think that the Assembly would be handi¬ 
capped ill the exercise of such powers by its si 2 ;e and 
composition, and that if such powders were conferred on the 
Assembly it might start functioning m a select committee 
on the bill They aie further of opinion that it would 
be impossible m practice for the Assembly, unless it sits 
for an indefinite penod, to deal with the large number of 
amendments which might be expected to be brought up 
m respect of each bill, particularly hy members who wish 
to adopt obstructive tactics to prevent the smooth conduct 
of business m the House They, therefore, consider that 
the Assembl} should be entitled to express its opinion 
onl} on the general principles underlying a bill or any of 
its provisions, and propose amendments thereto 

Howevei, we are unanimously agreed that at least 
seven days previous notice should given of any 
amendment which may be proposed % ^ member, if he 
wants the House to divide and '^ote m respect of his 
amendment, , 

T28. Whichevei of the above mentioned reeommen- Effect of 
dations may ultimately find acceptance, we are imam- Assembly’ 
mously of opinion th4 the decisions of the Assembly m 
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respect of legislation should iiofc be lightly dealt 
With by tiie G-o\erniueut, but that its opinion, especiallj’- 
when supported bv a large majority, should carry 
due weight with them We accordingly suggest that 
wdieo the principles of a bill or any of its provisions 
are opposed or amended by a majority of members 
forming not less than two-thirds of the total strength 
of the House, the verdict of the Assembly should be 
accepted by the Government, It should however be open 
to the Government to introduce the bill into the Legisla¬ 
tive Council, with such modifications as may be deemed 
desirable by them in the light of the opinions expressed 
by the Assembly, in exceptional cases, if they consider it 
necessar} to do so in the public interest or for ensuring 
safety and good government But we deem it essential, 
in such eases, that a statement giving reason for their 
decision should be issued by the Government and a copj^ of 
it forwarded to the members of the Representative 
Assembly as well as the Legislative Council 

129. Our colleague, Mr. D. V. Gundappa, proposes 
that a bill, if disapproved as a whole by three-fourths of 
the total strength of the Representative Assembly, should 
not be introduced in the Legislative Council at all, that 
if the Assembly passes amendiiients to any of the clauses 
ot the bill, such of the amendments as are supported by a 
majority of not less than two-thirds of the number of 
members present, should be incorporated lu tbe bill before 
it IS introduced m the Legislative Council, and that in 
the case of aiuendinents by a smaller majority than 
two-thirds such of them as are not accepted by the 
Government (or the mover of the bill) should he 
reported to the Legislative Council when the bill is 
introduced there 

A somewhat similar proposal is made by Mi T 
Eamachandra to the effect that Government must m- 
variably accept the decision of the Representative 
Assembly about any bill, if it is supported by a two-thirds 
majority of the House, and that no permanent measure 
of legHiation should be placed on the statute book if it is 
opposed by a two-thirds majority of the Assembly, 

Neither of these proposals is acceptable to the rest of 
us at this stage, as they are both inconsistent with the 



ffoacial tieiid of niir proposal** Under our scheme the 
Uo\enimeiiti^\ ill have noparty of their ov n m the Ashomblv, 
and conwHjoently they will not bem a position to mflueiiee 
the HouiP either wav in arriviujf at its decisionB. ff deci- 
bioiisfor which the Governnusit are not rcsponhiliie are 
made bindm" on them, when supported 1)\ a prcscnUf^d 
majorit}, It is sure to embarrasB the Government and make 
the admiipstration of the State ditfaoult Where 
a well-developed party government prevails, the execu¬ 
tive commands a party of its own in the legislature, 
which It could influence to obtain the decisions it wants, 
and when any adverse verdict is given the execntive 
does not carry it out, but resigns, and the party m opposi¬ 
tion which was responsible for the verdict assumes office. 

So long as it is not possible to a-dopt such a form of 
government, it is obviously essential that a measure of 
discretion should be vested m the Government. Ordi¬ 
narily the Government, it may reasonablv be assumed, 
will not proceed with a measure when it is unacceptable 
to a large majority of the representatives m the Asserabl} 

But situations may well arise when the Government may 
b(' obliged to proceed with the bill, either for ensuring 
safety and good government" or “m the public interest,” 
notwithstanding the opinion of the Assembly. It is 
inadvisable to fetter the hands of the Government in 
such cases The Government must be fme to take the bill 
to the Legislative Council and test the Assembly’s opinion 
there. There need be no apprehension that under this 
procedure legislation unacceptable to the people w ill find 
a place on the statute book The Legislative Council, 
under our proposals, will comprise an effective majority 
of representatives elected by the people, and, if they 
agree with the verdict of the As^mbiy, the bill will 
mevitablv be thrown out 

130 The next stage in the process of legislation, after SuteeqwQt 
the passage of a bill in the Bepresentative Assembly, is its stages of 
ratrc^ucfcion m the Legislative Council, with or without the 
modifications suggested by the Representative Assembly 
The bill will go through the usual three readings there, 
and the Council will be free to accept or reject the modifi¬ 
cations made b'^ the Assembly When it is finally pass^ 
bv the Council, it should not be necessary to place 
the bill agam before the Representative Assembly for any 
furthei expression of its views on the changes made 

7 
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m it by the (Viuiicil, bnt when fcho bill is submitted to 
Jlia Highness for his assent, it should be accompanied by 
a statement of tlie opinions expressed by the Repiesen- 
tafcive Assembly thereon 

Mr. Bhupalam Ohandrasekhaia Setty is, however, of 
opinion that after a hill is passed by the Legislative Council, 
whether m accordance with the views of Jhe Eepie- 
bentatne Assembivoi m modification thereof, it should 
^am be placed before the Representative Assembly 
and the Assembly empowered to suggest any further 
alterations or amendments thereto which it may consider 
necessary. The rest of us are unable to agree to this 
view, as it might equally well be urged that the bill should 
again be referred to the Legislative Council for that 
body to consider the further opinion of the Assembly, 
and at this rate there would be no end to the process of 
legislation 

131. As regards private members’ bills, the present 
petition is that such bills can be initiated only by mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Council and not by the members 
of the Representative Assembly. This distinction is 
obviously based on the view that the Legislative Council 
alone can strictly he regarded as a house of legislature, 
and that it is, therefore, only a member belonging to that 
House that can initiate legislation. In view, however, 
of the enlarged powers which we have suggested for the 
Bepresenuative Assembly, we think it expedient, both from 
the point of view of public interest as well as of constitu¬ 
tional harmony and propriety, that the disparity m this 
respect between the members of the two Houses should 
he done away with 

We suggest therefore that, as is the case now m 
the Legislative Council it should be open to any 
member of the Representative Assembly also to bring m 
a private bill for the consideration of the Assembly The 
previous sanction of the Dewan should however be made 
a condition precedent to the bringing in of such bills, 
with a view to avoiding the possibility of the legislative 
policy of the Government being nullified by private bills 
buch previous sanction would also serve the purpose 
of a valuable safeguard for the mmoritj^ commu¬ 
nities by preventing the possibility of bills which are 



hk^h to liaiaiful to thoir mtarost'i proeopd^^d 

with m the A‘'Seiiibh. It is presiitaed that such 
pcruiHsion would be granted, unless in the Dewan’s 
opinion the di'^cussion of the bill is detrimental to public 
interest. 

S.n\ such bill, if thiown out by a majority <d the 
members present and voting, should not be proceeded w ith 
any further We do not think that it is necessary to pres¬ 
cribe a special majority, as .ve have done in the case of 
(S-overnment bills, for the rejection of such bills Tbasame 
procedure should be applicable also to an^ private bill pro¬ 
posed to be introduced by a member of the fjegislative 
Council and placed before the Representative Assembly 
for an expression of its opinion. 

132 {)ur general position w ith regard to legislation Emergency 

IS that the Representative Assembly should be consulted legislation 
on all legislative measures, and that no such measure 
should be iiermanentlj placed on the statute book wuth- 
out being in the first instance placed before the Assembly 
The existing provision in Section 9 (2) of the Representa¬ 
tive Assembly Act enables the Government to dispense with 
such consultation m oases of extreme urgency, when even 
the ordinary rules of business of the I^egislative Council may 
be suspended and the bill pi^ed into law at a single sitting 
of the Council. It is thus possible for the Government 
to bring on the statute book important measures of a 
permanent charactei with tbe aid of the Legislative 
Council alone, on the ground of urgency, without tbe 
Assembly having any voice m the matter This rale 
conflicts with our main recommendation, and we therefore 
recommend its abrogation 

We believe that emergent situations could he 
adequately met bi, an exercise of the pow’er confermd by 
Section 12 of the Legislative C’ouncil Act of framing 
temporary regulations having the foiee of law for a period 
of SIX months This power may be continued with 
a modification empowering the Gov^einment to extend 
the period of operation of any such emergent enact¬ 
ment by a further period of six months, if necessary, 
in view of the fact that there might not be any session of 
the Assembly before tbe expiry of six months from the 
date of promulgation of the emergency legislation, or the 

r 
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period j«a\ ncit bo snflicient to permit th^ passage of the 
measure through both the Houses 

wkdml The scope of the Eepresentative Assembly and 

bjects the Legislative Council does not at piesent extend to 
matters relating to — 


(rt) the Ruling ianulv of Mysore . 

(63 the relations of His Highnefes the Mahaidtja v\ith the Para 
mount Power or w ith Foreign Princes oi States, 

• (c3 matters governed by treaties or conventions or agreements 
now m force or hereafter to be made bj Hia Highness the Maharaja 
with the Paramount Power, 

(d) the provisions of the Legislative Council Act, 

(e) the provisions of the Mjsore Representative Assembly 
Act, or 

(/) such other matters as may, from time to time, be specially 
reserved by His Highness the Maharaja for consideration by the 
Government 

The normal effect of these exclusion'? is that all 
external relations are beyond the junsdiotion of the two 
Houses^ while all internal matters, excepting those relating 
to the Royal Family and changes m the constitution of the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council, fall 
within the purvievr of the two Houses Our colleague, 
Mr. Bhupalaui Chandrasekhara Setty, proposes that both 
the Houses should be competent to deal with these 
subjects as well, or, in other words, that there should be 
no excluded subjects whatsoever The rest of us are, 
hoiv ever, of opinion that, under existing conditions, the 
exclusion of these items is a necessary consequence of 
the relationship of the Ruler with the Paramount Power 
and the status of Mysore as a State under British protec¬ 
tion to which we have already referred at length in the 
previous Chapter. It is of pnme importance to avoid 
the possibility of either of the two Houses interfering 
With the freedom of the Maharaja in the exercise of the 
rights and the discharge of the obligations arising from 
his relations with the Paramount Power, by allowing 
matters arising from such relations to be made the 
subject-matter of a discussion or otherwise in the two 
Houses. Nor again could the two Houses, which derive 
their authority from and are brought into existence by a 
Proclamation, be vested with constituent powers, that is 
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to po'ftt^rs to change thf‘ir (onstitution, without pre¬ 
judice to the ultimate respoiibihihty of the Maharaja 
under the Treaty for the admmisfciafcion of the State. 
It IS essentiah therefore, that the abo\e subjects should 
(ontmup to he esduded from the scope of the two 
Houses 

1 U The exclusion of changes iti the constitution of 
the two Houses will becontined as at present to legislation 
onl\g and will not extend to disciissions and resolutions on 
the subject. Neither of the two Houses will be competent 
to considei any legislative measure relating to changes m 
their oonsbitution. Constitutional amendments will be 
effected as and when required, by enai tmenta promulgar 
ted by the Maharaja m the exercise of his prerogative. 
But discussions and resolutions in the Legislative Council 
and m the Eepresentatue Asnembly with regard to such 
changes are being allowed e\en now and ina> well 
continue to be allowed in future also, with the modifica¬ 
tion which we suggest below, as such discussions may 
serve m the words of the Seal Committee (para 40) as “ a 
sort of informal mitiati\e to the iinitar} sovereign autho¬ 
rity centred iii the Head " 

The provisions of the Legislative Council are now 
treated as an excluded subject so far as the Assembly is 
concerned, with the result that do member of the 
Assembly can move any resolution relating to the 
constitution of the Legislative Council, while he is at 
liberty to bring m resolutions relating to the constitution 
of the Assembly. There is a similar prohibition m the 
case of the Legislative Council also preventing the 
members of the Council from moving resolutions 
regarding the constitution of the Assembly This 
reciprocal exclusion, hy which each Hoube might 
suggest niodifacations of its own constitution but 
not that of the other House, is evidently based on the 
idea that each House is an independent and detached 
element of the constitution. In our opinion, the twm 
Houses are organically connected and form integral parts 
of the constitution. Each Hou^ie should therefore have 
the piivilege of considering and making suggestions for the 
rectification of the deficiencies of the other, and of sug¬ 
gesting improvements also, ifits own functions are to prove 
mute effrctivc ami fruitful. We therefore recommend 
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that the existing restriction should be removed, and 
that eaih Housl* should ha\e the power of moving lesolu- 
tions suggesting changes m the constitution of the other 
also As a. safeguard, however, against this powei being 
ab«*^(l and the eountiy being often thrown mio a political 
fenaent, we suggest that the DewanA previous sanction 
might Ixi m.ide a requisite fui the moving of such 
resolutions. 


11s 13*5 A good number of the laemuianda leeeived b\ 

Eecting iiH eiaphasise the need for providing some safeguard ior 
^gion, piotectiuii of the religion, religious lights oi usages 

of minontv lommunities It is apprehended that, with 
the denioc^ratisation of the Constitution and the transfer 
of greater responsibility to the people, the religious rights 
and customs of iiimonty communities might be interfered 
with by the majority communities by legislation We 
thmh It but right that previous sanction should be made a 
condition precedent for the introduction in either of the two 
Houses of any measure affecting the lehgion, religious 
rights or usages of any class of His Highness’s subjects. 

A majoritj of nine of us f) are of opinion that the 
sane tion required should be that of His Highness, for m 
any form of government in Mysore the ultimate authority 
to whom eierybody looks for protection in respect of 
religion, culture and language is not the Government of 
the day fo^ the time being, but the permanent Head of the 
State, VIZ , the Sovereign Moreover, this would, in onr 
opinion, give an added confidence to the minority 
communities, as the Maharaja is regarded by all classes of 
his subjects as the protector of all religious faiths. 


A minority of seven (“} are of opinion that it is undesir¬ 
able that the name of His Highness t.he Maharaja should 
be drawn within the range of controversy in such matters. 
They consider that the sanction of the Desvan ought 
to be quite sufficient for the purpose intended, as 
no Dewan, whatever his religious persuasion might 
be, when approached with a proposal which is likely to 
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catj‘iemm‘st m the miiitls oi auy religious coiimmmty, 
would gi\e ui withhold sanction to it except with the 
previous kuowledpe and perimhhion ot the Euler. 

Ml Mahomed Hamef is of opimim that the Legih- 
latne Cotiiicil should not be competent at all, whether 
with 01 Without the sanction of the Dewan or His 
Hiphneshj t« consider aiij measure relating to the religion 
or leligious rights or beliefs of any community 

Idb. The Asbembl}, as tiu' moie popular of the two 
Houses, already possesses the light of being consulted on 
all proposals for the le\} of new taxes or the enhancement 
of existing taxes It is statutorily provided even now' that 
no new tax shall be levied m Mysore nor any existing tax 
enhanced without such consultation. This, coupled with 
the enlarged powers which we have recommended for the 
Ahsembly in icbpc’ct of legislation, would secure that 
Hou->6 ail effective voice in respect of the imposition of 
fresh burdens on the people 

137 Thecbtiiuited annual levenue and expenditure 
of the State is now laid before the Assembly in the form 
of a statement w'hich it i-^i empowered to discuss, with the 
exception of certain headb of expenditure excluded from 
Its purview. Eesolutiqns can further be moved by any 
member on the general principles and policy underlymg 
the budget, but not with reference to particular grants 
or appropnations It is an accepted constitutional 
principle that the peoplef's representatives should have an 
oppoitumty of pressmg their needs and grievances on the 
attention of the Government before supplies are granted. 
Tins m generally done by means of cut-motions, the object 
of winch is not, as a matter of fact, bo reduce the Govern¬ 
ment b spending powei, but merely to urge in a specific 
manner the gne\ ances of the people. Such a right has 
alread} been confeiied on the Legislative Council and is 
being exercised by it The large elected majority which 
we have suggested for that House would render the 
exercise of this light \ei> effective b\ ensuring a decisive 
voice to the lepiesentatives of the people m the voting of 
supplies The exeicise of the same right by the Assembly 
concurrently with the Council is attended with practical 
difficulties^, for as pointed out by the learned Chairman of 
the Seal Committee mpaia To of that Committee’s report, 
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India Act, 1Q35. We do not see any reason for recom- 
inendmg the adoption of a different principle m Mysore 

140 llesoiutions of the Assembly on matters of 
public .idmmistration as well as on the budget hate now the 
foice of retomujpndations only ft has beep urged in 
some of the memoranda and b} a few witnesses that the 
executive should be bound to cany out the lesolutions 
passed by the Assembly We are of opinion that this 
method of attempting to control the executive by direct 
orders would gravely hamper the administration of the 
State and prejudice secunty and good government We 
shall have occasion to deal with this in a fuller manner m 
connection wuth the nature of the executive Our opinion, 
m brief, is that, in keeping with well recognised parliamen- 
tar\ practice, a resolution of a legislative bod\ is entitled 
to respiectful consideration by the Government, but the 
degree of weight to be attached to any lesolution will be 
determined by the circumstances of each case 

141 We consider it unnecessary to fix a maximum 
number for the resolutions that may be moved or discusssd 
in any session of the Assembly Each member of the 
Assemblj may be allowed to send up one resolution for 
each session, Easara and Birthday A prescribed 
number of days may be allotted for the discussion of 
resolutions. This may be fixed at five da\s for the 
Dasara Session and four days for the Birthday Session, 
(two da\s for resolutions on the budget and two for 
other resolutions), and of these one day may be set 
apart m each session for the discussion of resolutions 
sent up bv members representing minorities and special 
inteiC'^ts The order m which resolutions are to be taken 
up ma> be determined by the drawing of lots 

142 The method now m vogue for the selection of 
lesolutions, interpellations and representations, which are 
to be sent up for discussion in the Assembly, is that 
the members of the Assembly m each district meet at the 
district headquarters under the presidency of the Deputy 
Commitohioner and select b\ voting the subjects which are 
to come up before the Assembly It is quite possible 
under this b\stem for a part} which is well organised so 
to manoennre matters as to that only lesolutions, 
leprcsentatkins and mterptdlations sent up b} members 
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of that party aro selected and to reduce all chanees of 
an} subject eeiit up by members of other paitieB ever 
eoimng befoie the Asbembly. The method has been 
criticised as viorkmgmuih to the prejudice of mmonty 
parties and its abolition suggested. There is inucii 
force m .the cntieisin, and we have no hesitation m 
recommending the abolition of this bystem In future 
the members may be allowed to send up their representa- 
tiouH or resolutions or interpellations, as the case may be, 
direct to the Groverament This would instil a higher 
sense of responsibility in the membcrb on (jupstions of 
public interest 

14*i The /ight of asking for information regarding 
the actions of the (lovernmenfc is a valued privilege, the 
scope for which we should like to see enlarged in the case 
of the members of the Representative Assembly. Each 
member maj be allowed to send up one (jnestion for each 
bcssum No maviunim hunt need be placed on the' total 
number of mterpellations to be sent up by all the memberb 
fur any session, and suppleuientiry ijue.stions may be 
allowed at the President’s discretion 

144 It has been suggested by Mr D V. Gundappa Sepresen- 
that the item of business now’ known as representations tatjonti 
might be abolished, and that, m its place, points of common 
interest for the whole State might be allowed to be pressed 
in the Assembly in the form of r^lutions Repiesenta- 
tions have been, however, a distinctive feature of the 
Assembly’s work ever since its inception The making 
of representations is a privilege greatly valued by the 
rural population, and its importance cannot minimised 
To them the one great object of the Assembly is that 
representatives from the remotest areas in the State should 
come into direct contact with the Head of the Admmistra- 
tion and place before him the wants and grievances of tlic 
people m tlie form of representations. We think it but 
proper, m the circumstances, that this item of business 
should be continued m future and even extended by 
allowing each member to bung in one repieseiitation for 
each session. 

If 

It IS now provided that subjects falling within the 
conipeti nee of a Municipal Council, District BOfird or other 
local bod}, or ofticei should not ordmarilv be brought up for 
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dibCESSion in the Assembly. Our colleagues, Alessrs 
Afalioiiied Abbas Khan and D. Y. Oundappa, suggest that, 
if representations are continued, this restriction should 
he removed and even local subjects be included in the 
agenda ot the Assembly. The majority of us are, 
howe’^ er, of opinion that discussion on local subjects with 
a view to the Government taking action thereon might 
very well lead to interference by the Government with the 
working of local bodies, which is not desirable either from 
the point of Mew of the Government or that of the people 
themselves. We suggest therefore that if any local subjects 
are sent up b\ any member, thev might be referred by the 
Government to the competent authority foi disposal 
But if that IS done, the Government should place before 
the House for its information a statement of the action 
taken by them m respect of such subjects 

145 Apart from the above, we think that when 
legJbldtive, financial and administrative measures are under 
contemplation, the Government should, as far as possible, 
consult the Assembly and ascertain its vieivs on such 
measures before taking a final decision It is not 
suggested that individual acts of administration for 
which no Government, whatever might be its form, could 
be expected to divest itself of its responsihilitv, should be 
referred to the Assembly. But measures and policies in 
general proposed to be initiated by the Government, which 
afifect the condition of the people or involve heavy outlay, 
might with advantEfcge be referred to the Assembly for its 
opinion at the discretion of the Government Such 
consultation w'ould enable the Gkivernment to feel the 
pulse of the people and wmnld strengthen their hands m the 
carrying out of such metisures, when they feel certain that 
they ha-ve the general backing and bupport of the Assembly 
It has become a practice for the Assembly to be consulted 
even now on all important measures But a de 'jure 
recognition of the practice, combined with moie frequent 
resort to it, whenever the Government could do so without 
prejudice to their own initiative and responsibility, would 
not merely enhance the status of the Assembly but would 
also be one more means of establishing a closer nexus 
between the people and the administration 

Mr T Bamachandra suggests that the Legislative 
Coimtii should also be consulted in bimilai ciicumstances 
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while Mr. I) V Guiidappa and several ofcbeis 
that when the Go\pmmpnt propose to undertab' a«v 
scheme (whetlioi included ui the budget or not) costing 
abo\ p a ceitain amount, the proposal should be placed befoic 
the Assenibi} for approc al The majority of the Committee 
however are not m favour of either of these suggestions, 

146. We recommend a small increase m the strength 
of the Assembly from 276 to300, distributed as follows *— 


(1) Bural Constituencies 


165 

(2) Urban Constituencies 
(S] Minonties 

• 

45 

G) Muslims 


26 

(b) Depressed Classes 

, 

30 

(e) Indian Christians 


.5 

fd) Europeans 


1 

(4) ftrwial Interests 


28 


Total 

.300 


The Go\ eminent may further be era powered to increase 
this strength by 10 or 15, if necessary, to enable them 
to provide for the representation of any new interests or 
constituencies that may develop m future, e g., m connec¬ 
tion with the proposed retroce^ion of the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore 

147 The existing allocation of seats m the Kep- 
resentative Assembly is based on the recommendations 
of a Committee appointed by the Government for the 
purpose m 1962, and the numl^ of seats allotted to a 
taluk or sub-taluk is m the proportion of its population, on 
the following scale — 

Taluks having a population of over one lakh 3 

Taluks or sub taluks having a population ranging 

between fifty thousand and one lakh 2 

Taluks or sub-taluka hav mg a population below 

tifty thousand . 1 

I'here are at present B1 rural constituencies returning 
164 members These constiituencies are made up of the 71 
taluks and 7 sub-taluks in the State, the Koliw Gold Field 
Sanitary Board area and the Yelandur and Srmgeri Jahgirs, 
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Tlip art'a of tlr' talnk constituency is coincident ^\lth the 
revenue juribdu'tion of the taluk, except that the head¬ 
quarters town 18 excluded from it wherever it is a separate 
urban constituency The two Jahgirs as well as the T 
sub-taluks have one member each , the taluKS of Bangalore, 
Kankanhalli, Gonbidniir, Tumkui, GubbijChamarajauagar, 
Nanjaugud, T -Naisipur, Knshnarajapet, Ghannaraya- 
patna and Arsikere, le , 11 taluks m all have three seats 
each, and the remaining taluks and the Kolar Gold Field 
Sanitary Board aiea two seats each. 

lhf> principle on vhich this allocation is based is 
acceptable to us, and we do not wish to suggest any 
modifications except to the extent necessitated by the 
alterations made m the boundaries of two taluks since the 
last allocation was made — 

(a) The number of seats allotted to Gubbi may be 
reduced from three to two, as a portion of that talnk has 
been added to Turuvtkere which may, therefore, be given 
two seats instead of one as at present 

(h) Similarly, the number of seats given to 
Krishnara^pet taluk may lie reduced from three to two, 
as the size of the taluk has been reduced by one hobh 
This has been added to French-Eoeks which may be 
given two seats 

As a result of these changes the number of rural 
constituencies will be 82 with 185 seats. 

14k All municipalities having a population of 
5,GOO and above are at present treated as urban consti¬ 
tuencies and allotted one seat each There are 40 such 
constituencies, including the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore, which on account of their large population and 
other factors, are given four seats each 

We ha\e considered whether, in view of the fact that 
a large number of the so-called urban areas have really 
nothing to distinguish them from the surrounding rural 
areas, it might not be desirable to raise the population 
limit, entitling to representation only such towns as have 
a population of ten thousand and above This would, 
howe\er, entail the disenfmnchisement of many existing 
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eon'=^titnencieR, which wculd be a very impcpnLir 
Some «tf these urban constituencies, moreover, are growing* 
towns, and their special problems demand for them sepamto 
representation We therefore think that the existing 
arrangement may continue, with the slight modification that 
Bhadwvati town, v, hich is growing m importance, inav aho 
be recognised as an urban constitueiic\ and given one seat. 

The number of seats gi\en to the cities of Bangalore 
and Mysore may be reduced from 4 to 3 m view of the 
fact that W to 25 per cent of the population of these 
cities consists of Muslims and the Depressed Classes for 
whom separate seats vvill be reserved. The total number 
of urban constituencies will thus be 41, and the number 
of seats allotted to them will be 45 

149 We propose that all the members other than threctelec- 
thosp representing special interests, should be directh 
elected from territorial constituencies, as this would give facuita- 
the Assembly a more democratic character This pro- tive repre- 
posal implies the abolition of what is now generally known ‘sentation, 
as “ facultative representation,” by which minority com¬ 
munities are entitled to return their representatives 
through associations recognised by the Government, as 
well as b} nomination by the Government m the absence 
of such associations There is a preponderance of opinion 
is demanding that the method of nomination should cease, 
and we entirely a^ree with this view As regards the 
system of “ facultative representation ” through associa¬ 
tions, It has been compared to election through the pocket 
boroughs of the pre-Beforai days in England, and has been 
criticised as liable to grave abuses. The a^ociatiODs too, 
through which election is sought, have been likened to 
mushrooms m growth and development, coming into exist¬ 
ence at the time of the elections and ceasing to function 
after they are over The Seal Committee who recom¬ 
mended the adoption of the system hoped that it might act 
“ as a force for the political education ” of the minority 
communities Tliafc hope has not been realised On 
the other band, the svstem appears to ha\e actually 
arrested political development. The certainty of getting 
into the Assembh through nomination or bj election 
through associations consisting of a small number of 
members of one’s own community, has allowed so scope for 
the growth of a spirit of enterprise which would lea^ 
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carulKlates U > k( e tho rnks of a general election It is high 
time, we ihmk that this method should give place to 
diiect olertioii through tenitonal constituencies, which 
would give a more representative character to the mem- 
bf rs of t he Assembly, as they would be the choice of a larger 
ciicle of \oterh. 

Mr B S Futfcaswamy is of opinion that piovision 
should be made for the nomination of, say, tenmemheis to 
the Representative Assembly in order to represent 
inteiests and schools of thought not sufficiently represented 
m It; and Mr. D V. Gundappa is of opinion that such 
power to nominate ten members is necessary in order to 
enable the Government to obtain the services of persons 
haMng expert knowledge or technical skill or some kind 
of special abiht} m the Assembly These proposals were 
not supported by the rest of the Committee 

IdO The allocation of seats in any deliberative body 
m Mysore, as elsewhere in India, is closely interwoven 
with the important and highly controversial subject of 
communal representation This is indeed inevitable in a 
country with a diversity of population consisting of many 
distinct social groups, each of which is divided from the 
others by w ide differences of language, religion and cultuie, 
and which naturally feel apprehensive lest their interests 
should suffer unless they are ensured separate representa¬ 
tion on the legislature, sufficient to make their influence 
felt The method adopted in Mysore for ensuring such 
representation is the same as that in British India, vw, 
the system of reserved seats. The Muslims are at present 
guaranteed 18 seats and the Indian Christians 5 seats 
The Depressed Classes, although numerically they form 
a fairly large percentage of the Hindu community, have 
6 seats reserved for them, m view of their economically and 
socially backward condition, which hardly allows a chance 
for their representatives to come into the Assembly 
through the general elections 

The usual arguments have been adduced for and 
agaiiHt separate repiesentation for the above mentioned 
communities, but we do not propose to set them out 
here at an} length as they are well known. The 
ahSumptioH that these communities may be expected to 
merge theiusehes in the general population seems to be 
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belied by the trend nf pniiticai development m British 
India, where the problem of communal lepresentatiou has 
not onh raised its head at even stage of advance, 
but has actually become for the time being an accepted 
and even doiiiinant factor m the Indian Constitution 
The solution suggested by the Nehru report (aused 
grave dissatisfaction among Muslims and other iinnontieB, 
and the Indian National Congress felt itself kiimd to 
assure them in ite Lahore Eesolution. “ that no solution 
thereof ra any future constitution will lie acceptabh* to 
the Congress that does not give full satisfaction to the 
parties concerned." Mahatma Gandhi, the representative 
of the Congress, proposed at the Minonties Committee 
of the Second Round Table Conference a system of 
reserved seats with joint electorates on the basis of popula¬ 
tion to Hindus and Muslims m any Province where thev 
were less than per cent of the total population He 
regarded this ‘‘though communal m appearance, yet as 
nearlv national as possible and generally acceptable to the 
communities concerned ’’ That was, however, by no means 
the case, and the prolonged discussions and the protracted 
negotiations culminated m the Minorities Committee 
recording with deep regret “ that it has been unable to 
reach any agreed conclusion on the difficult and contro¬ 
versial question ” The subsequent Gommunai Awiyd and 
the keen controversy which is still gmag on m British India 
over the embodiment of this Award in the Government of 
India Act, demonstrate how frail is the hope of the 
communities reaching any agreement on this point. These 
events have had their repercussions m Mysore which is 
surrounded by British Indian Provmoes. All the witnesses 
belonging to these communities who have appeared before 
us, as well as individuals and associations of these commu¬ 
nities who have sentm their memoranda to us, are unani¬ 
mous m demanding thecontmuauce of thesystein of reserved 
seats Its discontinuance in the face of such unanimity 
would be a step which we are not prepared to recommend, 
especially as it would deprive the communities concerned, 
not merely of the security which they have ail along 
enjoyed and on which they set great store, but of what is 
regarded by them .is a piivilege conceded to their brethren 
m British India 

Idl Coming now to the question of* the actual Indian 
numbei of seats to be reseried for each community, we Cnnstiana 
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consider that the number of seats, vlz , o, now reserved for 
Indian t'hristiaas, who form a little over one per cent of 
the population of the State, may be continued, and that 
1 seat may be set apart for Europeans, who though small 
m number are an important community 

I'ld As regards Muslims and the DepieSbed 
Clares, some mereahe seems to us to he necessary. 
The population of tue Muslim community m the State 
IS d9b,b28, or nearly 6 per cent of the total popu¬ 
lation, and 18 seats are now reserved for them m 
the ]fepreaentati\e Assembly. All shades of Muslim 
opinion are ^reed m demanding that Muslims should 
be given representation with adequate weightage, 
and that such weightage should be in the same propor¬ 
tion as that conceded to Muslims m the neighbouring 
Province of Madras, vu, 13 per cent, where the per¬ 
centage of their population is very nearh the same as 
that in Mysore. It is urged that if the present form 
of government, which m their opinion is holding 
the scales even as between the several communities, were 
to continue m future as heretofore, theie would be 
no cause for Muslims asking for any special treatment, 
but that under a form of popular government such as 
the one envisaged by ns, adequate weightage becomes a 
matter of prime importance, indeed of necessity for 
Muslims, as otherwise Muslim mterests might not 
remain as safe as they are at present Instances of 
what are regarded by Muslims as encroachments on 
their language and culture under the populai ministries 
m some of the Provinces have been cited before us in 
support of the demand for such weightage There is some 
force m this argument, and a generous gesture seems to be 
called for from the majonty communities, so as to inspire 
confadence m the Muslims and to secure their whole¬ 
hearted co-operation But m the opinion of a majority of 
us the weightage claimed appears to be somewhat excessive 
It must be remembered that weightage seats do not 
come out of a vacuum, the} can be given only by 
depnvmg the majority communities of their legitimate 
share. We think that the weightage required should be 
restricted to the absolute mmimum requirements, and 
accordingly propose that the numbei of seats to be reserved 
for Muslims be fixed at 26, which seems to us to be 
reasonable and adequate. 
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I ">.} \\> |Hoposr that the seat's re&erved for Miihiiiiss 

m the Hepre'-Piitative Assembly may be distributed as 
follov¥a — 

fl> Tiie LitiPB of Bangalore, Mjsore and the Kaiar Gold 

Field Sanifcarj Ikiwl area , one seat each 3 

i2) Tilt* Districts of Bangalore, excluding the titj, Kolaf 
excluding the Kolar Gold Field Hamtarv Boanl 
area, Shimi^a, Tumkur and Chitaldiug 3 seatn 
Mfecb 15 

(3) The Districts of Mjsore, excluding the cit\, Kadui, 

Hassan and Maudva, i seats each 8 


Total 26 


Mr. Mahomed Imam considers that, unless the number 
of seats for Muslims is considerably increased, it will 
not be possible to form workable constituencies for them 

154. The Depressed Classes niiiulier about 12 J lakhs 
in a total population of 65 lakhs It has been claimed 
that they should be gi\en one-fifth of the total number 
of seats on the analogy of what obtains m British India, 
where the Depressed Classes have been allotted, under 
the Poona Pact, seats m proportion to their population If 
this were to be oonoeded by us, they would be entitled to 
get 60 seate m an Assembly of 3CX) members. It is very 
doubtful whether, in view of their economic backwardness 
and want of education, it would be possible for the commu¬ 
nity to return competent members in such large numbers. 
Thirty seats for the Depre^iai Classes seem to us therefore 
to be reasonable for the present, and we unanimously 
recommend that this number may be set apart for them. 
This will increase the present representation of these 
classes five-fold. 

155 The system of leserved seats in Mysore is 
extended at present not merely to the fom communities 
named above, but to the Hindu sub-conimunities as 
well No reservation is made m favour of ahy particular 
sub-community, hut a niimbet of seats is reserved on the 
whole, to be made available to any such community as 
has a population of 20,000 and above, or even to 
communities with a lesser population, * m sjwial 
cneumstances, should they fail to return their own 
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repres^entatnes through general consfcifcueneies We see 
no reason for continuing this system. The grounds 
Vkbieh call for reservation of seats m the ease of leligious 
and raeial mmorities like Aluslims, Indian Christians 
and Europeans are absent m the case of these com¬ 
munities, as they are divided neither by religion, culture 
nor language from the general body of the Hindu 
population, but actually form part of it. As the authors 
of the iMontagu-Chelmsford report point out (Para 232) 
“ any general extension of the communal system would only 
encourage still further demands and would be fatal to that 
development of representation upon the national basis on 
w hich alone the system of lesponsible government can pos¬ 
sibly he rooted.’* 'Fhe Seal Committee, who recommended 
the present s\ stern, regarded it as onl}^ a temporary measure 
liable to be abandoned whenever any community might 
* choose to share in the collective life ’ and “ restore itself 
by a supreme act of acceptance and faith to communion 
m the catholic life of the bod> politic ” But it seems to 
us to be quite contrary to human nature to expect any 
voluntary surrender by a community of what it may 
perhaps regard as a privilege. We may add that this 
is almost the only instance where we have recommended 
the removal of an existing concession Our justification 
is that the larger interests of the countr}’’ as a whole and 
e\en of tne communities themselves demand it. 

It IS suggested by Mr. P Subbarama Chetty that ten 
seats may be reserved for Hindu sub-communities to be 
filled by election by recognised associations of those 
communities It is also proposed by Mr D H Chandra- 
sekharaiva and two others that, for the time being, 
tw'ent} seats may be reserved for Hindu minority 
communities with a population of 20,000 or above, or 
for communities with a smaller population which may 
be recognised by the Government for special reasons 
Neithei of these proposals met with the approval of the 
other members of the Committee 

156 The method of filling the seats reserved for the 
mmority communities has evoked in India a more bitter 
controversy than the system of reservation of seats It is 
n urged bv the communities in whose favour such reserva- 
ate tion is madcf that the seats reserved to them should be fil led 

* h\ Tiei'Rtir»«l trilK’ rPH'rAContofitrci nf flio Aommiinifioo 
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eoiicnrDfd, and that surh representatnes bhoidd thertdnie 
be elected through electorateaconsis.tiiigexckisivel'y ui the 
\oterb of the respective coniinuaities. Thev apprehend 
that a ineiiiher returned from a joint electorate comprising 
the Yoters of otliei communities also \\ould be more con¬ 
cerned to keep the favour of the votersof other communities 
than to lepresent the oornmumt} to which he txdonged 
Thisdami was conceded to Muslims m British India 
under the Minto-Morley Reforms, and though deplored 
since then b\ committee after committee, as retarding the 
growth of a sense of common citizenship, it has been 
furtber extended to Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indian 
Christians, and also to the Rikhs ui tlie Punjab, and such 
communal electorates have become an acicpted feature in 
the Indian Ckmstitiition for the time being. 

1 >7 The authors ol the Montagu-Chelmsford report 
vtho were faced with this problem declared that com¬ 
munal electorates w ere oppos^ to the teaching of hisrorv 
and that they perpetuated class divisions They 
observed (Para 229) “Division b> creeds and classes 
means the creation of political camps organised against 
each other, and teaches men to think as partisans and 
not as citizens. and it is difficult to ^e how the change 
from this system to national representation is ever to 
occurThey further opined that such representation 
would stereotype the existing relations and stated 
(Para 280) “ A mmonty which is given special represen¬ 

tation owing bo its weak and backward state is pc^itively 
encours^ed to settle down into a feeling of satisfied 
secuntv , it is under no inducement to educate and qualify 
itself to make good the ground which it has lost compared 
with the stronger majority On the other hand, the latter 
will be tempted to feel that they have done all they need 
do for their weaker fellow-countrymen, and that they are 
free to use their pow er for their own purposes The giv e 
and take which is the essence of political life is lacking 
There is no inducement to the one side to foibcar, or to 
the other to exert itself The communal system stereo¬ 
types existing relations. ’ They condemned kuch electo¬ 
rates as “ a very serious hindrance to the development of 
the self-governing principle ” 

l-lh A decade later, the problem once‘again coii- 
fioiited the Simon Commission who, seeuig that there was 
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iiu prospect of agreement between the two comiimnities— 
the Hinduh and the Mualims—themselves, were obliged to 
recomiiieml the oontmuance of separate communal electo¬ 
rates. The Comims&ion contented tiiemoelves by expres¬ 
sing the hope that the Round Table Oonfeience, which 
was to be held in London shortly after the publication of 
then Report, would furnish a new opportunity for leachmg 
a settleiiient But as already pointed out, the failure of 
the communities concerned to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution at the Round Table Conference and then insistence 
on separate electorates led to the Communal Award 
and Its later embodiment in the Government of India 
Act, I9R5. 

ITJ The trend of events m British India has not 
been without it's mfiuenee on the Aluslims in Mysore 
The Muslim witnesses who have appeared befoie ns, as 
well as members of the community who have sent m their 
memoranda, are almost unanimous in asking for separate 
electorates It is argued by them that such electorates 
are the natural outcome of a system of leserved seats 
for Muslims, for the benefits which such reservation is 
intended to secure would be greatly diluted if the seats are 
hlied m not by communities foi whom they are reserved, 
but bv an electorate including members of other commu- 
mtiGs as well It is further urged that the present system 
of facultative ” representation under which Muslim repre¬ 
sentatives are returned to the Representative Assembly 
is nothing less than a system of separate electorates, as 
membership of associations is exclusively confined to 
the community. The reservation of seats, m their opinion, 
IS bv it&elf only a half-hearted concession, and the 
community will not be fully satisfied unless separate 
electorates are permitted to them. 

160 Our three Alusiim colleagues on the Committee 
entirel> agree with this opinion and are emphatirally in 
favour of separate electoiates Mr Tomlinson is also m 
favour of separate electorates for Muslims, but as a 
temporary arrangement Mr. D. H Chandiasekharaiya 
agrees w ith him, but considers that the arrangement should 
be only for four} ears The majonty of us, consiscmg of 
Messrs iS S HuhbaRao, S Hiriannaiya, P Mahadevayya, 
P Buhbarama Chetty, B S Puttaswaniy, C Hayavadana 
Rao and S C Malhah,aregenerally in favour of a system 
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joint oloctoratc’s We feei that coiiintunal electoiates 
uuid practuaily break up that clo'^e unit} of interests 
»tueen the Hindus and Vuslnns whieh has been a 
ippy ehar.iLtenstie of the relatums bi*t\\een the two 
niiiiminties m Mssore and would retard the ifrowth of a 
‘lise of T'omiDon citi/eiiship W'e suggest that if joint 
eefcorates on the whole are unacceptable to the Miisluus, 
line form uf it might as a compromise he adopted at least 
1 selected areas, ejf , the cities of Bangalore. Kolar Gold 
held Sanitary Board area and Mjsore, with tlie safeguard 
lat the candidate who is chosen theiem inust get at 
last a certain peicentage of Muslim votes Such a 
3heme would in our opinion serve as a check on separatist 
=^ndencies m those areas and, if expenence hhonld justify it, 

?ould also he a beginning towards a possible conibination 
1 the other constituencies as well in couise of time 
Ve do not, however, wish to suggest that such a s}steni, 
f unacceptable to the coinuiumt}, should be forced upon 
b but wimld lea^e the final say m the matter to the 
home of the comnmmty itself so as to inspire 
-onfidenoe 

Messih C Eangiengar, D V G-undappa, T. Raina- 
jhandra, Bhiipalam (jhandrasekbara Betty and C Nara* 
umhaiya are of opmiunthat, whatever may be the views of 
jhe Muslim community on this matter, there should be 
jome form of joint electorates, and that separate electo¬ 
rates should in no circumstances be recognised. They 
point out that the majority of the Bwil Committee had 
3pp€»ed the system of communal electorates, and that on 
bheir recommendation joint electorate have been m force 
in Mysore all these days, and that it would be a retrograde 
step now to introduce separate electorates. 

161 The Indian Christian communit\ is by no Vmwaaf 
means agreed on the point whether the electorate for the the Mia® 
seats reserved foi it is to be joint or separate The 
memoranda receiv edby iis fioin associations and individual " 
members of the c'ounu'imty and the witnessch of the Mysore 
commiimt} who appealed before us are divided on the 
point. One association has indeed sent to us thr^ 
memoianda at different times, each tune giving expression 
to diveigent views It has thus not beeu possible for ns 
to delGuuine winch of the two types of electorate would 
be acceptable to the uidjoritc of the community. 
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Our (jollra^nr, liev W. K Tomlinson, states that he 
had addressed letters to a number of prominent members 
of the Loniimiuity to ascertain their views on the matter 
and that he has received about two dozen replies, out 
of whitii all, except about four, are m favoui of separate 
electorates foi at least a period of ten years, and that the 
iimjont\ of the Indian Protestant (jhnstians at any rate 
are thcidedly m favour of separate electorates for the 
present. He urges that if the Indian Christian representa- 
tnes are f**) be chosen under a system of joint electorates 
It would be a practical certainty that the\ would not be 
those whom the Cbnstiaus themselves would have chosen 
to represent them He therefore presses that, foi the 
present, separate electorates should be permitted to the 
Indian Christian community, as has been done m the case of 
the Muslim community Our colleague, Dr F X DeSouza 
states that the members of his community (Indian 
Cathohci) whom he consulted are also m favour of sepa¬ 
rate electorates, and he would therefore press foi them in 
hia capacity, as a representative of the community, though 
peisonally he is m favour of joint electorates 

OurrocoD) 162 Messrs, T Ramachandra, Bhupalam (vhandra- 
menarttion sekhara Setty and D V. Guodappa are opposed to sepaiate 
electorates, as the All-India Christian Association 
has protested against the system and the views 
of the community in Mysore are divided The majority 
of us, while in favour of joint electorates for the commu¬ 
nity, are of opinion, that the wishes of the community 
should he respected and that separate electorates should 
he given to it as iti the case of Muslims, as a transitional 
measure, if the inajorit} of the community press for it 

Indirect 163 Indirect election lui the seats allotted to 

©leciioo for Europeans m the Representative Assembly and the 
Enroiwans Legislatne Council is inevitable, foi it is impossible to 
form a territorial constituenc'v foi them, as the population 
of the communit} is very small and is dispersed in various 
parts of the State The European Association, which we 
are told, is likely to include all adult Europeans in the 
State, may therefore be recognised as the electorate for 
the seats assigned to the community 

I>epress«i 164 Separate electorates were proposed to be 

Clashes extended even to the Depressed Classes under the 

flip Prrfinn 
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Cnittmunal Award m British India. This evukurl a 
vigorous protest froif-i Mahattua Gandhi, who had ronsis- 
feently opposed the oj^tension of such electorates to thesi 
classes and had given forcible expiession ht hib viev^b m 
the Minorities Committee of the Second Bound Table 
Conferenci* m 19S1 On the publication of the Communal 
Award, the proposals were criticised bj Mahatmaji as 
‘mtroducmg an artificial division between fev\o parts of the 
Hindu comnmnitj and he expressed his intention of 
* fasting unto death ’ as a protest against them There- 
u|Non, negotiations were initiated lietween representatives 
of the £»ste Hindus and of the Depressed Classes and an 
agreement resulted which was embodied in the Pcxma Pact 
According to this Pact the seats reserved for the 
Depressed Clares are filled “ by an unusual form of 
double election AH members of the Depressed Classes 
who are registered on the geneml eiectoml mil of certain 
constituencies will elect a panel of four candidates belong¬ 
ing to their own bodj , and the four persons who receive 
the highest number of votes m this pnmary election will 
be the only candidates for election to the reserved seat . 
but the candidate finally elected to the reserved seat w ill 
be elected by the general electorate, that is to say, by 
caste Hindus and bv members of the Depressed Classes 
alike ’ ('} 


165, The Depressed Classes m Mysore do not seem to Views d 
be very enthusiastic about the ments of this scheme, the Dep- 
nor anxious to adopt it for filling the seats reserved for 
them m the Representative Assambl> and the Legislative 
Conned Mi R, Chenmgaramiah, the representative of 
the Depressed Classes on our Committee, strongly urged 
befoie us at first that, though he himself was person^Iy 
for Joint electorates, he found that some of the Harijan 
leader-) m British India, as well as the members of the 
Depressed Classes themselves here in Mysore, whom he 
had consulted m the matter, were strongly against joint 
electorates ev en under the Poona Pact He stressed the fact 
that It lb very difiicultforaHaiijan candidate to getreturued 
by election tlirough joint electorates, unless he sacrificed the 
interests of his owm community andjomed some other party 
which was likely to catch the votes of the majority of the 
electors m such an electorate, and that it was, moreover, 
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eiuite mipohSiblf' for “ an untouchable ” to approach others 
espeeially caste Hindus, and canvass their votes He 
therefou* urged that separate electorates should be 
conceded for at least two terms of the Representatn e 
Assembly and the Legislative Council and that the question 
‘should n<‘ reconsidered at the end of the period 

iW). The majorit} of us, how evei, felt that, whatever 
might be the views of the community on this matter, it 
was very desirable in the interests, not only of the 
community itself, but of the Hindu community at large 
that theie should be some foim of joint electorate, and 
that while theie might be some measure of justification 
for conceding separate electorates in the case of Muslims, 
Indian Christians aud Europeans, whose culture, religion 
and language are quite diSerent from those of their Hindu 
brethren, there was no reason whatever for adopting such 
electorates m the case of the Depressed Classes who are 
neither diffcxent nor distinct from the Hindu stock, also 
that a 8>8tem of separate electorates would not, m the 
circumstances, beoonducive to the interests of theDepressed 
Classes themselves, as it would tend to a further widening 
of the cleavage between those Classes and caste Hindus, 
instead of bringing the two together mto closer union As 
a ic^ult of free discussion and a full consideration of the 
problem ui all its aspects, we aie happy to be able to repoit 
that certain definite proposals were made by Mr. Ghenniga- 
rainiah, and that we have tmall} airived at a unanimous 
settlementon thismiportantquestion, which, whileavoidmg 
the evils attendant upon separate electorates, secure 
to the Depreased Classes the return of inembeis as truly 
repiesentative of their mteiests as the meinbeis elected 
undei such an electorate 

167. We propose, in the first place, that the fi a uchise 
qualifications should be lowered m the case of the 
Depressed Classes. As then name itself implies, the 
great majority of the Depressed Classes have at present 
neither the minimum propeity nor the minimum educa¬ 
tional qualifications w e have proposed. They will not, on 
general franchise qualifications, secure admission to 
the electoral rolls in numbers proportionate to their 
population, and will not therefore be able to exercise 
infiuenee over the elections commensurate with their 
numbers. \\e therefore lecommend that some foim of 
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lifferential franchise should be devised for levelling u|» 
he Depressed Glasses votes by enfranchising the satnc 
lercentage of those Classes as that of the caste Hindus, to 
lieir total population It is not pohsiblc foi ub to ta.i\ 
vifeh ain approach to accurao} ulmt would he the total 
iiimhcr of persons likel> to bo enfranchised under our 
iroposals among caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes. 

11 tliese carcuEDstances it is not possible for us to 
.uggest to what extent the franchise quahtications could 
>e reduced m the case of the Depressed Classes in order 
o secure the desired percentage We rpcommend that 
his question might be lemitted bj the (jovernment for 
he consideration of the Committee* which, as we suggest 
sDewhere, may be appointed for the delimitation of t ertam 
mastituencies. 

Secondly, members of the Depressed Classes may be 
dlowed to vote jointly along with other caste Hindus m 
general constituencies, and to stand also as candidates in 
,uch constituencies 

Thirdly, the deposit moue;^ required from the candi- 
lates of these Classes may be reduced to Rs. 25 m view of 
heir extieme poverty 

lOb In the constituencies to which the seats ib) Mode 
'esen^ed for the Depressed Classes are assigned, both the etecton, 
rotors of the Depressed Oiasses as well as the caste 
Hindus will vote together, but the method of election 
ihould be as follows — 

(ul Wheie only two Depressed Classet, candidates tsont^ the 
,edt the candidate who gets 60 per cent or aiore of the Depreseed 
[^Libses votes polled should be declared elected, inwpective of the 
^otel \otes polled in hi& favour, provided he gets not less than 10 per 
^nt oi the non-Depressed Classes votes for the Depressed Ckb'. 
andidate'i 

If eithei of the two candidate^ fails tosecuie the al)0\e percentage 
if the Deptessed Classes votes, the candidate %\ho getstlie larger num- 
Mr of votes poliud m his favour hi, all the voters {including the castt 
Hindus) siiould l>e declared elected 

ib) While three or n.oie eandidates ot the Depiessed Clatx^es 
contest the seat the candidate who gets the Uigest numbei, and not 
less than 40 per cent, of the votes ixilled hy the Depre>^d CUsses. 
should k* dedaiid eleeti^, piovideil he gets not less than cent 

of the nou-Lepiessed Classes voles for Di'inessed Class oamhdat». 
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i 1 two can«iu1d,tes 'letiire an equal niunljer of voteb of the Bepresbed 
ClasbOb tin tithe tandtrlatc. who seciueb the laiger number of total 
^uteb (incluiiiny those of cabtt Hindus) among them should be 
lieclaret! elected 

If none of the eandidateb aecuies 40 pei cent of the \otes polled 
In the Di'piessed Classes., the candidate wlio gets the largest number 
of \otts polletl f including tho‘'e of caste Hindus) and not less than 10 
}«! cent uf the totes lulled by the Depressed Class voters should be 
Om laied tlected • 

1611. We ba\e increased the seats allotted to special 
interests from iO to 2H, which will be distributed as 
follows — 


\Hm( oj Interest No of seats 

lnuersit\ . 1 

Agriculture including beucultiue 1 

Planting 2 

Inaindarb 1 

Trade and Comnieice 3 

Jndustnes 2 

Women 11 

Lalwur o 

Co-operation and Banking 1 

Gold Mining 1 

Total 28 


The general grounds for such mciease will be dealt 
with m connection with the Legislative Council For the 
liepresentative Assembly, it will be seen that, under our 
distribution, no seat is allotted to the Legal Interest which 
has now gut one seat Such separate representation does 
not seem to us to be called for m the case of the profession, 
as the Assembly alwajs contains a fairly large numbei of 
lawjenj elected through the general constituencies Agri¬ 
culture and Sericulture which have at present one seat each, 
may be giuuped together and given a single seat Of the 
two seats given to Planting, one seat each may be given to 
Fiuropean Planting and Indian Planting in view of the 
impoitanee of the interests concerned. We have increased 
the representation of Trade and Corameice by one and of 
Labour by three and have allotted two seats to Industries, 
as it appears to us essential to provide foi the adequate 
representation of these inteiests, in view of the laige 
expansion of tiade and coinmeice and the development of 
industries winch the country is witnessing 
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The proposal of Mr. D Y. G-undappa to f»i\p two 
'^eats to the Mvsore I nlveralt^, as also the propcjsal of Mr 
Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Sett^ to reser\p one seat for the 
Legai Interest and to give one of the two planting seats to 
Indian and European Coffee Planters and the other toother 
planting interests \^pre not approved b\ the Comniittee 

170, The necessity for reserving a certain niiinber of 
seats for women in the circuiiistanees which M}sore 
shares with the rest ot India is generally reoiignised 
The number of seats now reserved for women is 4 
which could hardly be regarded as adequate. We 
wscommend that this number might be increased to 13, 
with liberty to cont^t additional seath in the general 
(xmstituencies, as in British India. In British India 
the percentage of the seats in the provincial legislatures 
reserved for w^omen vanes from 2 to .5 m the several 
Proviiieeb, while under the distribution proposed by us the 
number of seats given to them would be about 3*0 per 
cent, which can by no means be regarded as unreasonable 
m the circumstances. We further propiise that out 
of the seats thus allotted one seat each may be reserval 
for Depressed Classes women and Muslim women Our 
colleague, Sn E D Rukmimamma considers that there 
should be no communal distribution m respect of the seats 
reserved for women and that, if seats are to be specially 
reserved for women belonging to the Depressed Classes or 
the Muslim community, they should not be allotted out 
of the 11 seats proposed to be r^rved for women, but that 
the number should be increased by two 

171 A 8} stem of indirect election has been suggested 
by some of the members m connection with women’s 
seats on the ground that terntonal constituencies would 
put too great a strain on the candidates, if thev have to 
canvass an entire district or an entire city It is there¬ 
fore pioposed bv the lady member of the Committee, 
Sri K D Rukmimamma, and by Messrs 0, Xarasraihaiya, 
Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Betty and D. V. Gundappa 
that at least for a term of years the women’s representative 
for each district might be elected by recognised women’s 
associations m that district 
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The majority of us, however, arc not m favour of in¬ 
direct election. We think that it would practically exclude 
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\\omf*n h\iri<i m rami areas from getting representation, 
for women H associations are generally to be found in the 
Cities and the iargei towms, where they are for the most 
part confined either to educated women or women belong¬ 
ing to the rich or upper middle classes capable of paying 
a prehcnbed subscription We would therefore propose 
that the seats allotted to women should m all cases be 
tilled by direct election through territorial ccmstiraencies, 
rural and urban, specialiy created for the purpose consisting 
of women voters alone. 

We are aware that m British India the electorate for 
the women’s seats is composed of both men and wmmen 
voters The seats reserved for women there are assigned 
hi special terntonal constituencies, the electorate in such 
an area being the electors belonging to that area, both men 
and women, the voters m those areas having two votes, 
one m the general constituency and the other for a woman 
candidate. But in the opinion of the majonty of us the 
social difficulties in Mysore standing m the way of the adop¬ 
tion of a composite electorate of this kind are formidable, 
and may well deter the best qualified women candidates 
from standmg for election m suob a constituency We 
are therefore constrained to recommend that the electorate 
for the women’s seats should consist of women alone 

The cities of Bangalore and Mysore may be formed 
into a single constituency for the one seat reserved for 
Muslim women Similarly the two cities will serve as a 
single constituency for the seat reserved for Harijan 
women. 
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172 The electorate for the seat allotted to the 
University in the Eepresentative Assembly as well in 
the Legislative Council may, as at present, consist of the 
members of the Senate and the registered graduates of the 
M vsore UDiversity Excepting in this case and that of seats 
reserved lor women other than those allotted for Harijan 
and Muslim women, it has not been possible for us to 
submit proposals for delimiting the constituencies for 
tlie seats reserved m other cases, e g , the Ghiistians, the 
Depressed Classes and special interests m both Honses. 
We are of opinion that the task of delimitation of these 
constituencies would require detailed consideration by a 
smaller Comimttee than ours, a Committee m which the 
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enwmunitm and mtereafes are adequately represented and 
would suggest that, if the proposal camuiends 
to the Go\ernment, the task inav entrusted by them tf» 
a special Committee appointed for the purpose 

173 *The Dewan is now the President of the Assem¬ 
bly, and the Members of Council are Vice- 

Presidents. ‘In view of the fact that one of the pnncipal 
functions of the Assembly is to sene as a forum for the 
making of representations to the Government and obtain¬ 
ing direct redress r^arding the wants and grievances of the 
pwple, we consider it only appropriate (^Messrs. Bhupalam 
Chandrasekhara Setty and D. V. Gundappa dissenting) 
that the Dewan and the Mmistere should continue to tie 
respectively the President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Assembly m future also A non-official President, being 
merely an officer of the House and having no connection 
with the administration, would not 1^ in the same 
advantageous position to deal with representations as the 
members of the administration. 
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174 A majority of eight of ns are m favour of raising Term of 
the term of the two Houses from three to four years, in ib® two 
view of the enlarged electorate propof^ by ns and the 
dislocation that would be caus^ by elections at shorter 
mtervals A mmority of seven would like to maintain 
the existing penod of three years 

In any case, we would suggest that some device, 
such M the extension of the life of one of the Houses by 
one year, for the first term, may be adopted k) prevent 
the simultaneous dissolution of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council, which we consider 
undesirable 


175 The Assembly now meets twice a year, and ii length ol 
IS provided that the maximum duration of the session sessions 
should not exceed a penod of eight sitting days m the 
Daeara session and six sitting days in the Budget se&sion ° 

It IS, however, open to the President to extehd the tern 
of any session for the completion of Government business. 

It has been represented to us that sufficient time is not 
being allotted at present to non-official bnsmess, mz ^ 
representations and resolutions, and that most of the 
resolutions and representations now sent up do not come 
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up fur discni^isiou al all, but lapse for want of tune The 
H much force ni this contention A suggestion by M 
1 ) V (iiimlappa that the Eepiesentative Assemblj shou 
meet thru e a year did not find favoui with the majoril 
of the f'oiumittee We think that while the Assemb 
mav continue to meet oidinaiily twice a year as at presen 
it IS desirable that more time should be allotted for t! 
transai tioii of non-official business and that every attem] 
siiuuld be made to go through all the leprescntatioi 
and as many of the resolutions as possible We suggei 
the follow ing order and arrangement of business — 

Dasara Session— 

Address of the Dewan-President and Questions 
and Government business 
Eepreserstafcions (not more than) 

Eesolutrons do 


Total 

Budget Session— 

Dewan’s Address, Questions and Government 
business 

General discussion on the budget (not more 
than) 

Besolutions on the budget (not more than) 
Representations do 

Other resolutions do 


Total 


2 days 
7 „ 


14 dajs 


1 day 

2 days 



10 days 


17fi The present system of payment to the memhei 
of both the Representative Assembly and the Legislativ 
Council of travelling allowance and daily allowance fc 
the days of attendance at the meetings of these bodie 
may be continued, the rate of tra\ ellmg allowance bein 
the same as at present The daily allowance, howevei 
may be fixed at a uniform rate of Rs. 10 per daj’ for th 
members of the fjegislative Council as well as for those c 
the Heprebentative Assembly, m view of the expeu 
siveness of Mysore during the Assembly session Th 
system of providing free quartet's for the members c 
the Representative Assembly and free lunch to th 
members of both the Legislative Council and the Repre 
sentative Assembly may be done away with, facihtie 
being provided for quarters and satisfactory catenn 
arrangements made for the supply of lunch on payment. 
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SECTION II-The Legislative Goimcil 

177 The posifeion which the Legislative Coimcil 
would occupy under our proposals has already been mthca- 
to some extent in the course of the recommendations we 
have maileTn respect of the powers of the Representative 
Asspmblv regarding l^islation. We have suggested there 
that ail bills should, in the firet instance, be placed 
before the Assembly. I^ubject to this provisiou, the 
Council will continue to exercise its powers as hereto¬ 
fore When any bill is introduced into the C’ouncil, it 
will pass through the several stages of the process of legis¬ 
lation, vu , the three readings and reference to a select 
committee. The Council will be free to consider the bill 
in detail in the light of the modifications suggested by the 
Representative Assembly, which it would however be free 
to accept or reject. After passing through the Council 
the bill will be submitted to His Highness the ^Maharaja 
for his assent along with a statement embodying the modi¬ 
fications suggested by the Representative Assembly, and 
after receiving his assent, it shall have the force of law. 

17B We ha\e considered the possibility of enlarging 
the powers of the Council, by bringing within its purview 
any or all of the items wtiioh are now excluded from its legis¬ 
lative or financial junsdiction, or by eliminating the pow’ers 
now vested in the Government of restoration of rejected or 
reduced demands, or of authonsing expenditure m ca»Bes of 
emergency. We have come to the conclusion that neither 
of them is practicable at present. The rfs^ns which 
appear to us to make it necessary to maintain the pre^t 
lists of excluded subjects and excluded heads of expendi¬ 
ture, other than that relating to the Military Forces of 
His Highness the Maharaja, have been set out m an 
earlier section of this tieport As we have stated there, 
the passing of resolutions and the voting of expenditure, 
as also discussions on the excluded subjects, will be outside 
the purview of the Council, provided that, as proposed 
by the majority of us, au exception is made m the case of 
expenditure on the Military Forces of His Hrghness the 
Maharaja (excepting Palace Troops) m respect of which 
the Council will have the nght to discuss it, though it will 
not have the right to pass resolutions or vote on it. The 
legislation require! in the field of the excluded subjects will 
be framed by the Government at present, and will come 
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into foreo on rereivmg the assent of His Highness th 
Maharaja. 

Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty thinks tha 
there should be no excluded subjects at all, and Mr. D I 
Chandrasekliaraiv a agrees with him excepting as regarc 
tlje first item, iiz, the Hilling Famih of Mysoie 

179 At present all proposals for appiopiiation ( 
re\ enue and other monies, excepting those pertaining to tl 
excluded heads, are to be submitted to the Council in tt 
form of demands for grants, and the Council has the ngl 
to assent to, or reduce, or to refuse assent to, any demam 
The vote of the Council is decisive, subject to the tv 
usual qualifications Hirst, the Government shall ha's 
power in relation to anv demand rejected or reduced \ 
the Council to act as if it had been assented to, no 
withstanding such rejection or ieduction, if they considi 
that the expenditure provided m the demand is necessai 
for the carrying on of any department or for the dischar^ 
of the Government’s responsibility Secondly, tl 
Government may authorise, in oases of emergency, sue 
expenditure as may, m their opinion, be necessary for tl 
safety or tranquillity of the State or any part thereof, i 
for the discharge of the Government’s responsibility. 

180, The power of restoring rejected demands migl 
be out of place in a system of full responsible govemmei 
on party lines, as the circumstances necessitating the 
exercise would be met by a change of the ministry Hi 
where there is no full responsible government such reser 
powers are essential for the Government to carry on tl 
administration, as m their absence the admmistratr 
machinery could at any time be brought to a standstill 1 
a capricious or factious vote of the Council 

The powers of restoration are at present beii 
exercised by the Government. As “ Government ” is f 
impersonal body, we consider it more proper that the pow 
should be vested in the highest administrative aiithorit} 
the State, mz , the Dew an, ou the analogy of the practi 
m British India, where a similar power is exercised by tl 
Governor-General or the Governor as the case may 1 
We are also of opinion that there should be a formal cer 
fication that the restoration of the rejected or reduci 
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(Irmaml is necessary for the carrying on of the adinimskn* 
tion or for the discharge of the Government’s responsibility 
There was a suggestion m the Coramittee that the certifi¬ 
cation of rejected demand^ should be made by His Highness 
and not b} the Dewan The majority of the Committee 
are, however, of the opinion that it is undesirable, for 
obvious reasons, to throw on His Highness the responsi¬ 
bility for oi^nar} acts of administration of this type 
rhty consider that, except in matteis like the issuing of 
Royal Proclamations, the giving of assent to legislative 
measures and the enactment of emergent legislation, the 
name of His Highness should be kept out of current 
politics as far as possible The present rules of business 
of the Executive Council which, we presume, will apply 
mutaii<i mutandis to the future Cabinet, recjuire that al! 
matters of importance, yy’hich are called “scheduled 
subjects,” to whichever Minister’s portfolio they may 
belong, should go before the whole Council, and that its 
views thereon should be submitted to His Highness it 
IS only after His Highness’s approval is obtained that 
orders are lasudd m the name of the Government m 
regard to these matters As the question of certification 
of demands is a matter of more than ordinary importance, 
It will necessarily form a “scheduled subject,” and the 
certification, although made by the Deyvan, would, we 
presume, be done only with the previous approval of the 
Maharaja. 

181. The mam onticism against the present Legisla¬ 
tive Council is based not so much on the inadequacy of its 
powers, as on its composition. The strength of tiie Council 
is fiO, of whom 21 are elected, while the remaining 29 are 
nominated by the Government Though the Council is 
vestedyyith full powers, yet mactual working such powers 
could hardly be exercised in accordance with the wishes of 
therepiesentativeb of the people, as the composition of the 
House is such as to keep the elected representatives alway s 
m a minority We think that the time has come w’hen 
the Legislative Council should be made an effective demo¬ 
cratic instrument by giving it a decisive elected majority 
After a full consideration of the several alternative pio- 
posals made by our colleagues, w^e suggest that the 
strength of the Council may be fixed at 68 composed as 
shown below In proposing this strength, W’b have not 
taken the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore into 
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acoouQt \\ hen the retroces^iion of fche Civil and Milits 
Station, winch is understood to be under conteinplatn 
comes into effect, it will become necessar\^ suitably 
increase the strength of the Council, so as to provide i 
adequate representation therein to all communities ai 
interests in that area. We suggest the following coi 
position — 

J EIvBCTBD 

(a) General Canstiittencies — 

Distncts of Bangalore, Mysore, Kolar and 


Tumkiir, three each ... 12 

Districts of Hasaan, Kadur, Shimoga, Chital- 

drag and Mandya, two each 10 

Cities of Bangalore and Mysore; one each .. 2 

Total , . 24 


ib) Minorities — 

Mushxos . 4 

Depressed Classes .. 4 

Indian Christians 1 

Europeans . 1 

- . 10 


(r) Special Interests — 

Umversitj 1 

Trade and Commerce 1 

Mining . 1 

Other Industries . . 1 

Planting — 

(а) Indian . 1 

(б) European . 1 

Labour ... 2 

Women . . 2 10 

Total elected seats . 44 


II NOMINATED 
OftciaL ... 16 

Non-officiais ... 8 24 

Total ... 68 
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iH2 \\ e Bie pnjpubicg an increase m fcbe strpsgtfa of 
tlH> Legihiativp Comieil fiom 50 to 68, of whom 44 ^ill 
£‘lected roeiiiberb aud ti4 nominated Out of the elected 
members, ‘ii will be returned by general territorial constj- 
tueneies At present each of the eight districts is returning 
2 members,n .0 differentiation being made between the several 
distncts either on the ground of population or of importance. 
In future there will he nine distncts, and ve think it 
would bf" proper to make some differentiation on the basis 
of population Under our scheme, the districts of Banga¬ 
lore, Mysore (New), Kolar and Tumkur uhich have each a 
population exceeding eight lakhs will have 8 seats 
each, and the remaining five distncts including Mandya, 
2 seats each The cities of Bangalore and Mvsore will 
have 1 seat each as at present 

Each district will be a multi-meiiilier constituency, 
retaining two or three members as the case may be 

Messrs Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Bettv, S. C 
Malliah, D, H Chandrasekharaiya and Mahomed Imam 
consider that each district should have three seats irres¬ 
pective of ith population But the majority of us do not 
favour the proposal. 

183, We propose to mcre^ the representation for 
Muslims and the Depressed Classes to 4 seats each 
The Indian Christians and Europeans will have 1 seat 
each. We would recommend that, excepting m the case 
of Europeans, the representatives for these seats should be 
directly elected by smtable ternfeonai constituencies to be 
formed. 

The reservx'd seats for the Muslims may be distribut¬ 
ed as follows — 


Bangalore Ci8, Bangalore Biatnot 

1 seat. 

Kolar and Tumknr 

1 „ 

Chitaldrug, Shinioga and Kadur 

Mysore City, Mvsore District, Hassan and 

1 .. 

Mandya 

1 . 


Our colleague Mr Mahomed Imam is of opmion that 
unless more seats are allotted to Muslims m the legisla¬ 
tive Council, it is not possible to delimit the Muslim 
constitueneies. 
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In this connection, we have considered the questior 
lib to whethei Anglo-Indians as a community should be 
guen separate representation m the Legislative Council 
The population of Anglo-Indians m the State, excluding 
the Ci\il and Mihtarv Station, is at best undei 2,000, anc 
we do not coribidei that m the existing circumstances 
there is am necessity foi allowing them an elected repre 
sentatn e When the retror ession of the Civil and M ilitar;) 
Station coineH into effect the population of Anglo 
Indians within the limits of the State will be greatl] 
increased and adequate representation foi them will be i 
necessit} This, we are sure, will receive the attention o 
the Government at the proper time At present, we thml 
the Government may, if necessary, nominate a meiiiher o 
the eommunitv to one of the seats provided for by us fo 
nominated non-othcials. 

1H4 The modem tendency m constitutional develop 
ment is to give greater recognition to economic mteresti 
m the formation of electorates It has been felt, especialh 
IE India, that there is a danger of local and communa 
mtert'sts being kept in the foregiound in the election 
from teiritorial constituencies Jt is hoped that large 
representation on vocational and economic basis may g< 
a long waj towards securing representatives who stam 
for more direct and substantial interests At present 
only four special interests have been lecognised fo 
purposes of representation m the Legislative Council 
iiz , the Mysore University, Trade and Commerce, Plant 
ing, and Labour, which have been given one seat each 
Under our proposals Planting and Labour will be givei 
two seats each and the University, Trade and Commerc 
will have one each as before In addition, we propos 
that Women should be given two seats and Mining am 
other Indusbnes one each. The number of seats for specia 
interests will thus be raised from four to ten We wouL 
recommend that all these seats should be made availabl 
for election. 

185 We consider it essential for the Government t 
noiiiiiiatfi some nuu-ofiicials so as to enable them not merel 
to give representation to important inteiests whici 
might otherwise go unrepresented, but also to secur 
the co-operation of men of experience and eminence, a 
well as of experts with special knowledge, whose presenc 
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in the Council would be of great advantage This measure 
of nomination, while it will add to the W'Cight of the 
deliberations of the Council, will not checkmate or defeat 
tiic will of the elected element 

IHh ‘The presence of ofticiais in the Councib for Officials 
sometime to come, necessarily followsfrom the recosmtion 
of the fact tlmt the political conditions of the country do 
not warrant the immediate establishment of responsible 
go\ ernment on party lines We are proposing a composite 
executive, as a transitional measure, and this has 
inevitably to tind its letiection m the composition of the 
Legislative O'luncil also. The number of otheials will 
however be kept ai the lowest possible limits. W'e 
do not look upon the number of nominated officials and 
non-officials proposed by us as a hxed minimum, but 
rather a maximum which is not to be exceeded. We 
expect that m the progress towaMs the goal of responsible 
government, it should be possible to reduce the number of 
nominated members—particularly the officials—at every 
stage. 

Oui colleague Mr. Bhiipalam Chandrasekhara Sett> 
lb not in favour of having any nominated member at all, 
whether official or non-official 

The relative strength of the elected and nominated 
members will be 44 and 24 respectively, while the relative 
strength of the non-official and the official blcKS will be 52 
(including the 8 nommated members) and 16 respmi- 
tively The balance of effective power will thus be 
largel} shifted on to the elected representatives of the 
people 


187 The Dewan is now the President of the Pr^iaeni 

Legislative Council, and the Memberb of the Executive andDeimty 
Council are ex-o^cto Vice-Presidents We think that it 
IS now high time to give the Legislative Council the 
privilege of having its own President outside the 
Executive to preside over its deliberations and regulate its 
business. W^e propose therefore that the Council should 
in futme have a non-official President elected by tbe 
House itself, subject to the approval of His Highness tbe 
Maharaja But as the conduct of business m'a delibera¬ 
tive AbbemWyib a task which requires experience, we 
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would rf'cuiiimpad that;, foi the first term, the President 
ma} be nominated h\ His Highness the Maharaja Our 
eolfeague, Mr Mahomed Hamef, is however of opinion 
that the President should be elected from the very 
begiimmg. 

I’he (’ouncii mat also be allowed to have an elected 
Depot} President whose appointment will also be subject 
to the approval of His Highness He will preside over 
the deliberations in the absence of the President A 
panel of four Chairmen may further he selected by the 
President from among the members of the House to 
preside over the deliberations of the Council m the absence 
of both the Piesident and the r)eputy-President 

IHB The emoliuiients of the President for the first 
term, during which he will be appointed by His Highness, 
may be fixed b\ His Highness. But later, when the Presi¬ 
dent lb elected by the Legislative Council, his emoluments 
will naturally have to be fixed by the Council itself. 
He may be gi\eQ the lank and status of a Mmistei The 
salary of the Deputy President may, from the start, be 
faxed by the Council. 

189 Theiiommated President will hold office during 
the pleasure of His Highness the Maharaja The tenn of 
office of the elected President and the Deputy President 
will be conterminous with that of the Council They will, 
however, be lemovable by His Highness on the sub- 
mi^ion to him of a resolution of no-confidence passed 
by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the 
total strength of the House As a safeguard, however, 
agamst hasty or frivolous motions m this behalf bemg 
brought m the House, it may be provided (i) that IS days’ 
previous notice should be given by a member of a proposal 
to brmg a motion of no-confidence agamst the I^esident 
or the Deputy President, and (n) that such a proposal 
should have the support of at least 15 membeis before 
discussion on it is peimitted 

190 The Council should be provided with a Secretary 
and a staff adequate to the conduct of the woik. These 
will form part of the Government Secretariat Staff, but they 
should work in subordination to and be subject to the 
control of the President, who should also have an effeotnc 



voice HI the selection And appointment (d the Sec tetary as 
well as of the staff. 


191 The Council meetb at piesent ordiraiily i\sice 
a year and in some years theie have been three sesBions 
There is,* however, no statutory provision fixing; the 
nuniomm number of tunes that it should meet in a year 
This may be remedied by providing that there should lx; 
not less than t^o sesbiorib every year. 

As regards the term of the House and the allow auecb 
payable to its members, we have already made our 
proposaib ID the course of our recommendations with regard 
to the Bepresentative Assembly. 


SECTION III^-The Executive 

lUd. At the time of the Eendition, the nocessitv for 
assuring the people of Mvsore of the continuity of the 
good administration to which the^ bad liecoine used in 
the da>b of the British Commibsion, was recognised and 
a new experiment tried in the government of an Indian 
State Although the chief executive authority and 
ultimate governmental responsibility would rest m all 
cases, actually as well as nominally, with the Ruler, it was 
sought lor the first time to temper the system of personal 
rale by providmg that all important acts and orders should 
be subject to certain departmental formalities and undergo 
a regular process of examination and joint consuitation 
before issue m the Euler’s name. Accordingly a Council 
was constituted over which the Maharaja was ordmsnly 
to preside The duties and responsibilities of the Dew'an 
and the Councillors wrere defined, and it was provided that 
a laige part of the current busmen should be disposed of 
by them Fur this purpose, it was considered essential to 
give them a voice m all important deliberations, and the 
nght to place tm record their views regarding important 
matters affecting the administration of the country, 
although no independent status or authority would thereby 
be conferred on them In actual working, however, the 
Council appears to hav e failed to act as a corporate bt»dy 
and to assume that position in the administration which 
it was intended to oecupv Its position before the demise 
of the late Maharaja in IB94 was described by the Dewan 
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Sir K Sfshadn Iyer, as follows —“ The Devvan was respon¬ 
sible to the Maharaja for the executive adimmstratiou of the 
< onntu t and the Dewan and the Couneillorb v\eie jointly 
lesponsihie to the Maharaja for the advice thej tendered 
m regaltl to the general measures of adHimistration speci¬ 
fied in the rules of July, 1881, and the Coimoiriois were 
responsible to the Dewan and the lattei to the Maharaja 
for the proper discharge of the adiuinistiativc^duties dele¬ 
gated b} the Dev\an to the Councillors ” 

1(18. \t the tune of the Regenc-y, the Government of 
iiirhii deemed it expedient that the Oonncil should take 
an ,i€tive and not merely a nominal share m the business 
of the State. Arrangements were accordingly made to 
confer greater authority and jurisdiction on the Council 
This new constitution w'asm operation for a period of eight 
\ears, 18(G-1(}02 Eventhis Council does not appear to have 
functioned as satisfactorily as might have been desired, 
and it was considered at the time that an undue shaie of 
nithority had jiassed into the hands of the Dewan In 
the opmion <jf Loid Curzon, such a state of things did not 
betoken a healthy future, and he considered that the 
Maharaja ought to be the actual ruler and master in his 
own house So when the present Maharaja assumed 
pow er, the Council resumed its old character of being a 
consultative body, although care was taken to maintain 
its efiiciency m co-operating with the Dewan, as well as 
serving as a sort of check upon his actions. The list of 
scheduled matters W’hich were to engage the attention of the 
Council was revised While tbe Dewan w^as to be responsi¬ 
ble to the Maharaja for the efficient conduct of the 
administration m various branches and to be the channel 
of communication with His Highness m all matteis of 
State business, continued knowledge and interest in the 
working of the various departments of the State was 
ensuied by entrusting the Councillors also with specific 
portfolios 

194 With the inauguration of this Council, a 
new epoch in executive administration was started in 
Mysore, which has continued down to the present day 
Tlie position of the Council has been elucidated by the 
Seal Committee The Dewan and Councillois act as 
constitutional adiisers to the Ruler, and initiate, oiganise 
and diiect policy, but aie not centieb of independent 
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of the Legislature, and form a Ministry respousibk* 
to the Head, and not liable to be turned out bv a ’vote 
of the Legislature The Coniinittee cited SwiUer- 
lancl and the United States as instances of advanced 
deniocratiG coustitutioim, where the executive was not 
removable as under the Butish type of responsible 
government This irremovability of the executive waa 
considered a necessity m the p£‘cuhar circumstances of 
the country. As the Committee put it (Para 29) Indeed, 
in the absence (or breakdown) of the party system and on 
the emergence of shifting or loosely co-ordinated groups in 
the legislature, this will be seen to be a constitutional 
necessity m the interests of the strength and stability of 
the administration. ” 

195. Regarding the composition of the Council, the The s« 
Seal Committee considered that there was nothing to 
lestrnt the Ruler s choice to the members of the perma- 
cent services. In fact, they considered that a non-official regarfm 
with a large experience of public affairs, especially one thedir® 
cho&en b\ the Head for his assured hold on the affections non of 
of the people would, in the Plxcxiutive Council, “ contnbute growth 
to strengthen that living baiinony between the admims- 
tration and the people which is of no less vital import 
than the conformity of the Executive to the Legislature 
which it IS the object of constitutional machinery lo 
secure.” (Para 30) They also deemed it essential that a 
Minister so nominated, whether he be with or without port¬ 
folio, should take his seat on the legislature ex~o^mo, and, 

BO long as he was m office, cease to represent any particular 
constituency m either of the two Houses. “ He would 
lepreseut the people at large unofficially, and not through 
the constitutional media or Houses or electoraces.” The 
Committee were definitely opposed to the appointment of 
a Councillor elected by the people’s representatives or 
selected out of a panel nominate by them, as they thought 
that it would be virtually introducing dyarchy-~a system 
which was alien to the reforms then under contemplation 

Effect was not given to the suggestion made by 
the Seal Committee It is, therefore, for us to 
reconsider the whole position m the light of expenencc 
gamed m Mysore and outside, and to ju%e wh^ further 
advance m feasible m the present cirLumstancm PMll 
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lesptaiMble goveinnient, not being—as we have aheady 
strpbhed siirlieientl.^—an immediate possibility, three 
alternatives tiave been suggested for our consideration 


Ihb The first alternative IS that there may be an 
irremiivable executive, on the Swiss model, wheie the 
niinistr\ need not resign on an adverse -vote defeating 
its poliLV or measures, but as a matter of course conform 
to the Irishes of the people constitutionally ascertained 
d here was, m fact, a hint to this effect in the Seal 
Committees report The Swiss Federal Govern¬ 
ment, however exercises very limited functions 
and deals onlv with foreign policy, communications, 
customs and the like, and the day-to-^ay administration 
is carried on solely by the Governments of the constituent 
iimt^. Whatever circumstances there might bem a loose 
and heterogenous Federation like Switzerland, favourable 
to the working of such a system, we are convinced that it 
IS altogether unsuited for a unitary State with the 
traditions of Mysoie No doubt, a certain class of 
politicians has always been very much attracted by the 
pioposal that the Executive Government should be bound 
to carry out the “ resolutions ” of the legislature. But the 
political experience m all advanced countries has made it 
clear that government by large deliberative bodies is an 
impossibility. The British Parliament has never regarded 
Itself as an administrative body, and m Great Bntain it 
has been said that “the Government does, m truth, 
govern, and the function of Parliament is first to registei 
its decisions, secondly to serve as an outlet for an in¬ 
dividual and collective gnevance, and thiidly to warn the 
Government when it is becoming unpopular.” The authors 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford report have observed 
(paragraphs 168 and 169) that “ the method of attempt¬ 
ing to control the executive by direct orders on points 
of detail is wrong m principle ” and “ not m accordance 
with modern English constitutional practicethat 
even m England there is no sanction for the enforcement of 
resolutions other than the general powers of control enjoyed 
by the House; and that the House could make its 
resolutions effective only by withdrawing its confidence 
from the executive. They point out that with an 
irremovable eiet utive there is no such sanction possible 
and conclude by saying “we should m any case theiefore 



liesitafce to approve a proposal which has not to our 
knowledge been applied elsewhere, which it is ditthult to 
find a method of euforcing, and which involves abrupt 
interference with the details of administration by a Ijody 
that acts without due knowledge, is not charged with the 
duty of carrying out what it dictates, and cannot be held 
lesponaible for a wrong decision.” We are m entire 
i^reement with these observations 

19 ? Another alternative is fwime form of dvarchy, Jiyarchs. 
with a dual executive partly responsible and partly 
irresponsible and the division of subjects into reserved 
and transferred. It has been said that, in the 
conditions obtaining in the Indian States, so long as 
reservations are necessary in ordejr to provide for the 
satisfactory discharge of the Ruler’s responsibilities to the 
Pffcramount Power, dyarchy of some type is inevitable for 
all time, and that there is no alternative to it, if the 
legitimate aspirations of the people for a share m (iovern- 
ment are to satisfied It is urged on behalf of dyarchy 
that, notwithstanding its admitted defects, it has help^ 
to train people m parliamentary forms and usages and to 
fit them for full responsible government, and that the 
States could take a lesson from the working of diarchy m 
the British Provmces and eschew ita defects. 

198. We may say at the outeet that dyarchy ih not Its ctetec 
wanted by any considerable body of opiniott in the State 
Whatever might be said of dyarchy or the degree of 
success that has attended its working m Bntish India, 
we CMSnaider that it is not suited to the (xmditions of the 
Indian States, where the Ruler is responsible for the 
administration of the State and for all important acts 
done or decisions taken by the mimsters in any department 
of admmistration—whether reserved or transferr^, and 
where eonseguently the ministers or the executive council¬ 
lors m charge of the several portfolios caimot have the same 
amount of power and freedom of action as the executive 
councillors or ministers might have had under the system 
of dyarchy m British India Farther, dyarchy is based 
on the assumption that it is possible to divide the field 
of government into mutually exclusive sections. But in 
practice this is found impossible. The functions of 
government overlap at every stage, and it is indeed a 
problem to think of any sphere of administration or 
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legislation where they do nut. Above all, they inter¬ 
penetrate in the ground of finance Owing to the piactical 
inipossibility of sharply demarcating governmental activity 
within water-tight compartments, the theoretical division 
of functions and responsibility m dyarchy neeessaiilv gives 
list' to a great deal of friction with consequent ^yeaI^ness 
and mefficieiicy in the Government Besides, as it 
is admittedly a half-way house on the road to full 
rebpousihie goiernment, the anxiety will be more to 
hasten its end rather than to work it to its full capacity. 
The most serious defect underlying dyarchy is that the 
diyision of subjects into “ Eeserved’’ and “TransfeiTed ” 
IS based on distrust of the capacity of non-official ministers 
to handle certain ali-important departments like Law 
and Order, which although they have an intimate bearing 
on the life ol the people, aie withheld from popular control 
The ministers under dyarchy thus start wuth an incurable 
inferiority complex. On the whole, we are convmced 
that the defects inherent in dyarchy are fundamental, 
and that the circumstances obtaining in an Indian 
State like ours, instead of being more favourable for its 
woiking are, on the other hand, more likely to hamper its 
functioning than m British India 

8 third 199 The third alternative, which we favour, is that 

emative of an executive consisting of a cabinet of ministers, some of 
whom would be chosen from among the elected members of 
the legislature, and the rest either from among the oflScials 
or non-officials at the discretion of the Euler There would 
be no division of functions mto “ Eeserved’' and “ Trans¬ 
ferred the ministers being jointly responsible for all the 
decisions of the Government The ministiy would be 
appointed by the Ruler and be primarily responsible to 
him and would hold office during his pleasure, but at the 
same time would in a large measure be answerable for 
their actions and policies to the legislature, although not 
necessarily removable on a vote of no-confidence by the 
legislature 

itaisia *200 It might be said that there is nothing new in the 

jreQf. idea, and that it had been considered in British India and 
rejected m favour of dyarchy. But we believe that the very 
leasons which entailed their rejection m British India may, 
owing to diffemnce in the conditions, entitle them to 
serious consideration in the Indian States, or for our 



purpose at least m Mysore, The first and foremost 
objection raised against the scheme is, that with a 
composite cabinet of this type, there could be nothing 
more than a semblance of responsibility m the absenee of 
remo?abiiit\ on a vote of no-confidence, as at every step 
the executive could retreat behind its corporate responsi¬ 
bility, and the legislature would only be m a position to 
influence bui not control the exeeuliie. The critics also 
point out that the scheme embodies a divided allegiame, 
aithoogh leohmcally both the official and non-otficial 
members of the Government would be responsible to the 
legislature as well as to the Ruler, In the event of a 
matenal difference of opinion, if the non-official half, 
while agreeing with the views of the legislature, 
should choose to support their official eolleagues, the 
element of responsibility to the legislature would disappear; 
while on the other hand, if they opposed their colleagues 
the} would fail in their responsibility to the Ruler, and 
the unit} of the Government would cease to exist. The 
official members, too, would be faced constant!} with a 
similar dilemma. It is urged that, under an apparent 
unity, the scheme thus masks a dualism, and that perhaps 
of a worse type than dyarchy, as the two parts of the 
executive would have joint responsibility over the whole 
sphere of work, with the possibility of continuous friction 
and deadlocks. The other feature objected to is the 
preaence of officials m the mmiatry. We shall now' 
proceed to examine th^ objections. 

201. Although we have already dealt with certain SmpoMi 
general implimtions underlying the vexed question of res- taiifcy m 
ponsibility to the legislature, the matter requires examina- 
tion from a closer and more practical standpoint. In fact 
the great problem of representative or democratic institu¬ 
tions 15 how to combine popular control with strong, 
efficient and stable government. According to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, the strength of the Executive m 
the United Kingdom is due to the inveterate and cherished 
tradition of Parliament, that the prerogatives of the 
Legislature are not to be jealously or factiously asserted 
m such a way as to prevent the King’s Government 
from being earned on—a tradition which they said is yet 
unknown m India. They therefore sought to embody m 
the Government of India Act this “ principle-of executive 
independence” by which they meant the exclusive 
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r^^spoiisibilit} of fehe executive for the fundamental func¬ 
tions of government, vtz.^ the enforcement of law and 
order and the maintenance of an upright administration. 
They he!d(^) that there is no greater danger to good 
government tiian to take the performance of these 
fiindameiitel functions for granted, and that their 
performance was a responsibility v\hich “no executive 
can share with am legislature, however, answerable 
It may be to that legislature foi the manner of its 
dischai^e,” words which recall to mind what Gflad- 
stone once told the House of Commons —“Your 
business is not to govern the country, but it is, if >ou 
think fit, to call to account those who do govern it.” 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee considered0 that the 
function of the legislature is “ to vote supply, to criticise, 
to educate public opinion and legislate ” and pointed out 
that “ to magnify the legislature at the expense of the 
executive is to diminish the authority of the latter, and 
to weaken the sense of responsibility of both ” They 
added “ We have no wish to underrate the legislative 
function, but in India the executive function is, m our 
judgment, of overriding importance.” According to their 
recommendanon all executive authority is vested by the 
Act in the Covemor, who although normally acting on 
the advice of his ministers m the ministerial sphere, has 
the power to reject their advice whenever he deems it 
essential for the exercise of his special responsibilities or 
m the interests of tranqmllity and good government The 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, however, hopedf) and 
were “ willing to believe ” that it might never become neces- 
sarv to put the Governor’s reserve of powers into action, 
but they thought that their existence m the background 
“ may well prove the most effective guarantee foi the deve¬ 
lopment of a genuine system of responsible government ” 

202 We may briefly refer here to the status of tUe 
Ministers under provincial autonomy. Regarding the 
selection of Ministers the Jomt Pailiamentary Committee 
recommendedC) that “ the course of wisdom is to give the 
Governor the widest possible latitude” The Act thus 
provides that the Governor’s Ministers are to be chosen 


1 Seport of the Jcmt Parhetnentery Committee, Para 19 
2, /W, Para ill 3 JM, Para 114. 

4 Ib*d, Para 113. 


and summoned by him and are to hold office during Ins 
plesHiire, and he has to eseicise those functions, including 
the dismissal ot ilmisters at lus diKcretion, subject of 
course to certain directions gi\eu to him in the Instiument 
of Instructions The Countd of Ministers m “to aid 
and advise the (tovemor in the exercise tif his functions 
It has been held that although the Mmisters might 
be popularlj^ referred to as “ the Government,” their 
functions are m law only advisorj and that the use of the 
word “aid” in the Act does not legally \est the Ministera 
with any nght to exercise authority or executive functions, 
which according to Section 49 of the Act shall be exercised 
only by the Governor “ either directly or through officers 
subordinate to him ’ On the question of responsibility of 
the Ministers to the Legislature, the -Tomt Parliamentary 
Committee observe (Para 113) “ The collective responsi¬ 
bility of ministers to the legislature is not a rule of kw to 
be put into operation at discretion, hut a constitutional 
convention vviiich only usage and practice can define or 
enforce ” There is accordingly no ntatuiorii responsibility 
of Mmisters to the Legislature. Whatever provisions there 
are m this liehalf, are contained m the Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor 

A)B. The broad principles underlying the constitution 
cf the provincial Executive in India, to the extent to which 
they are embodied in the Government of India Act, are 
acceptable to us They involve the recognition, as we 
have seen, of a differentiation between the functions of 
the L^slature and the Executive, so that one may not 
encnmch upon the sphere of the other. The supreme 
Executive m the Provinces is distinct from the Ministry, 
whose functions constitutionally are only advisory, and 
whose appointment is left to the discretion of the supreme 
Executive The Ministry is the link between the Executive 
and the Legislatuie, and responsibility is to be achieved m 
an mcrtasing measure by the growth of conventions. 
These principles could be applied almost straight away to 
Mysore Their application w ould m fact be a much bimpler 
affair, as there would be no need for a cumbrous fiistruraent 
of Instructions, seeking on I he one band to lifeguard tiie 
position of the supieme Executive, and on the other to give 
body to the radimentary conventions regarding the 
principle of popular control An unfortunate cleavage of 
interests between the rulem and the ruled, to which we have 
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referred, has been the doinmating factor in British Indian 
politics In India, m the words of the Montagu- 
t'helinsford report, “ the t\\o sides have been divided bv race, 
and also by differences of standpoint,” which have alwa 3 ^s 
made any rapprochement difficult, if not impossible It 
might well have been feared that m such circum'stanees, a 
composite cabinet (of the type we contemplate) with one 
half actuated by loyalty to British interests represented by 
the Secretary of State, and the other bj the views of the 
Indian Legislature, would prove a hotbed of dissensions and 
deadlocks. But in Mysore we think that there is no ground 
for apprehending that the Bnler and the official members m 
the cabinet would pull m one direction, and the elected 
members in the othei "Even with an Executive Conned 
like the present, theoretically responsible only to the Ruler, 
the constitutional tradition has been such that the Rulers 
have kept their personal inclinations m the background, and 
have looked only to the best interests of the people, 
expressed m an increasingly effective manner through their 
accredited representatives The introduction therefore 
into the Ministry of a non-offioial element, m intimate 
touch with the Legislature, cannot but pro\ e the means of 
further niatenalismg the responsibility on the part of the 
Government which already exists in a large measure 
We foresee no particular difficulties, too, in the dual nature 
of the responsibility which we envisage, because of the 
absence of any real conflict of interests between the Ruler 
and the ruled. We are sure that, in the course of growth, 
equilibrium will establish itself at each stage, by a process 
of natural adjustment We consider that responsibility 
to the Ruler must be a necessary feature of “ responsible 
government under the aegis of the Ruler,”—a formula 
representing the extreme political demand in the State, 
and it would present no real problem inasmuch as it would 
be no imposition from outside, but would be reinforced from 
within by the age-long traditions of loyalty to the Person 
^d Throne of the Kuler which every Mysorean cherishes 
in his inmost heart, whatever may be his political com¬ 
plexion If the Jomt Parliamentary^ Committee could 
hope thac the Governor, with his reserve powers in the 
background, might prove “the most effective guarantee for 
the development of a genuine system of responsible 
government,” we may, with all the more reason, base such 
a faith in the judgment and fostering solicitude of His 
Highness the Maharaja. 
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204 Oar immediate problem is to de\i%* an 
“ Executive ” (m the popular sense) which will not entail 
too sudden a break with the existing sistem. hut will he 
flexible enough to allow for development within the consti¬ 
tutional framen oik The purpose v\ill he served, we behe\e, 
by a t'onficil or Cabinet consisting of the Dewan and a 
certain number of Ministers to be appointed at felm 
discretion ok the Ruler, of whom not less than half the 
number, to start with, would be non-officials selected from 
among the elected members of the Representative 
.\swmbly or the Legislative Council—one at least from 
each body—the rest being chosen from among officials or 
non-officials, whether members of either House or not 

Our colleague Mr Bhupaiarn Chandi^ekhara Setty 
does not agree m this view and urges the immediate 
establishment of full responsible government 

‘2() > We have given our nnwt anxious consideration 
to the manner of selection of the non-official Ministers 
from among the elected members of either House We 
consider it out of question that the leaders of the majority 
partv m either House should be sent for and asked to join 
the Ministry, as suggested by Mr Bhupaiarn Chandra¬ 
sekhara Setty We consider, that for reasons already 
given at great length, the present political conditions in 
the State do not warrant such a course. We agree, how 
ever, that the non-official Ministers selected should be 
persons who may be expected to enjoy the confidence 
of the Houses and that no room should be allowed 
for the suspicion that they are chosen because they are 
“ safe ” and not likely to give trouble This is essential 
if the Legislature and the Ministry are to wmrk smoothly 
together One of the suggestions pressed in the Committee 
in tins behalf by Mr Mahomed Abbas Khan and some 
others was that the; should be appointed from out of panels 
chosen by the elected members of each House, if not directly 
elected by the members of the Houses But m the earlier 
stages It IS iinperatne that general capacity and worth 
and aptitude for administrative work, if not actual 
experience, ought to be the primary considerations in 
judging fitness, rather than success m election, which may 
depend on other qualities, as the qualities which make a gocxl 
spokesman do not necessarily make a good administrator. 
The majority of us are therefore convinced that for some 
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time to eome, at least, the discretion of the Euler to make 
the best selection should not be fettered m any way, by 
the impoHitioii of a panel or otherwise, and be should 
be free to give the members of all communities an 
opportunity to hold the appointments 

‘2f)6. We would not stipulate that there should be any 
prescribed number of oftciais or anv ofticials -at all in the 
Cabinet. But it will be conceded that when non-oftcials 
are being allowed for the first time to participate directly 
m the executive government, and cannot be expected to 
bnng wuth them pievious administrative traditions or 
experience, it will be \er\ desirable, if not necessary, for 
some time at least to absociate olheials with them in the 
Council The forthcoming changes will tax both the tact 
and ability of the Cabinet, and at such a critical time 
we are not prepared to deprive them of the help of official 
experience. It might be said that non-official Ministers 
may well denve this kind of help from secietanes or official 
subordinates But we are afraid that such advice is not 
likely to be either free or independent In order to secure 
these e^ential qualities, officials must be able to co-operate 
with the non-offioiai Ministers on a footing of equality as 
colleagues We have also to take into account the effect 
upon the Services of excluding them at one stroke from 
some share in positions which they have hitherto been 
looking upon as within their normal range of preferment. 
It would, therefore, m our opinion, be a short-sighted 
policy to preclude their employment in the domain where, 
especially during a transitional period, they will be of 
the utmost usefulness For these reasons we consider 
that for the present some of the members in the Cabinet 
may have to be officials. We would, however, make no 
difference whatever between the official and non-official 
Ministers, either m pay or status or eligibility to hold 
any portfolios. Absolutely no scope will thus be left for 
any mfenonty complex to develop among the non-official 
Ministers. 

207. In regard to the nature of the relationship betw^'oen 
the Legislature and the Executive, and the mode by which 
the Legislature could control or influence the Executive, 
two proposals were considered by the Committee The 
first was that provision should be made for a vote of no- 
confidence being proposed against the Ministry, and for 



the Mimstr> being made removable on such a \ote. Tbi& 
wab pressed b\ Mr 1> H. Cbaiidrasekbarai} a The 
snggebtion, ho\\e\er, did not find favour with the tnajoril> 
of the Committee, wiio are of opinion that a direct vote 
of no-confidence ib an incident of full responsible govern¬ 
ment on party lines which is not suited to the present 
conditions m the State We consider that a Cabinet 
composed m the manner proposed by us should not 
necessanly be made lemovable bv a \ote of the 
Legislature. 

The other suggebtion was put forward by Mr B V 
Bundappa and we present it m his own words. “When 
the Legislature feels that things are going wrong and 
that a change of policy is necessary, the device that I 
would suggest IS not a motion of no-confideuce for the 
removal of the Mmisters. I would provide for the 
two Houses moving separately Addresses to His Highness 
requesting a direction to the Ministry to change its policy. 
This would be a convention. When a specified majorit} 
of each of the Houses passes a resolution to the effect tfiat 
the policy of the Government does not commend itself to the 
public and that theie is a need for some change in policy, 
it should be construed as a vote of censuic on the Ministry 
and It should be left to His Highness to change the Ministry 
either iii part or in whole.” 

There are, bow'ever, serious practical difficulties in 
the way of the working of this proposal, winch have to be 
reckoned with. If the responsibility of the Ministers should 
be individual it will lead to dissensions of a very undesimble 
type The defects of dyarchy will be multiplied as many 
times as the number of the Ministers. This can only he 
avoided by the pnncipie of joint responsibility and action. 
But when the functions of guvaniment overlap, the res¬ 
ponsibility IS inevitably diffused and cannot fixed except 
on the Cabinet as a whole In these circnmstances, an 
Address by the tw'o Houses directed against the policies of 
the whole Mimstr\ would in no way differ from a vote of 
no-confidence In fact, instead of teing a half-way house, 
as Mr Gundappa thinks, it would perhaps be even more 
pointed and specific than a vote of no-confidence, as it 
would be passed b> a specified majority. The Ruler would 
eithei have to accept the opinion ot the Houses or differ 
fiom it on his own personal lespousibihty and set himself 
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agamst fclie dehberafcelv expiesbed wishes of the representa- 
ti\cb of the people It would thus place the Buler in a 
bituatiou of unprecedented embarrassment which it is 
uupemtive to a\ oid at all costs e would not say that 
the (’abiiiet as envisaged by us should be statutorily irre- 
iHOcable, but ue are con'vmced that removability of the 
Jtmistiy, eithei m paic or in whole, will have to grow 
up In convention 'Hie real discretion to change it should 
lest With the Euler, and his hands should not be tied 
donn in any manner Even in the House of Commons, 
the leal control oi influence over the Government is exer¬ 
cised, not merely through votes of no-confidence as such, 
but also in many other and not less effective ways, e g., 
by resolutions, by questions, by adjournment motions, 
and by budget debates In fact, it has been said that the 
recent tendency has been to treat every question as a 
matter of “confidence ” All these modes will be available 
m our constitution, and it will also be open to the Legis¬ 
lature to refuse to vote grants if they disapprove of the 
policy of the Goi eminent m general or in respect of any 
particular department or measure. We consider that 
provision may be made that all resolutions casting any 
refiectioii on the policy of the Mmistiy or its work and 
efiieiency must be brought to the notice of His Highness, 
it being left to His Highness to decide what course of 
action 18 called for, whethei to direct the Ministry to 
change their policy m accordance with the views of the 
Legislature, or to dismiss the Ministry either in part 
or m its entirety, or to disregard the resolution altogether 
if the circuijQstauces should justify it. All these results 
could be achieved under our scheme without the inconveni¬ 
ence lesulting from an Address or a vote of no-confidence 

Our colleague, Dr. E X. DeSouza, who was not 
able to attend the sittings of the Committee when Mr 
Gundappa’s proposal regarding Addresses to the Euler 
was discussed, desires to place on record that he is m 
favour of some provision being made for moving such 
Addresses, which will have to be initiated on the lequisi- 
tion of a specific number of members of both Houses, and 
tamed by a specified majontv He thinks that they 
would he an indication to the Euler of the existence of 
grave discontent in the bodj politic wheieas, on the othei 
hand, a resolution of the type contemplated by the Com¬ 
mittee might Old} be a move m the game oi paitj politics 



and might be carried b} a snatch rote, and as such would 
have little or no \alue as an index of the existence of 
deep-seated publit feeling m the coontrv He is of opinion 
that such a pioieduie, bv failing to bind the Mniistr), 
would imss the goal of the political aspiratioiib of the 
people He feels that the piovision for an Address would 
be a more substantial and efiective step in the direction 
of l\[im8terial responsibility, than that proposed In us. 
In the abseuw of such a pro\iBion he would prefer some 
foim of dyarchy, e q., aiimUr to that introduced in Cochin 
as he fears that m the scheme piopo>ed b\ us for the 
Executive, there is the possibilitv of a deadlock m 
the event of <m irreconcilable difference of opinion 
between the official and non-officiai membt‘rB of the 
Cabinet 


“JjH. We will now proceed to detail out specific The 
piopofals m regard to the composition of the Cabmet or 
the Executive Council. It will consist of the Dcwan and 
not less than four Ministers appointed b} the Ruler 

209 The Dewan will lie selected by the Bulei at his The 
pleasure either from among officials or non-othcials A Dewan 
majoiity of eleven are of opinion that the selection for 

the Dew an’s appointment should ordmanly be confined 
to Mysoreans. A mnionty of five, which includes the 
Chairman, are, however, not in favour of placing any such 
restriction on the choice of the Dewan by the Ruler 
The majority are also of opinion that the term of the 
office of the Dewan should not ordinarily exceed hve 
years 

The Dewan will be the President of the Cabinet 
He Will not be a uiembei of the Legislative Council, hut 
will have powers to attend its meetings and address it, if 
necessaiy 

210 The Ministers will be ex-o^m members of the The 
Legislative Council Their number winch, as alreadv Ministers 
stated, will be not less than four, mav to start with be fixed 

at four Of these not less than two should be non-othciala 
from among the elected members of the Representative 
Asserablv oi the LegislativeCouncil—one at least from each 
body selected, as alreadv explained m the previous para¬ 
graph, b\ the Ruler at his pleasure The rest will be 



appointed tin- Ruler from among the otKeials oi non- 
othciiils, whethei mombeisof the Representative Assembly 
or the I.egisiative Council oi otherwise. Our colleague, 
Mr !> H Chandraseliharaiya, consideis that at least 
three ol tin' Ministers should be non-officials 

The ck'tti'd nou-ofticial iiieuibeis of the two Houses 
who are appointed as Ministers will letam their seats as 
elected lueinberh m the Houses. The term of office of the 
non-ottieial Ministers who are members of the Houses, as 
well as of those appointed from outside, will, subject to the 
pleasure of the Maharaja, be co-extensive wuth the term 
of the Houses. The official Ministeis will hold office 
during the pleasure of the Maharaja, provided that their 
term should not ordinaiily exceed five years and should 
he subject to the provisions of the Mysore Semce 
Regulations Foiii of our colleagues (Messrs B S 
Puttaswamj. i> H. Ohandrasekharaiya and two others) 
are of opinion that the term of office of the non-offieial 
and official mmisters should be the same and con¬ 
terminous , but the majority are not in favour of the 
proposal. 

The pay and status of non-official Ministers will 
he the same as those of the official Ministers Various 
suggestions were put forward m the Committee, pro¬ 
posing salaries which ranged from Rs. 600 to Bs. 2,500 
But It was generally agreed that the salaries of the 
Ministers may be left to be determined by the Buler at 
his discretion. We would propose that the term, Minister, 
may be used in preference to the present designation of 
Member of Council, although the designation of the 
Dewan may continue, without being altered to Chief 
Minister or Prime Minister The distribution of poi tfohos 
between the Dew'an and the several Ministers will be 
wholly dt the discretion of the Buler, and no Minister will 
he discjuahfied from bolding any poitfolio on the ground 
of ha\ ing been selected from among non-officials 

A proposal w as made by Mr. Abbas Khan and supported 
h\ the other Muslim members of the Committee that it 
Hhould be provided in the Constitution itself that one of 
the Ministers should be a Muslim, by increasing the 
numbti il necebsarj Similarlv it was urged by Mr 
Chenniguramiab that provision should he made m the 



Conatitution for m Adikarnaiaka Minister NcitluT of 
these proposals niet \\ith the approval of the other mem¬ 
bers of the ComiinttBe, who were of opinion that it hlionld 
be left to His Highness to choose his Ministers so that 
they may be as representative of the several caiuinuuities 
in the .State as possible, and that the number of Ministers 
should not be increased merely in order to piovide 
representatiw for any particular communitv. 


SECTION IV-Tlie Franchise 
•211. The progressive reduction of (juahfications for Eitensioa 
the franchise in Mysoie has been referred to m Chapter IL ‘l’® 
The eligibility to vote depends at present on considemtions **’ 



to merge m the final form, mt., universal adult suffrage ” 
In our Committee it has actually been proposed by Mr. 
Bhupalain Chandrasekhara Setty and Mr E. Chenniga- 
ramiah that adult franchise should be introduced 


ately The proposal however does not commend itself to 



We have m this matter the support of no less a person¬ 
age than Mahatma Candhi who, in a recent statement, 
ha-, explained w by he has had to abandon his original 
advocacy of adult fiauchise in favour of the view that the 
frandii',!' bhould be based on some qualification, be it only 
liteiac-v. Wc are generally agreed that exten¬ 
sion of the franchise is an essential prerequisite for any 
measure of democratic advance, but at the same tune 


it has to be recognised that such extension can only be 
made in stages li we are to avoid the possible breakdown 
of the electoral machmeiy thiough sheer w eight of numbers 


2Ti Befoie going into the details of the nature of the BilteirenUa 
reduction in the fianchise qualifications which we considei 
advisable, we wish to take up the question as to whethm " 

























there .should be any diSerence in the fianchisc foi the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
keeping in \iei\ their different functions. In this connec¬ 
tion, tlic Seal Coimmttec have pointed out that v\herevGr 
there aie two houses, one an originating house, and the 
iithei a levising chamber, both of populai origin, it is 
usual to have higher qualifications for the votei or candi- 
tkiie, or foi both, for the upper hou^e. It is also not 
unusual to have prmiarv or direct election to tlie so-called 
lower house, and secondary or indiiect election to the 
so-called upper house, and to have wider oi largei 
constituencies (or more carefully grouped constituencies) 
for one house than fur the other. With specific reference 
to Mv sore, the Comiuittee observed that the reasons for 
such difference were stronger than usual, as in their 
opinion, the Legislative Council and the Representative 
AssembK differed from each othei even more widely than 
the two chambers of a bicameral legislature, so, they 
sought to provide a difference in qualifications between 
the \oter8 for the Representative Assembly and those foi 
the Legislative Council Although the recommendations 
of the Beal Committee were accepted by the Government 
m the first instance, the differential fianchise was abolished 
A couple of years later m response to resolutions passed m 
this behalf in the Representative Assembly. 

Now, with the changes which we have proposed 
m the constitution and poweis of the Repiesentative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council, increasing the 
powers of the one, and the elected element in the other, 
and also in view of our recommendations in respect of the 
e.xecutne we think that the grounds advanced by the 
Seal Committee for having a differential franchise tor the 
two Houses hold good wuth all the greater force. "We 
would therefore create a difference between the voters for 
the two Houses, by retaining the qualifications of voters 
for the Legislative Council as at present, except as regards 
the educational qualification for women, while materially 
reducing the qualifications of voters to the Representative 
Assembly. Mr. D. H. Chandrasekharaiya, howevei, 
favours the lediiction of the property qualification for the 
Legislative Council to the level of payment of Rs. Id as 
land revenue The ijuestion of specially reducing the 
property qualifications m the ease of voters of the 
Hcpiessed Classes has already been dealt with. 
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•213. At present the \ot 0 r 8 in territorial cocfititueii- Proiiertj 
ties for the Bepresentative Aasenably are divided into two 
classes -1 Ural and urban. The propoifion of these tivu 
IS roughly 2 1 in a total of 160,UtK) approximately The ti,B g^pfe. 
property quiilificatious of urban voters are at presoul, ui spntatue 
our opinion, pitohed sufficient!v low, being identical with Assembly, 
those entitling a person to a vote m municipal elections 
m the area foroiing the constitueiicv We considered the 
ijiiestion of the enfrandiisetijent of sole tenants of hou«-s 
who pay a certain amount of municipal tax m uiban 
oonatituencies, but we are generally not in favour of tin* 
proposal. On the whole, we do not see am necessitv to 

enlarge this electorate further, except to the extent 

effected by the reduction of the educational ijualihcatiou 
to which we shall refet later On the other hand, we 
would enlarge the rural electorates substantiallv by 
reducing the (jualihcations based on taxation, «<?, the pay¬ 

ment of land revenue from Ks. 25 to a lower figure Three 
alternative proposals were considered by the Committee, 
tiw, reducing the inimmum laud revenue payable by a voter 
to (1) Rs. 15, (2) Hs. 10, and (3) Rs 5. The Committee 
by a majority of 10 members aie for reducing the imiuuiiim 
to Rs 10, while? members voted for reducing it to Ks 1-3 
and 4 members to Rs. 5 The payment of taxes under the 
Panchayet, Mines and Municipal Acts entitling a person 
to vote m rural areas le at present Bs 6 We would 
reduce this to Bs. 4 Sinnfarly, the benz of mam villageh 
which will qualify Inamdars to vote, may be reduced from 
Rb. 125 to Bs 100 The present rules lequire that an 
Inamdar, in addition to possessiDg the prescribed qualifi¬ 
cations, should also reside in the constituency. As no 
such residential qualification ba,s been prescribed in iwpect 
of persons who pay land revenue or other tjaes, we con¬ 
sider that tbeie are no grounds for placing this additional 
lestuctiou on Inamdars, and would propose that the 
distinction may be abolished The effect of oar propwals 
will be to enlarge the rural electorate for the Representa¬ 
tive Assembly about three-fold. 


214 We now come to the educational qualification Eduea- 
Thc ob-seivations of the Seal Comuntiee ra this behalf tional 
(PaialTT of their lepoit) are very much to our point, and 
we shall quote the passage m exteiiso — votei 

‘The ConiE'ittee considered that it wa' not desirahlo at thu mtl'e 
lo reeogmte tlie school-leaving certihcate as qiulifving for the Kcfiri f 
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Vuw <o) lor candidature), isre-specfiiveh ol proi>erty qualiicafcioiii At 
tim same time, it was felt that when civic and vocational developments 
t'and (itliii miproioments) of secondary education will have been 
iiitroiluiul ft school-leaving certihcate as the terminus of the second- 
.tr\ 01 iiiti’imediata stage should in leason confer elementary lights of 
a con, (oi a pohlicnl) franchise, lather than the Bachelor’s degree, 
wind' would he caviare to the general' This is ail the more 
liesiiaMe, because, with ooiuiiig changes m the political arena, educa¬ 
tion "ill no longei lie legardod with jealousy by the governing class as 
.ill unsettling fattiu, but lalher with complacency as a much-needed 
safeKiwril ag.iinst the umverarl danger of an uneducated but pohti- 
oally-uiindal proletariat ” 

W'l' consider that, as anticipated the Seal Com 
mittce, the time has non come when the educational 
qualification should be reduced to the possession of the 
S. S. L. Certificate, and we are of opmion that this should 
be ajiphed to ruiai as well as urban constituencies A 
luinoutj of eight members of the Couiuiittee was for 
reducing it still further—to the Upper Primary, Lower 
Secondary or Middle School standaid; but this view did 
not meet with the support of the majority. 

ihca- ‘21.J In the case of womeu, we think that theeduea- 
’tioiia! quahfication for voters to the Legislative Council 
it°to reduced to the possession of the S S. L 

Eiepre- Certificate, and that it may be further reduced to a pass 
itive in the Upper Primaly, Middle School or Lower Secondary 
nibh examination, for women voters to the Representative 
Assembly. 

slative 

icil 

luahh- 21h^ We have next to consider the question of the 
juhof disqualifications of electors. The present rules which are 
«>■ based on the recommendations of the Seal Committee 
disijualify, at the outset, any person who is not a subject 
of His Highness the Maharaja by birth oi domicile, and 
who has not resided m the Mysore State for six months 
prior to the preparation of the electoral roll, provided that, 
111 the case of persons possessing the required property 
qualifications, residence m the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, shall not disqualify for votmg The period pre¬ 
scribed for domicile is at present five years. The other provi¬ 
sions disqualify persons under 21 years of age, or of unsound 
iiimd, iimhschatged insolvents, and (subject to ceitam 
reservatmiis and proMsiuus) dismissed officials of Govern¬ 
ment and pet sons tomickd uf certain tnmiual oflences. 
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Thp pnnoiples on m-hich thefse difKjualificatioas are 
bawd are generally acceptable to us, and we do not 
consider any wodifloationH necessary, except to some 
extent m respect of details We are agreed by a 
majority that the penod of six months prescribed for 
residence ‘in the State in order to cjualif}' a pel son 
to have his n.ame entered in the electoml roll should 
be raised to one year; and that the penod entitling a 
person to claim to be a subject of His Highness the 
Maharaja by domicile should be extended from bve to ten 
years. Me^rs, T. Eamachandra, D. H. (Jhandra- 
sekharaiya and Mahomed Hanief object to thw on the 
ground that as subjects ol Indian States haie the nght 
of voting in British India without any hmitation 
regarding the penod of residence, there should be reci¬ 
procity in Mysore in this respect. In this connection, 
we may mention that our collmgae, Mr D V. Hundappa, 
considers that there is a necessity for the enactment of a 
law of naturaiiaatiou in Mysore on the lines ol tlie 
Bntish Nationality and Status of Aliens Act and the 
Naturalisation Act of British India. We would coniitiend 
tins suggestion for the consideration of (iovemiuent. 

We are unanimously of opinion that the penod of 
operation of the disqualification in the case of persons 
imnvicted of certain cnininal oflenow, or of dismissed 
Government servants, which is now fixed at ten jears, acts 
m a hardship and may w el I be reduced to five years. We are 
also generally agreed that the disqualification on the 

ground of a sentence or cooviotion for certain cnininai 

offences should be made applicable only to such offences 

as involve moral turpitude, it being left to die Government 
to determine what is moral turpitude in any case 

We are also of opinion that the modifications which 
wfe have proposed in respect of the disqualifications of 
voters to the Representative Assembly should, for identical 
reasons, be made applicable to voters for the Legislative 
Council also 

217 The next point for our consideration is the CAsdidi 
qualifications of candidates The qualifications for candi- 
dates for the Representative Assembly are at pieseut 
identical with those for voters, with the restriction that 
S candidates should be non-officials- The Committee 
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fionsidered a proposal that the qualifications foi the 
candidates should be higher than those for the voters 
The majority of the Committee are, however, not m favoiii 
of am king an\ difference m this behalf, except that we 
would propose a higher minimum age for candidates, as 
we consider that, with the proposed extended fianchise, 
i andidates should ordinarily he persons with at least some 
experience of affairs. We believe that this would be 
secured if the minimum age for a candidate for the 
Assembly is fixed at ‘26 yeais instead of Q1 as at 
present. are also agreed, with the exception of 
Mr T. Rainachandra, that the educational qualification 
of a member of the Representative Assembly, in the 
absence of any other qualification, should be that of a 
graduate of a University. Mr, T. Ramaehandra is, 
however, m favour of having m this respect also identical 
qualifications for candidates and voters 

iilit\ 218 The question of the eligibility ot the village 

!»ge officers for membership of the Representative Assembly wae 
considered hy us at some length Under the existinp 
rules, shanbhogs and patels are treated as non-ofiSciah 
for purposes of niembership of the Assembly. The positioi 
of these officers is somewhat anomalous They are not 
stnetly speaking, whole-time officers of the Government, as 
theydonotreceivesalaiy, but only a potqi whichisinthi 
nature of a commission or honorannin , but they are stil 
treated as public servants under the Indian Penal Code 
It 18 urged on the one side that, in the present state o 
education in rural areas, village officers by reason of then 
close touch with the people are best qualified toputbefon 
the Government the wants and grievances of the people 
On the other side it is said that, being practioaUj 
Government servants, they are likely to support the Govern 
inent m all matters and even to influence the opinion o 
the other members of the Assembly so as to suit the wishe 
of the lixial officers, and that consequently the popular sidi 
IS not likely to receive proper representation. It is alsi 
pointed out that village officers themselves, as member 
of the Assembly, might find themselves m a very awkwcorc 
situation and incur the displeasure of their superior 
wheneier they gave expression to views not m aecordano 
with the policv of the Government—apart from th 
doubtful propnety of allowing shanbhogs and patel 
in the Assembly to cnticise the Government, whei 
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(roverninent offioera of a higher status were not permitted 
tn do t>a. 

After carefully weighing the several argiiiiierits 
juivanced the majority of us are of opinion that, notwith¬ 
standing the progress of edncation, patels and shanbhc^s 
still continue to be among the persons best qualified to 
represent rural areas, wherever they command the confi¬ 
dence of the eleetors. Possessing influence among the 
{leopie on the one side, and the confidence of the Goiern- 
meat on the other, they would b“ in a position to 
discharge their duties as members of the AssembU w ith 
effieiencv, whidi is after all what ought to count. We 
have also avoided, as far as possible, the deprivation ol 
anj class of people of the political privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by them, and we feel that we should be doing 
injustice to a large and useful section of the public if 
we disqualified Patels and Shanbhogs We are of opimon 
that it would neither be in the interests of sound adrmnn- 
tratwin, nor would it be correct in pnnciple, to deal with 
them on the same footing as full-time paid public servants, 

seeing that they form part and parcel of the Barahaluh 

system, the most ancient of popular rural organisations 
In fact, W8 would go further and recommend that the 
privilege of eligibility to membership of the Assembly 
may be extended specifically to other minor village 
servants also, such as thotis and thalans 

219 One more point remains to be mentioned in Helation a 
connection with the question of candidature to the "■‘“'fixate 
Representative Assembly. As the roles stand at present, 

every person who is a non-official and is qualified as an 

elector in any constituency is eligible to stand for election, 
subject to certain provisos. The wording of the rale 
leaves room tor doubt as to whether a pereon having the 
necessary qualifications as an elector in any one consti¬ 
tuency could stand as a candidate m any other consti¬ 
tuency. Now, in the case of the Representative Assembly 
v\ p eonsider that local knowledge and sympathy are very 
es'jential qualifications for members, if they are to serve 
efiectively to represent the wants and grievances of the 
people We are therefore of opinion that it should be 
made clear that a person who possesses the necessarv 
qualifications as an elector many constituency can stand 
as a candidate for election only m that constituency. The 
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other alternatee, i-iz., that a person who possesses the 
iiecessaty property qualifications as an elector m any one 
{onstitueiicy may stand as a candidate for election inthai 
(U any other constitnency, was specifically considered bj 
us and rejected, as was also the modified proposal that, ii 
view of the difference in nature between rural and urbai 
areas, it should be provided that a person who possesses thi 
necessary qualifications as an elector in any .rural consti 
tueney should be able to stand as a candidate m that o. 
aiiy other rural constituency, and correspondingly for the 
urban constituencies. 

220 We may complete the topic of franchise by 
stating here the modifications we would propose with 
regard to the candidates for the Legislative Council We 
are of opinion that in their case the minimum age may be 
raised fioin 2.5 to 30. We would also /ecomiuend that the 
amount of meome-tax paid, qualifying a person as a candi¬ 
date may be reduced from its. 100 to Es. 50 and the bem 
of main villages from Es. 250 to Es 100, removing the 
existing restnction that Inamdars should reside within the 
constituency. With these modifications the qualifications 
of candidates for the Legislative Council will remain as at 
present. 


SECTION V —Pnvileges of the two Houses and 
their Members 

221. The l^slative assemblies of most oountneE 
enjoy various privileges which are necessary for thesuppoxl 
of their authority and for the proper exercise of the functions 
entrusted to them. Other privil^es, again, are enjoyec 
by mdividual members of the legislatures, which pioted 
their persons and secure their mdependence and dignity 
The privileges are not necessarily incidental to thi 
exercise of legislative functions by a house. In sotui 
countnes the privilege have been specifically conferred oi 
the legislature by the constitution, while in others 
e 9 , in the case of the House of Commons in England 
they have been acquired by virtue of ancient usage ani 
prescription and by the law and custom of Parliameni 
In general, the privileges of the houses relate to the ngh 
to the e.xclasive cognisance of matters arising within th 
house, the right to provide for its own proper constitutio 
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,‘ind working ami to punish brwwhps of pnvilege. The pri¬ 
vileges of meiubem ordinarily comprise freedom of sjiepch, 
and freedom from arrest under certain circuumtances. 

2913 In Mysore, both the Ropreseutativi Assembly 
and the legislative Council already possi'ss the power to 
make standmg orders for the conduct of their business, 
subject to rulM fram«l by the Government But neither 
the members of the Eepresentative Assenihlv nor of the 
Legislative Council pos8®s any pnvileges at present 
The Committee appointed by the Governnient in for 
the purpose of examining and suggesting modifications in 
the Kepresimtative Assembly and the 1 legislative Council 
Acta considered this iiuestion of pnvilege under three 
headmgh (1) exemption from serving as jurors and 
assessors, (2) exemption from being arrested or detained 
in prison under civil process when the Bepresentative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council are in smion, and 
(d) freedom of speech subject to suitable limitations 
They considered it unn^esMtry to grant the exemptions 
referred to m items (1) and (*2), as the meetings of the 
Assembly and the Council were few and of short duration 
and as the exemptions were not likely to be of much 
practical importance. In regard to freedom of speech, 
however, ail the members of the Committe, exMpt one, 
were of the opinion that the same amount of freedom as 
W allowed in the Indian Legislative Assembly might be 
granted to the members of the Legislative Council only, 
the reason for such diSerentiation being that though 
freedom of speech was suitable for a compact body like the 
Legislatue Council, it was nniesirable to extend it to a big 
assembly like the Representative Assembly. The Gov¬ 
ernment, liowever, did not pass orders on this question, 
but deferied it for later cmiBideration. 

223 We are of opinion that provision may be 
made in the constitution for freedom of speech m both 
the Houses on lines similar to those contained in Section 
71 (i) of the Government of India Act, 1935, which 
reads as follows — 

“.Sub] 0 ot to the protisioiis ot this Act anil to rules ant! 
atanding orders regulating the picuedure of the Lsgialature, there shall 
be treedoni o( speeoh m even Provinoial iiegislature, and no matiiher 
of the Legislature shall be liable to any praseedingB il! any ewirt in 
respect of am t King $ai J or auj vote given by him m the Legislature o' 
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any committee tlieieof. and no paison shall be so liable id respect c 
the publication by or under the authority of .i Ohambei of such 
Legislature of an> report, papei, votes or proceedings ” 

The majority of the Committee further propose tba 
the membeis of the Representative Assembly and th 
Legislative Council should be exempted from arres 
under civil process (excepting in lespeet of uisolvenc' 
proceedings) during the sittings or any meetings of th 
House. Our colleague, Mi. Bhupalam Chandrasekhar. 
Setty, Buggestb that no member of the Legislative Counci 
or of the Representative Assembly should be arrested o 
prosecuted for any offence during the continuance of an 
meeting of the Houses, without the consent of the House 
The rest of us are unable to agree to this suggestion, as th 
legislature is not ordinarily allowed to interfere, on th 
plea of privilege, with the course of criminal justice. 


SECTION VI.~State’s Representatives to the 
Federal Legislature 

tioa of 224 The State has been assigned three seats in the 
Federal Council and seven seats m the Federal Assembly, 

® m the event of its accession to the proposed Federation. 
The method of appointment of these repiesentatives, and 
their relations with the Government and the legislative 
bodies in the State is one of the items m our terms of 
reference. The considerations which we have dealt with 
at some length when dealing with the question of Para- 
mountcy, and the fact that the entry into the Federation is 
effected by an Instrument of Accession executed by the 
Ruler, under which he accepts certain obligations and 
responsibilities, make it obvious that the representatives 
of the State m the Federal Legislature cannot but be 
treated as nominees of the Ruler The interests of 
democratic advance, which we have recognised m the 
interna! admmistration of the State, demand however that 
they should find expression also in the selection of 
representatives to be sent to the Federal Legislature. 
Several alternative proposals were made by the members— 
that all the inember« to both Houses of the Federal 
Legislature should be elected, that all the members to be 
members «f_the Federal Council should be nominated by 
the Ruler, and that some inembers should be elected and 
some nominated. After a consideration of all the 
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pjnposals, thf nmjontj of the Coaimittep arp of opinion 
tbat viith regard to the jb’edera! Assembly not less than 
four members may be allowed to be e!p< ted and the rest 
nommated b\ the Kuler, and with regard to the Federal 
Couneil, one may be elected and two nominated Under 
tins scheme, it will be observed that half the number 
of the State's representatives to the Federal Legiaktnre on 
the whole Would be elected and the remainiiif' half 
nominated We are of opinion that this would bt* a 
substantial concession to the demociatic pnnciple, v^hich 
constitutionally speaking cannot be olaiiiied as a matter 
of right. Election could be only a privilege conceded b\ 
the Buler m respect of some of the represcntatii e->, and 
the elections m every case would necessarily have to be 
subject to the approval of the Ruler We would, however, 
make it clear that all the representatives, whether elected 

or nominated, would be regarded as nomioees of the Ruler 

‘A25. We are not m favour of the indirect election of Const) 
representatives from the Representotive Assembt} or the 
Legislative Council to either of the Federal Houses. On 
the other band, we think that they should be directly 
elected on a territorial basis, the entire State forming 
a single multi member constituency, the method of 

voting being that of proportional representation by means 

of the single transferable vote. 

Messrs, D. H. Chandrasekharaiya and Ghenmgaramiah 
differ from the majority and are in favour of the represen- 

tatives to the Federal Council being mdireetly elected by 

the Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council 

22 B We are of opinion that the qualifications of voters QmMm 
for the Federal Legislature, should be fixed somewhat t'ooiof 
higherthan those m force for the local Legislative Council, 

and tiiat the property qualification may correspond 

to the payment of a sum of Ss. 50 by way of land revenue 
or income-tax. the qualifications based on other ta-xation 
also being correspondingly raised, but the educational and 
other qualifications remaining the same Mr D H 
Chandrasekharaiya wants the property qualification to be 
reduced to the level of payment of land revenue of Rs 25. 

237 There w’as a proposal before us that although Candi- 
elections might be directly on a territoml basis, the ***‘^“**‘ 

U* 
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candidatiim should be oonfiaed only to the members of 
the Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council 
We are, however, unable to see any grounds for making 
such a restriction, and think that candidature should be 
open to all who possess the requisite qualification We 
think that this quahfi,cation may be the same as that 
prescribed for voteis. 

Mr. D V. (lundappa proposes that candidates for 
election should be required to sign a pledge or declaration 
to the effect that, if elected, they will make every 
endeavour possible to understand the aims and policies of 
the Government in relation to the issues to be considered 
by the Federal Legislature, and conduct themselves as 
members thereof with a conscientious regard for the 
interests of the State. The majority of usaoospt his sug¬ 
gestion in the hope that a declaration or pledge of this type 
may serve to define the attitude of the elected represen¬ 
tatives towards the State and throw on them the 
responsibility for acquainting themselves with the views 
of the Government 

Mr T. Ramachandra suggests that on the analogy of 
Section 68 (2) of the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
same person shall not be eligible for membership of the 
Federal and the local Legislature simultaneously W« 
would leave this to the decision of the Government 

228 Regarding the relations of the representatives 
with the Government, we presume that the Government 
would ordinarily place the representatives in possession of 
facts relating to the subjects which may come up in the- 
Federal Legislature and also commumeate their views or 
suggestions to them. The question of the relations of the 
representatives with the local Legislature does not arise 
as they are not to be indirectly elected by the Legislature. 


SSiCTION VII— Miscellaneous Provisions 
A FUNDAMENTAL EIGHTS 

229 We shall now take up certain questions of a 
miscellaneous nature w hich, although not among the items 
specifically referred to us, the majority of the Committee 
consider as coming within the purview of para 12 of the 
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G-o\ t'rniceot Order appoinfeuig this Ckwiimittee which 
eiupoweio us to make recoiumendations “ oa ail laatters 
pertaining to the development of the Constitution.” They 
relate to Fundamental Bights, a Public Serviw'B Com mis¬ 
sion, the Independence of the Judiciary and smue as|X‘Ct8 
of Local Self-Government. Foiemost among these 
18 the question of the necessity for a declaration of 
fundamental, rights From the days of the French 
iievolntion it has been the fashion with constitu¬ 
tion-makers to incoiporate a declaration of their political 
creed m the fundamental laws of their country. Latterly 
even economic and social rights have been brought within 
the scope of such declarations It was a favourite 
Aiuericau practice to include a Bill of Rights in the con¬ 
stitution of every State, cowpnsmg—as has been said— 

“ a whole series of primordial platitudes concerning 
human equalities, the nghts of man, the doty of law ob¬ 
servance, inviolability of private property, dignity of labour, 
value of education and the sanctity of every oitisen ” 

This has, however, coma up for much criticism on the 

ground that the expenence of Australia and Can.ida, for 
example, where the coastitutions do not touiam any Bill 
of Rights, has shown that the liberties of the citisen are 
quite as well respected there as m any of the States 
w here such rights have been specifically declared, 

i-iO. On this subject the Indian Statutory Commission Conflictms 
observed (Vol II, Para 36) —“ We are aware that such new* 
provisions have been inserted in many Constitutions, not- 
ably in those of the European States formed after the war. ^ 
Expenence, however, has not shown them to be of any 
gieat practical value Ahstract declarations are useless, 
unless there exist the will and the means to make them 
efiective.” The lecommendations of the Committee of the 
All-Parties Conference m India m 1928 (the Nehru Com¬ 
mittee), howevei, included a long list of fundamental rights, 
which has now been adopted,almost verbatim, m the scheme 
submitted to us by the My sore Congress The general 
position with regard to a declaration of nghts has b^n ex¬ 
pressed as follows by the Government of India m their 
Despatch on Constitutional Reforms (Para .10). *' If they 
(the rights) were expressed as so many general political 
maxims, they are unlikely to serve the purpose for which 
tliev are framed, t)n the other hand at first <ight, there 
bcein to us to be objections to making at least some of such 





lights justiciable. If administrative decisions of all kinds 
can be taken to the Courts, grave disadvantages and 
eiiibairassments mav be expected to ensue. There may, 
however, be a via me<^ia between these two alterna¬ 
tives. ” 

of 2dl. At the time of the Round Table Conferences, 
Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, suggested the adop- 
tioii of a selection from the list prepared by the Nehru 
™ Committee, aa constituting a possible middle course He 
iry pointed out that if a declaration of rights was to be made 
iittee m the Indian Constitution, it should be confined to those 
rights which are really fundamental and well-recogmsed, 
and should not seek to embody disputed pnnciples or to 
k) down expensive programmes of social leform , and that 
m such fiiomustanccs it might be assumed that those 
principles would be habitually respected by the legisla¬ 
tures of the countiy. The proposal to include a declara¬ 
tion of lights m the constitution did not, however, find 
favoui with the Joint Parhamentaiy Committee Theii 
objection was the usual one which has been mentioned 
above. As they put it (Para d66)-—“ Either the declara 
tion of rights is of so abstract a nature that it has no lega 
■ eSect of any kind, or its legal effect •will be to impose ai 
embarrassing restriction on the powers of the Legislatun 
and to create a grave nsk that a large number of lawi 
may be declared invalid by the Courts because inconsis 
tent with one oi other of the rights so declared. Ai 
exainination of the lists to which we have referred showi 
very oleai ly indeed that this nsk would be far from neah 
gible.” 

leed 28*2. After a careful consideration of the matter, w« 

aelara- have come to the unanimous conclnsion that the balano 
of advantage would lie lu making a declaration. We d 
not propose, however, that the declaration should either 
be incorporated in the constitution or that the funda¬ 
mental rights should he enforceable in a court of law 
We agree that many complications •would result fiom 
such a course. But we believe that even a formal decla¬ 
ration of rights will not necessarily be a futile compound 
of “ declarations and declamations ”, but that it will 
serve a useful purpose m supplying standards and 
pitscnbing limits for the legislature and for the 
exetutue as well as for the administration of justice. 
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Besides, its ediicatitmai value will bj no means be 
mtoE&iderable. This ts especially tlxe case where 
the general level uf pohfcioal education is not very 
high We are afraid that this aspect of the matter lias 
not been given the consideration which it deserves, in 
previous disoassions on the subject. 

\S e are ponstiained to add what Buems to us to be a 
necessary warning as we touch upon another aspect of 
this question. Historically, declarations of fundamental 
rights have, as a rale, been first made in opposition 
to absolute monarchy and arbitrary government The 
time may not be far distant m this country when, as m the 
past m other lands, the fundamental rights of the indivi¬ 

dual will be threatened in the name of the people, 
a threat the more dangerous as the outcome of so-called 
democratic rule It therefore seems to ns timely to make 
now a declaration of those hbertieb of the subject which 
are the inalienable rights of ail men -laboBrers and 
capitaliats, men of advanced religious views and the 
orthodox, caatemen and outcastes alike—-hbertics that 
remain the rights of man, whatever form of government 
may bo adopts. 

L-Jd Wf would recommend the adoption of Sir Mina Suggested 
Ismairb selection based on the list prepared by the Nehru f'st 
Committee, with a few minor modifications We think 
that in clause (ui), the right of free expression of opimon, 
and of assembly and of forming aasociations oi unions, 
ought to be guaranteed only for purpises which, in 

addition to being not oppoMd to public order and morality 

are also not opposed to law With regard to the possession 
of equal civic and other rights by all people, we would 
suggest the specific inclusion of the words ‘ not excluding 
the so-ealled untouchables in clause (iv), as it might go 
some way towards ehmiuatiiig untouchabihty in the 
State, Kegardiiig ac'ccss to public roads, wells, tanks and 
other places of public lesort, we have considered it 
necessary to state m t lause (ix) that such access shall be 
subject to the mainteiiaiKe of public peatiO and order 
The list as modified by us is as follows — 


li) No persoE Btiall be ifepnvetl of ha lihertj nor shall his 
(Iwellingoi jiropertv ho enttred, sequestored oi conimtsted BMe iii 
itiorclaiice willi Iiiw 
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(n) Fieedom ot conscience and the free profession and practice 
of relJSion are, subject to public older or moiality, hereby guaiantaed 
to eiery jieison 

(ml The light of fiee expression of opinion, as well as the right 
to assemble jieaceablj and Mithout aims, and to foim associations or 
unions, IB hereby guaranteed £oi paiposes not opposed to l,i,w, public 
oidei 01 moralitv 

(iv) All eiti/ens, not excluding the so-called untouchables, are 
equal Iwfore the law and jiossess equal civic rights 

(v) There shall be no penal law whethei substantive or 
piooodural of a discriminative nature 

(vi) Ko person shall be punished foi any act -which -was not 
punishable under the la-w at the time it was committed 

(ml No person shall by reason of hie lehgion, caste or creed be 
piejndiood in any wa-y m regard to public employiiient, office of power 
or lionour and the eaetcise of am trade oi calling. 

(viu) No person shall merelj? by change of faith lose any civic 
light 01 privilege or he subject to any penalty 

(ix) Subject to the inamtenance of public peace and order ('), all 
citucns liave an equal light of access to, and use of, public roads, welts 
and tanks and all other jilaees of public lesoit 

(x) Freedom of combination and association foi the maintenance 
and improvement of laboui and economic conditions is guaranteed to 
every one ot whatever occupation All agieauients and measures 
tending to restrict or obstiuot such freedom are illegal 

(\i) Men ,ind women shall have equal lights as citi/ens. 


It 18 well kEown that most of these rights are now 
being actually enjoyed by the people m Mysore Still, 
we consider that a formal enunciation and declaration of 
their recognition will serve a very useful purpose m fixing 
the attention of the public on them We would leave it 
to the Government to make the declaration in any manner 
they may deem appropiiate, if our suggestion commends 
itself to them. 

rds 234 In this conneotion we may lefei to the safe- 
guaids necessary foi minority groups, which is one of the 
' items in our terms of relerence. We are agreed that these 
safeguards' may be in the shape of an additional clause in 
the fundamental rights The formula we would suggest 


1 A miuontv of our mfiubtit* couhi&iiijg of Mes&rs Bliupalam Chandrabekhara 
‘vtu P V Gmdappi, B S P Subbarama Cheth, I) H Cbandra- 

sfkliarana, S (, \lalliah, T Raraachandra and K Chenuigaramiah suggest the 
rli'ipiiuu'.1 tbf MpOrds ‘ Subject to tbt maintenance of public peace and order ’ But 
tbf feat do not agree to st AI,>o, the proposal of Mr Tomlmson to delete tboae words 
1 ’, aiidi;y rnaUe them appiitable to all tbt nghts mentioned m the paragraph 
.„.H. ►V.. the \oting on the piojiobalbeing 



auce vMtb the rale, that uiay be issued bj the Governmeot 
lu that behalf The role of the Pabhc Service. Commission, 
ue would state at the outset, should be purely advisory m 
< haractei It should be consulted ui regaid to he princ^ 
pies to be followed m lespeet ol promotions and transfer 
from one service to another, and also regarding the smt- 
abihtv of candidates for such promotions and transfers, 
should see that m all appomtinents the prime considera- 
tions aie the efficiencv of the pub he set Yioes. and the ment.s 
of the candidates. Subiect to this the principle of giving 
a fail opportunity to all coimuumt.os for a share ui the 
public benices ol the country bhould also he reeogmsed. 
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^\e have no doubt that a Public Services Commission 
organised and functioning in this manner will be of great 
ah-,istance to the Goveinmert, and by sharing its oneious 
lesponsilnlities in this connection, will serve m some 
measure to divert ciitioism fiom the Goveininent We 
would add that, in Older to avoid oveilapping and possible 
lonflict of functions, the present Central Eecruitmenfc 
Board may be abolished, when the Puljlic Services 
Commission is brought into being. 

Our colleagues Messrs. B S Puttaswamy and S C. 
\Ialliah, while agreeing to the appointment of a Public 
Services Coininission, consider that it should deal only with 
appointments carrying a aalaiy of Bs. 100 per month and 
above, and that the Central Eeciuitment Boaid should 
continue to deal with appointments on less than Es 100 
pel month. 


C. THB JUDIGIAEY 

237. The independence of the Judiciary is admittedlj 
one of the most important principles in any constitution. 
In M>boie the Judges of the High Court are appointed 
bv the Euler and they function under statute Their 
npiightness and integiity, as well as efficiency, have all 
along been beyond question There has not been even 
a breath of suspicion that the Executive has ever tried to 
put pressure on them or to influence them many manner. 
It IS, however, usual in modern constitutions to provide 
for the independence of the Judiciary by statute In 
British India the independence of the Judges of the 
Federal and High Courts is secured to some extent by the 
fact that they are appointed by the Crown. In addition, it 
IB piovided in Section 220 (2) of the Government of India 
Act that a Judge of the High Court shall hold office until 
he attains the age of 80 years, unless he resigns or is 
removed by the Crown on the ground of misbehaviour or 
infirmity We are of opinion (Mr P Mahadevayya dis¬ 
senting) that m ^Mysore it may now be provided that the 
Judges of High Court should on no account be granted 
an extension of service beyond the age prescribed generally 
for superannuation, though they may be removed by His 
Highness for misbehaviour, incapacity or infirmity, at any 
tune hefoie it, that the terms of then appointment (such 
as s'llaiy) should not be vaucd dunng then term of office, 
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und that they should not be eligible for any other appoint¬ 
ment 01 office of profit under the GoTernmeiit either 
before oi after retiiement We believe that these provi- 
sioiib would secure the position and tenure of J udges of 
the High Court, and firmly establish the existing traditions 
of mdepeirdenee of which v e are justly proud. 

b LOCAL SELF-OOVKBNMBNT 

238. We have briefly reviewed the progress of local 
self-governing institutions in chapter 11. It is, strictly 
speaking, beyond our scope to make any detailed proposals 
m regard to the development of local self-government in 
Mysore. We should like to refer here, however, to two 
points We think that the interests of the local bodies 
will be greatly promoted and a well thought out oo- 
ordmatioE of their functions and activities eifeted by the 
appointment of a whok-time officer with the necessary 

powere to Bupemse laml Belf-governing institutions and 

do all things necessary for their improvement. Another 
suggestion which the roajonty of us would press for the 
consideration of the Government is that all city and town 
municipahties should be given the privilege of electing 
their own presidents. We are aware that, although the 
principle has bean reoc^nised by the Goveminent, there 

have been diffioulties in the way of carrying it out in 

prai^ioe. We hope, however, that the difficulties may be 
overeome in the near fature. 

239 Our main recommendations may now be 
suuimansed —The Sepresentative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council will be retained as at present, with a 
somewhat increased strength, providing for adequate 
representation fo: the minorities and special interests, 
mcludiug women. The term of the Houses will be 
fom leaih instead of three years as at present, The 
privileges of the members will be defined The powers and 
scope of the Kepiesentative Assembly will be enlarged, 
consistently nith mamtammg its character as a body for 
consultation and lefeteiice. The rural electorate for the 
Assembly will be substantially widened by a reduction of 
the pioperty and educational qualifications for the 
franchise. A non-official President and a strong elected 
majority will be piovided m the Legislative Gouncil. so as 
to shift the balanct' of povsei to the elected represeutatncs. 


Supervi¬ 
sion of 
local 
bodies 


Summary 
of pro¬ 
posals 











Tbeie will be resetvation of seats m both the Houses for 
Mushuib, Indian Chiistians and Europeans. The 
lepie&entation now allowed to sab-sections in the Hindu 
oonniuinUy will be done away with. Eoi the Depressed 
Classeb there will be joint electorates with seats reservedm 
inulti-nieniber eonstitnencies, the successful candidate for 
the reberved seat being required to get prescribed percent¬ 
ages of the communal as well as the general votes. For the 
hrbt tune, an effective popular element will be introduced 
into the Executive Council making it largely amenable 
to the influence of the Legislature. While essential 
icspousibility to the Euler will be maintained, the risks 
and complications involved m a system of dyarchy with 
the water-tight division of subjects into “ Transfeired ” and 
“ Reserved ” will be avoided Among the nuscellaneons 
lecoimuendations may be mentioned the leoogmtion of 
the fundamental rights of citizenship, including special 
safeguards guaranteeing to all minority communities the 
protection of their culture,language, script and education, 
the appointment of a Public Sei vices Commission to 
regulate the distribution of appointments m the services 
on a just and efiicient basis, provisions for securing 
the independence of the Judiciary and a fair number 
of elected representatives to the Federal Legislature, and 
finally, the declaration of the goal of reform as responsible 
government under the autbonty and protection of the 
Sovereign, subject to necessary safeguards We believe 
that these proposals embody the largest possible measure 
of advance on democratic lines compatible with the 
existing political conditions m the State. 


Conclusion. 

240 In concluding our Eepoit, w^e may state that we 
have confined ourselves to a realistic consideration of the 
conditions as they obtain m Mysore to-day. At present, 
the problems pertaining to the States aie in the limelight 
of Indian public opinion, and it would not be unnatural if 
our Report attracted mteiest outside of Mysoie \Ye may, 
however, record our view that the nature of the reforms 
to be eSected in each State must depend largely, if not 
solely, oil the local conditions, and we have accoidingly 
tried to avoid the ever present temptation to indulge m im¬ 
perfect gciiciahsatious of imceitam validity. Even iii our 
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State we are passing through times of such rapid change 
that it IS impossible for any one to foresee the tiencl of 
political actualities a decade ahead. Our proposals arc 
therefore essentially, we would emphasise, for a period of 
transition, and lay no claim to finality. It is possible that 
they may not find favour with those who are impatient for 
the immediate establishment of full responsible govern¬ 
ment Between them and us the difference m not so 
much m legard to the ultimate objective, as about the 
pace of approach to the goal as envisaged by us. What 
we want to ensure is that the anxiety for reform and change 
may not picjudice the piospects of good government or 
unsettle our lime-honoured traditions of Sati/a and 
Dkarma. It is our most chensbed desire that we may be 
able to apply to Mysore the noble lines of Tennyson 

“ A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

W'here Freedom slowly broadens down 
B’rom precedent to precedent ” 


Bakgalore, "I 

S' 

Dated 24,th Augmi, 1939. j 


K. E. Srinivasa Iyengar, 

Chairman. 


C. Hayavadana Eao. 
*S. Hiriannaita, 

♦B. 8. PCTTASWAMY. 
*3 Md. Imam. 

S. C. Maluah. 

*W. E. Tomlinson 
*M i). Han'ief 
*D. H Chandra¬ 
sekhar UYt. 

*D Y. (tL'N'dappa 
IM. C Rangiesgar 


N. S. Sbbba Bag. 

*P Mahadevayya. 

F X DeSocza 
'K D. Rokmisiamma 
C Narasimhayya. 
'Mohommed Abbas Khan 

P SUBBABAMA CHETTY. 
*Bhoopalam R Chandra¬ 
sekhara yya. 
*R Ghennigaeamaiah 
^T. Ramachandra. 


K Gdre Dctt, 
Secretary 


’ Subject to a separate note oi mmute o( diawnt. ’ 
t Signed at Hole-Nar$ipai on 35th AugUbt, 1939 



Summary of Recommendations 


{The jecomniendations a^e of the mapiiiij Dis-ients 
are iridicaied tokeie neeessajy.)' 


I The Goal of Reforms. 

] Deelaration of goal. —Ifc would be advisable to 

deolare the goal of constitutional leforin in Mysoie in 
terms of “ Responsible Government,” due leservation being 
made in regard to the powers of the Ruler for safeguard¬ 
ing the legitimate interests of minorities, to ensure peace, 
order and good government and to satisfy the obligations 
under the Treaty with the Paramount Powei (Messrs 
P. Mahadevayya, Mahomed Abbas Khan and some others 
18-121 duisenhng). 

II. The Legislature. 

2. Gontinmnce of the two Homes. —Both the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative Oouneif 
should be continued (Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara 

22-123 Setty dmenttng) 

3. Gharacter of the two Houses. —The two bodies 
should be mamtamed practically m their present form and 
character, but with such enlarged powers as may be 
conferred upon them. (Messrs. M C Rangiengar and 

24-123 P Subbarama Chetty dmentinq). 

III. The Representative Assembly 

4 Government bills.— (a) Every hill should first be 
plac^ before the Assembly, before its mtroduotion into 
the Legislative Council, with a statement of the general 
principles underlying the bill and the opinion of the 
26 Assembly ascertained. 

■ {h) The Assembly should be empowered to express 
its opinion, not only on the mam principles of the bill, but 
174 
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I OE any of the provisions of the bill, and ameiidirients 
S' be proposed by any member to any danse of the 
(A minority consisting of the Chairman, and sis 
ers dissenting) 127 

(d'At least seven days’ previous notice should be 
en of any ameDdment which a member may propose to 
ve . 127 


(d) When the principles of the bill, or any of its 
ivisions, are opposed or amended by a majority of not 
s than two-thirds of the total strength of the Assembh, 

1 verdict of the Assembly shall bs accepted by the 
ivernment, provided that it shall be open to them to 
joduce the hill into the Legislative Council with such 
odifiraitious as may be deeroM by them to be desirable, 
they consider it necessary to do so in the public 
terest or for ensnnng safety and good govemmeiit 
1 such a case, a atatement giving reasons for then 
vision should be issued by the Government, and a 
ipy of it icrwardrf to the members of the iiepresentative 
sseinbly as well as of the L^islabve Council (Mr 1) V. 
undappa dusenttng.) 1^1-129 


(e) After the bill is pjwsed by the Assembly, it 


nt may he submitted to His Highness for assent together 



ishembly mai place a bill before the Assembly after 


(b) Am such bill, if thrown out by a majority of 
the membeis present and voting, will not be proce^ed 
with any further. 1.^1 

(t) The same procedure will be adopted m the case 
of any private member’s bill proposed to be introduced 
into the Legislative Council and placed -before the 
Assembly for ascertaining its opmion. Idl 
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6 Eme) geticij legislation —(a) The power now 
vested m the Government of dispensing with the previous 
consultation of the Assembiv m cases of urgency should 

J2 be extinguished 

(6) Emergent situations may he met by the exercise 
of the power of framing tempoiary regulations having the 
force of law for a period of six months which may be 

i2 extended by a further period of six months, if necessary. 

7 Excluded, subjects—(a) No modification is neces¬ 
sary in lespect of subjects which are now excluded from 
the purview of the two Houses (Mr Bhupalam 

33 Chandrasekhara Setty dissenting) 

(b) The exclusion of matters relating to changes in 
the constitution of the two Houses should be confined as at 
present to legislation only and should not extend to 

34 discussions, resolutions and representations. 

(r) The existmg restriction which precludes each 
House from suggesting modifications of the constitution 
of the other House should be removed Eesolutions may 
be moved with the previous sanction of the Dewan isf 
either House proposing amendments to the constitution of 

34 one or the other of the two Houses. 

8 Btlh affecting religion, etc.— (a) Previous sanction 
should be made a requisite for the introduction of any 
measure affectmg the religion, religious rights or usages of 

35 any class of His Highness’ subjects 

( b) Such previous sanction should be that of His 
Highness the Maharaja. (Bev. W R Tomiinson and six 

35 others dissenting) 

9. Taxation —No new tax should be levied nor any 
existmg tax enhanced without the consultation of the 

[36 Assembly. 

10 Budget —7 he powers of the Assembly m respeol 
of the budget may he enlarged by conferring on it th< 
nght of passing resolutions on any of the major headi 
m the budget, provided that such resolutions do nol 

137 have reference to particular grants or appropriations 

11 Excluded heads of expenditure —The presen 

list of heads of expenditure excluded from discussion ma; 
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be so modified as to permit discu^ion regarding “ tbe 


Palace Troops), although ao resolution or voting thereon 
might be permitted (The Chairman, and four others 
ilmenhng). The other items mat continue to be exohided 
as at prese'nt. (Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Retty and 
Mr. B. H. Chandrasehharaiya duseniing.} 

12 Enlmicement of granU, etc —No proposal for 
the imposition of taxation, or for the appropriation of 
public revenues, nor any proposal aSectmg or imposing 


on the recommendation of the Executive (Mr. Mahomed 
Abbas Khan dtmmtmg.) 

Id Resolutions of both the 


resolutions of the Assembly on the budget will have the 


(c) Five days in the Dasara and four days m the 



one question for each session. 

(6) No maximum limit need placed on the total 


for any session. 

(c) Supplemental \ questions mat be allowed at 
the President’s discretion. 




may be continued (Mr. D. V. Gundappa dtsmduig.} 

12 
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ib) Matters falling within the competence of a local 
body or officer should not ordinarily be made the subject- 
matter of a representation. (Messrs D. V Gundappa and 
144 Mahomed Abbas Khan dmenttng.) 

(c) If any such local subjects are sent by the 
members, they may be referred by the Government to 
144 the competent authority for disposal. 

id) The Government should place'a statement 
before the House on the action taken by them m respect 
144 of what they regard as local subjects. 

(fi) Each member may send one subject for eact 

144 of the sessions—Birthday and Dasara 

16 District meetings .—The piesent system o 
selecting the resolutions, representations and inter 
pellations which are to come up before the Assembly, a 
preliminary meetings in each district may be abolished 
the members being allowed to send up their resolutions 
142 etc., direct to the Government. 

17. CamuUaimon m vm/portant measures am, 
folicm —(a) In the case of legislative, financial an 
administrative measures under contemplation the Gove]| 
ment should, as far as possible, consult the Assembl 
aud ascertain its views on such measures before taking 

145 final decision. 

18. Strength of the Assemlly .—The strength of tl 
Assembly may be increased to 300 and distributed * 
follows •— 


1 

Buril Constituencies 


16S 

i 

Urban Oonstituenoies 


45 

3. 

Minorities — 




(a) Mnshms 


26 


(i) iJepressed Classes 


30 


(«) Indian Christians 


5 


(d) Europeans 


1 

4 

Special Interests 


28 



Total 

300 


The Government may be empowered to increase tb 
number by 10 or 15 more to provide for the representatu 
of any new mterests or constituencies that may deveh 
146 m future. 
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19 Biiml omistiiuermes .—The existing allocation 
af seats among rural constituencies may be maintamed 
with the following modifications — 

(a) Tumvekere may be allotted two seats, and the 
number of'seats for Gubhi may be reduced from three 
to two. 

(b) The newly constituted Prenoh-Roeka taluk 
may be given two seats and the number of seats for 
Knshnarajpet talnk may be reduced from three to 
two. 


20 Urban consiiinenttm .— 

(ft) Bhadravati town may also be recognised as an 
urban constituency with one seat. 

{b) The number of seats for each of the cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore may be reduced f»m four to 
three. 

21. Direct eleeiion .—All the members of the 
Assembly, excepting those representing Europeans and the 
Special Interests, should be elected directly from temtorkl 
xmstituencies and the prroent system of “facolfcative 
fopresentatioa” of minorifew, «A,'by election tfarougb 

or by BonHn»t*Mi % the Goterament in the 
i^nseiHM of such asaocii^ions ^ould be abolish^ 
'Mr. B. 8. Puttaswamy and some others dimnUng). 

22. MinoritM .—The pre«nt-method of enauiing 
;he representation of minorities by a system of reserved 
leats may be mamtemiML Bat such reserration should 
ae made as in Bntish India only in favour of religious 
rod racial miiionties like Indian Christians, Europeans 
ind Muslims, and the Depressed Classes who, though 
forinrag part of the Hindu community, are economicallj 
md socially so backward as to require special protection. 

(ft) Indtan Ohrutiam amJ Europsaru .—The 
aumber of seats now reserved for Indian Christians, «r., 
5ve, may be continued, and one seat may be set apart for 
Europeans 

(6) Mmhfiu ,—The number of seats guaranteed to 
Muslims may be raised from 18 to 26. 


Pasas 

147 

148 

148 

149 

160 

151 

152 


12 ' 
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These seats may be distributed, as follows (Mr J. 
Mahomed Imam dmenhng) — 

(i) The cities of Bangalore, Mysore and the Kolar 

Gold Sield Sanitary Board area, one seat 
each , 3 

(ii) The districts of Bangalore (excluding the city), 

Kolar (excluding the Kolar Gold Kield 
Sanitary Board area), Shimoga, Tumkur 
and Chitaldrug, three seats each 13 

(ill) The districts of Mysore (excladmg the city), 

Kadnr, Hassan and Mandya, two seats 
each . . 8 


153 Total . 26 


(c) Depressed Classes ,—The seats allotted to these 

154 Classes may be increased from 6 to 30 

(d) Hindu wS-com-mMOTte.-The system now h 
force of keeping a nmnber of seats in reserve for Hmdi 
sub-communities which fail to get representation througl 
the general electorate may be abolished. (Messrs. P 
Subbarama Chetty, D H. Chandrasekharaiya and twi 

155 othere dissenting). 

23. Mode of eleciwn Deserved seats — (A) Muslim 
All the three Muslim members of the Committee ar 
emphatically in favour of communal electorates. 

A majority of eight members are generally m favou 
of a system of jomt electorates under some system c 
compromise, but they do not like to go against the wishe 
of the Muslim community and would therefore leave th 
final decision m the matter to that commumty. 

A minonty of five members are for some form < 
joint electorates, whatever may be the views of the Muslu 

160 commumty. 

(B) Indian Chnshans —Separate electorates ma 
be granted, if the majority of the community press ft 
such electorates. (Messrs. T. Bamachandra, Bhupalai 

161-162 Chandrasekhara Setty and D V G-undappa dissenting). 

(C) Europeans .—^The seat allotted to Buropeai 

163 may be filled by election by the European Association. 



(D) Depres$ed Clasm —The following arrangements 
le made in regard to these Classes — 

(i) 1 he qualifications for the vote should be so 
ed a_s to enfranchise the same percentage of the 
essed'CIasses as that of the caste Hindus to the 
population 

(ii) Voters of the Depressed Classes should vote 
ly with other caste Hindus in general constituencies 
be entitled to stand also as candidates m such 
tituencies. 

(ill) The deposit amount required from the Depressed 
ses candidates may te reduc^ to Ba. 25. 

(iv) In coastituenoies for the reserved seats, both 
voters of the Depressed Classes as well as the caste 
dus will vote together, provided that ■ 

(a) Where only two candidates contest the seat, 
oanidate who gets 60 per cent or more of the 

iressed Classes votes polled should be declared elected, 
nded he gets not less than 10 per cent of the non- 
ir^sed Classes votes for the Depressed Class candi¬ 
es. 

If either of the two candidates fails to s«3iire the alwve 
»Btege of Depressed Classes votes, the candidate who 
a yj 0 larger number of votes oast in fais favour by all 

voters (including the caste Hindus)should be declared 

cted. 

(b) Where three or more cmadidates amtest the 

it, the candidate who gets the largest number, and not 

s than 40 per (Mnt of the votes polled by the Depressed 

asses should be declared eteted, provided he gets not 

« than 5 per cent of the non-Depressed Classes votes 

r Depressed Class candidates. 

If two candidates secure an equal number of votes of 
te Depressed Classes, then the candidate who secures 
le largest number of votes (including thc'se of caste 
Indus) among them should be declared elected. 

If none of the candidates secures 40 per cent of the 
otes polled by the Depressed Classes, the candidate who 
ets> the Idjgest number of votes polled (including those of 
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caste Hindus) and not less than 10 per cent of the votes* 
polled by the Depressed Class voters should be declarel; 
hb elected. 

24 Special inferests —The seats leserved for speciaj 


mteiests may he allotted as follows — 

Name af InUiest ^ Noofmit, 

Universitj 1 

Agiieulturfl (meluding Seiioultme) 1 

Planting 2 

Inamdars . 1 

Trade and Commeice . 3 

Industries 2 

Women 11 

Labour 5 

Co-operation and Banking . 1 

Gold Mining 1 


Total .. 28 


l 

Of the 2 seats for Planting 1 may be given to European 

69 Planting and the other to Indian Planting 

25. Women — {a) 11 seats may be assigned fw 
Women’s Interest with liberty to contest additional seate 

170 m the general constituencies. 

(6) Of the reserved seats, one seat each may k 
allotted to Muslim and Haryan women respectively. 

170 (Sri K D Euknnniamma dissenting ) 

26. Electorate for women's seats. — (a) 'Womenh 
seats should mall cases be filled by direct election througl 
temtorial constituencies consisting of women voters alone 

171 (Sn K. D Eukmmiamma, and three others dissenting ) 

(b) The cities of Bangalore and Mysore will forir 
a single constituency for the seats reserved for Muslin 

171 and Hanjan women respectively. 

• 27. Umrersitg.—’Uhe membeis of the Senate anc 

the registered graduates of the University will form thi 
electorate for the seat given to the University in the tw( 

172 Houses. 



he constituenciea for the seats reservecl 10 both Hoaaes 
0 Christians, Depressed Classes and special interests 
therthan therniTersityand Hanjan and Muslim %oiuen. 172 

29. Vremdent aid Ym-Presidents .—Dewan 
nil continue, to he the President of the AsueinWy, and the 
dinistera Vice-Presidents thereof (Messrs. D. V. Gun- 
lappa and Bhnpalam Chandrasekhara Setty dmenhng.) 173 

30 Term of the tioo Houses.—ia) The term of the 
Usembly, as well m that of the Coiinci! may be raised 
o four years. (A minority of seven are in favoar of 
! years.) 174 

(b) Some device such as the extension of the life 
lenod of one of the two Houses may lie ailopted to prevent 
he simultaneons disiwilution of both the Assembly and 
,he Goanoil. IW 

31. Be$»m of the AmiMy .—There should at least 
» two sessions every year, as at present—one danng the 
Dasaraandoneat Budget tune. (Mr. Gnndappa and some 

ithers dissenting) 17S 

32. Order of bumnm and MaUmnt of dags for the 
$mmom of the Bepremntahm AssemUg .—The following 
or^ and arrangement of business is suggested — 

Damm Smim. 

(rf the Dewan-PnesiiBnt, g»«l»is» »dJ 
OowtBaawit bMJBWB .. ... 3 inv* 

BsprosaatsitoDs (ixtt more ih&a) . ... 7 » 

Be^utJoo* (not row* th»o) . . 6 „ 




li d»ia 
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53 Allowance to memlers —(a) The merebers of 
both the Houses may be paid tiavellmp allowances at 
the present rates, and a daily allowance of Rs 10 for each 

76 day of attendance 

(&) The piactice of providing free quarters for the 
Assembly ineinbeis and free lunch to the members of both 
the Assembly and the Council may be done away with, 
facilities being piovided for quarters and" satisfactory 
catering arrangements made foi the supply of lunch on 

76 payment 

IV The Legislative Council 

34 Itb i^otuers leg%slatw7i —The Council will 
continue to exercise its existing powers of legislatioiij 
subject to the condition that eveiy bill should, in the first 
instance, be invariably placed before the Representative 

77 Assembly 

35 Excluded buhjeots —{a) The subjects as well af 
the heads of expenditure which are now excluded fion 
the jurisdiction of the Council will remain so, (Messrs 
Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setby and D H Chandra 
sekharaiya d%smnting) except that matters connected witl 
expenditure on the Military Forces of His Highness th< 
Maharaja (other than Palace Troops) may henceforwarc 
be discussed in the Council, although no resolutions o 

78 voting thereon may be permitted 

(5) Legislation lequired for the excluded subjects 
will be framed by the Government as at present and will 
come mto force as law on receiving the assent of His 

78 Highness 

36 Fmanoe —Proposals for the appropuafcion of 
revenue will be submitted to the Council m the form of 
demands for grants, and the vote of the Council on any 
demand will be final subject to two qualifications — 

(i) Any rejected or reduced demand may be 
restored on a certification made by the Dewan that the 
restoration is necessary for carry mg on the administration 
or for the discharge of the Government’s responsibility 

(ii) The Government shall have power, as at 
present, to authorise emergent expenditure foi ensuring 
the safety or tranquillity of the State or for thp^ discharge 

179“80 of the Government’s responsibilities 
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37 Gomponfion ^-(1) The Gounoil will be con¬ 
siderably enlarged and given an effective elected majority, 
and the number will be raised to 68, the seats bemg 
distributed as follows 


I ELECThD 


(a) Geheral Coii8t*ifciieDCia!a 2i 

(5) Minonties — 

Mnahma 1 

Depressed Classes 1 

Indian Ghnstians 1 

Europeans 1 

- 10 

(c) Special Interests 10 

Total elected 44 

n NOMINATED 

Oflicials 16 

Non ofificmls 8 

Total nominated 24 

Total 68 


(2) When the retrooeseion of the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, oomes into force, the number of seatn 
Bhonld be suitably mcMaed 

d8. General condttu&mm — (a) The distribution of 
seats among the general constituencies will te as follows 
(Mr Bhumlam Chandrasekhara Safety and three others 
dmenhng) — 

The districts erf Bangalore, Mysore, Kokr and 
Tumkur (each oC which has a population of 
8 lakhs and above) at 3 seats each 12 

The districts of Mandja, Hassan, Ohitaldrug, 

Kadur and Shinioga (with a popnlation of leas 
than R lakhs) at 2 seats each , 10 

The cities of Bangaloie and Mysore at 1 seat each 2 


Total 24 


(6) Each district v\ill form ^ single multi-member 
constituency, 1 etui mng the number of members allotted 
to It 
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r39 Mwnt%e8—{a) With the exception of the 
member repiesenfcmg Europeans who will be letiirned by 
induecfc election by the European Association, the mem¬ 
bers lepresenting the other minorities should be returned 
by diiect election fiom territorial constituencies 

(b) The constituencies for the seats reserved for 
Alusluns will be as follows (Mr, Mahomed Imam dissent- 
mg) — 


Banij&lore Ciby and Bangaloie Distiicb 1 seat 

Kolar and Tumkm 1 „ 

Ohitaldmg, Shimoga and Kadni 1 ,, 

M^^'ore Cib>, Mysoie Diatuct, Habsan and 
Mandya 1 1 , 

40 S^eoiaJ interests —The special mteiests will be 
represented by election and the distribution ot seats will 


be as follows — 

(1) Umversitv 1 

(2) Tiade and Commeice 1 

(3) Mining 1 

( 4 ) Other Industries 1 

(6) Planting— 

(a) Indian 1 

(b) European 1 

(6) Laboui 2 

(7) Women 2 


Total 10 

41 Delimitation of constitnenGies —Constituencies 
for special interests other than the University as well 
as for the seats reserved foi minorities other than Musliins 
may be delimited by a separate Committee, 

42 Nominated members —The maximum number 
ol nominated members shall be 24 of whom not more than 
16 may be o&cials (Mr Bhupalam Chandrasebhaia Setty 
dissenting) 

4^ President —(^i) The Council may be allowed tc 
elect a President and Deputy President from among the 
non-othcial membersj subject to the appioval of Hie 
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Highness the Maharaja Foi the hrsfe temi of the Council, 
however the President may be nominated b\ His Higlmess 
(Mr Mahomed Hanief dtmenitng ) 18? 

(b) The President may sniect a panel of four 
Chairmei], for piesidmg during fclie absence of the President 

and the Deputy President 187 

(c) The nominated President will hold ofhee during 
the pleasure of His Highness The tenu of office of the 
elected President and Deputy President will be conter¬ 
minous with that of the Council, unless removed on a 

vote of' no-confidenoe' earlier 189 

44 Semoval of the Prmdent and the De-puty Prm- 
deni —The elected President or the Deputy President may 
be removed by His Highness on the submission to him of 
a vote of no-confidenoe passed b} a two-thirds rnajonty of 
the total strength of the House Fifteen days’ previous 
notice should he given by a member of his proposal to 
bring in a motion of no-confidence against the Ehresident 
or the Deputy President, and the proposal should ha\ e 
the support of at least 15 members before it could be 

taken up for discussion. 189 

45 Halarij of the Prmdsrd —The adary of the 
nominated President may be fixed by the Maharaja. 

1%® ^aoy of the elected PreiidenI and Deputy President 
may be fixed by the Council itself. The President maj 

have the rank aod status of a Minister 188 

46. SeereiaTy and staff —The Secretary fco the Council 
as also the clerical and otber stafi may form part of the 
Government Secretanat staff, but they should work in 
subordination to and he subject to the control of the 
President The President shall also have an affectue 
voice m their selection and appointment 190 

4? Session^ —Statutory provibion mav be made to 
the effect that tlie Council should meet not less than twice 
e\erv year 191 


V The Exocntive 

48 The nature of the Ejcecnfive ^—The grant of full 
lespousible govermiieiit is not an immediate possibiiitj 
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The Executive will consist of a Cabinet of Ministers, 
some of whom should be chosen from among the elected 
members of the Legislature and the lest may be selected 
from among officials or non-ofiicials at the discretion of 
the Ruler There should be no division of functions, the 
Ministers being jointly and primarily responsible to the 
Ruler and holding office at his pleasure They will at 
the same time be answerable for their actions to the 
Legislature, although not necessarily removable on a \ote 
of no-confidence This type seems to be best fitted for 
Mysore, for the present, as it does not entail too sudden 
a break with the existing system, and is at the same time 
capable of developing into full responsible government 
in course of time (Mi. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara 
1--204 Setty dissenting) 

49 Sue of the Gah-net —The Cabinet may consist 
of the Dewan and not less than four Ministers For the 

1 present the number may be fixed at four. 

50 Office of Dewan — {a) The Be wan will be appoint¬ 
ed by His Highness the Maharaja at his pleasure either 

I from among officials or non-offi.cials 

(5) The selection for the Bewan’s appointment 
should be confined ordinarily to Mysoreans \k minority 
> of five incduding the Chairman dissenting) 

(c) The Bewail will be the President of the 

• Cabinet. 

(d) The term of office of the Bewan should not 

I ordinanly exceed five years 

51 Demands relation to th e Legislative Council —The 
Bewan need not be a member of the Legislative Council, 
but may attend its meetings and address it whenever he 

» wishes to do so 

52 Minis ten selected fj o?n the Legislate ye — (n.) Not 
less than two of the Ministers should be non-officials 
selected from among the elected members of the 
Representatn e Assemblj or the Legislative Council—one 
at least from each body. (Mr. B H Chandrasekhaiaiya 

} dmenimg.) 
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{h) On bheir appointment, the two Mmisteis \\ill 
continue to be members of the Houses to which they 
belong 


58 Hepiespniatimi of rmtiontii co7nmnniim tn ike 
Mumtrij -*~The selection of the ministers may be made 
so as to be representative of the several communities as 
far as possible. No specific provisions need be made in 
the Constitution for the appointment of a ^Muslim or Adi- 
Karnataka Mimster (Messrs Mahomed Abbas Khan. 
Mahomed Imam, Mahomed Hamef and Chennigaramiah 
* dunenting), 

54. Other Ministers ,—The remaining Ministers inav 
be appointed from among officials or non-officials, whether 
members of the two Houses or otherwise. 

66. Mode of appointment of M%nutere,~-A.l[ the 
Ministers should be selected and appointed by His Highness 
the Maharaja at his pleasure (Mr Bhupalam Chandra¬ 
sekhara Setty and some others dissenting) 

56 Term of office of Ministers —The tenure of 
office of the non-official Ministers who are members of the 
Houses as well as of those appointed from outside will, 
snkect to the pl^ure of the Maharaja, be co-extensive 

the life of the Houses. The official Ministers will hold 
e&m during the pleasure of His Highness, provided that 
their terra of office should not ordinarily exceed five years 
and should be subject to the provisions of the Mysore 
Service Eegulafcions. (Messrs, B. S Puttaswamy and 
three others dimming,) 

57 Butnbiitwn of portfolios .—The distribution of 
portfolios between the Dewan and the other Ministers 
will be at the discretion of the Maharaja. No Minister 
should be under a disability to hold any portfolio on the 
ground of his being a non-official 

58. The Ministers' relation to the two Houses .— 
(a) All the Ministers should be er-ojficm members of the 
Legislative Council. 

(b) There is no need for making special provision 
fora ’iote of no-coufidenoe against the Ministers or foi an 
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Address to the Eulei, as the existing piovisions for th 
rejection of demands for grants, for cut motions o 
demands, for discussing the budget and for passin 
resolutions provide sufficient opportunities for brmgm 
to the notice of the Euler any deficiencies and defects i 
the administration and foi giving expression of the Legn 
lature in respect of policies and measures of th 
G-overnment (Mr D V. Gundappa and some othei 
dusenting.) 


VI PrEmchise 

59 Franchise for the Legislative Council —Th 
existing qualifications of voters for the Legislative Coune 
may he maintained except as regards the education 
qualification for women (Mr. D H Chandrasekharai} 
■* dissenting ) 

60. The Bepresentative AsseinUy—Bducatiom 
qualification —The educational qualification of voters 1 
the Eepresentative Assembly may be reduced to th 

t possession of the S. S L. Certificate 

61. The Eepresentative Assembly Erope-t ty qual 
ficatwn —(a) Urban constituencies .—The property qual 
fications of urban voters are sufficiently low, ben 
identical with those entitling a person to vote in mumc 
pal elections in the area forming a constituency and ms 

1 accordingly be retained 

(b) Bural constituencies .—The qualifications base 
on taxation, e.g , the payment of land revenue may 1 
reduced from Es 25 to Es 10, the payment of taxi 
under the Panchayet, Mines and Municipal Acts ben 
reduced from Es 5 to Es. 4, similarly the henz on ina 
1 villages may be reduced to Es. 100. 

62. Abolition of residential qualification f 

Inamdars —The rule requiring that an Inamda 
m addition to possessing the prescribed qualification 

i should also reside m the constituency may be abolished 

63. Special qualification for women —The educ 
tional quahfication of women voters for the Legislatr 
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CJomicil may be reduced to the possession of the S S L. 

L'ertihcate, and for the Eepresentative Assembly it may , 
further be reduced to a pass in the Upper Primary, Middle 
School or Lower Secondary examination 215 

64 'Duqualificai-UTM of voteis •—The following 
modifications m the rules prescnbmg general disqualifi¬ 
cations of voters are suggested in the case of both 
the Representative Assembly and the LegisUtue 
Council ’— 

(i) The period of six months prescnbed for 
residence m the State, m order to qualify a person to 
have his name entered m the electoral roll may be raisetl 
to one year 

(ii) The period entitling a person to claim to be a 
subject of His blighness the Maharaja by domicile should 
be extended from 5to lOyears. (Messrs, T. Ramacbandra, 

D, H Chandrasekharaiya and Mahomed Hanief dment- 
tng*) 

(hi) The period of operation of the disqualification 
m the case of persons convicted of certain cnmma! 
offences or of dismissed Government ofl&cials which is 
now fixed at 10 years may be reduced to 6 years, 

(iv) The disqualification on the ground of a sea- 
or conviction for cnm^l aaenc«® should be 
irfiyile only to such offences as involve moral turpitude, 

Itteig left to the Government to determine what is 


moral turpitude m ea^h case 216 

65 Qwd^mMom ^damhiMes —(i) Themimmmn 
age for candidates to the Repr^ntative Assembly may 
be fixed at 25 years. 211 

(u) The ^ucational qualification for a member of 
the Representative Assembly m the absence of any other 
qualification should be that of a graduate (Mr T. 
Ramacbandra dimntnig,) 217 

(m) The minimum age for candidates to the 
Legislative Council may be raised from 25 to 30 
yeare 

(iv) The amount of income-tax paid qualifying a 
person as a candidate for the Legislative Council may be 
reduced from Bs 200 to Rs. 50, and the Mm on inam 
villages from Bs, 250 to Bs, 100 W 
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66 EligibiMij of village oficers to the Bqii esenta^ 
tive Assembly -—The existing rule under which shan- 
bhogs and patels are treated as non-officials and 
allowed to stand as candidates for election to the 
Representative Assembly may be continued Thu 
privilege may also be extended to othei minor village 

K servants such as thotis and thalaris 

67 Relation of cmid/idate to constitnency ~A 
person who possesses the necessary qualifications as ar 
elector in an}'’ constituency may stand as a candidate foi 

9 election only in that constituency 

VII Privileges of the two Houses and their members 

68 [a) Freedom of speech —Provision may be madi 
in the constitution for freedom of speech in both th( 
Houses on lines similar to those contained m Section 71 (1 

}3 of the Government of India Act 

(b) Ffeedom from arrest under civil 'process —Th' 
majority are further of opinion that the members of th 
two Houses should be exempted from arrest under oivi 
process excepting m respect of insolvency during th 
sittings or any meetings of the Houses. Theie need b 
no exemption from arrest under criminal process or fron 
prosecution for any offence. (Mr. Bhupalam Chandra 

IS sekhara Setty dissenting.) 

VIII State’s Representatives on the Federal 
Legislature. 

69 Election of half the State's quota of lepieseni 
ation '—With regard to the Federal Assembly not les 
than four members may be elected and the rest nominated 
and with regard to the Federal Council one member ma 
be elected and the remaining two nominated All the repre- 

24 sentatives should be regarded as nominees of the Ruler. 

70 Gomtitueney —The lepresentatives should be 
directly elected on a territorial basis, the entire State 
forming a single multi-member constituency, the method 
of voting being that of proportional representation by 
means of the single transferable vote (Messrs D. H. 

25 Chandrasekharaiya and R, Ohenmgaramiah dissenting) 
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71 QnahficaUmis of voters —The qualifications of 
voters should be somewhat higher than those preserihetl 
for the local Legislative Council, the higher qualification 
corresponding to the payment of a sum of Its 50 by way 
of land revenue oi income-tax, the qualifications based on 
other taxation being suitabl;^ raised and the educational 
and other qualificakons remaining the same. (Mr D H 
ChandrMekharaiya ) 226 

72. QuahjietUions of candidates .—(a) The qualifica¬ 
tions of the candidates may be the same as those for the 

voters 227 

{h) The candidates should be iwjaired to sign a 
pledge or declaration to the effect that if elected they would 
make every endeavour pc^ible to understand the aims 
and policies of the Government in relation to the mues 
to be considered by the Federal L^slature, and conduct 
themselves as members thereof with a conscientious regard 
for the interests of the State 227 

73. Bekttmm qf the rep'eseniatives mih the Govemr 
ment *—The Government may place the representatives 
in possession of facts relating to the subjects which may 
come up in the Federal Legislature and aJao OEmanmniGafce 

their own views or aai^iwfemus to 2^ 

IX ISiaodliBieotis ProvisicmB. 

74. Fundamm^ Jh§Ms '—The following funda¬ 
mental right® of the |)0e|ile mtiy he renognis^ by the 
Government in sach H«aatt€B' m the Government nmy 
consider suitable — 

li) No person shaB be d^jnveti of bis hbarty new hw 
dwelling or property be entered, sequestered or 
Ra\e m aasordimee with law 

(u) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and praetir^ 
of religion are, sub]ect to pubhc order or morality, hereby 
guaranteed to every person 

Cm) The right of free expression opinion, as wdl as tfcw wgbt 
to aBsemble p^ceably and without arms, and to fcarm 
asaomatiMis or unions, is herdry guarsaterf for parpQ®« 
not opposed to kw, publio order car rHorahty 

(n) All mtnsens, not excluding the so-called untcw^iddes, mu 
equal before the law Und possess equal (uvio »^ta. 


13 
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(t) There shall be no penal law, wheLhei substantive oi pioc(}. f 
dnial, of a cli 3 crzmmati\ e nature 

(vi) No pel son shall be punished foi an> act which was noi 
punishable under the law at the time it was committed, 

(vu) No person shall by reason of his religion, caste or creed fee ' 
prejudiced in any way in regard, to public employment,'« 
oftce of powei or honoui and the exercise of any trafe i 
01 calling 

(viii) No person shall inerelv by change of faith lose any civic 
right or pnvilege or be subject to any penalty 

(ix) Subject to the maintenance of public peace and order, all 

citizens have an equal right of access to, and use of, 
public roads, wells and tanks and all other places of publie 
resort 

(x) Freedom of combination and association foi the maintenance 

and improvement of labour and economic conditions is 
guaranteed to every one and of all occupations All agree¬ 
ments and measnres tending to restrict or obstruct suA 
freedom are illegal 

(xi) Men and women shall have equal rights as citizens 

(xu) The protection of their culture, language, script and educa*i 
529-33 ^lon will be guaranteed to all minority communities 

75 Public Sermon Qomrmssfiov —(a) A Publid 
Services Commission may be constituted by His HighnesS' 
for the purpose of making recommendations to tb^ 
Government m regard to all appointments which carry a 
monthl} salary of Rs. 25 and above, appointments below 
Es. 25 being left to be made by the officers concerned in 
accordance with the rules that may be issued in that behaih 
(Messrs B. S. Puttaswamy and S G Malliah dmenting?^ 

(6) The Commission should be consulted m regard 
to the principles to be followed m respect of transfers and 
promotions from one service to another, and also regard¬ 
ing the suitability of candidates for such promotions and 
transfers, 

(c) All appointments are to be made by the Com¬ 
mission, having first regard to the efficiency of the public 
services and the ments of the candidates, and subject 
to that, to the principle of giving a fair opportunity to all 
communities for a share m the public services of the 
country, 
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7(i IndependeiLce of the Juthcmry —It it, recoiii- 
luended (Mr P. Mahadevayya dissenting) that 

{a) The Judges of the High Court should not 
be granted an extension of service beyond the aue 
prescribed generally for their superannuation, though they 
ma> be removed by His Highness for misbehaviour 
incapacity or infirmity at any time before it , 

(6) they should not be eligible for any other 
appointment or office of profit under the Government 
either before or after retirement, and 

(c) the terms of their appointment such as salary 
should not be varied during their term of office 

77 Lo<al i>elf-gor>ernmeni — (a) All city and town 
mimioipahties may be given the privilege of electing their 
own Presidents. 

(6) A whole-time officer may be appointed with 
the necessary powers to watch and supervise local self- 
governing institutions, to eo-ordmate their work and do all 
things necessary for improving their efficiency 


Paras 
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APPENDIX I 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS RELATING TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON CONSimmONAL REFORM IN MTSORE 

( 1 ) 

GOVEENMENT OF HIS HIGHNESS THE 
MAHAKAJA OF MT80BE. 

General and Eevenue Departments. 

G. 0. Na. ZStl-ZTSl-C. B. 16547-1, dated lit A««a 1«3S. 

At the medaug of tb« LeigisUflye Ckrancai Md in Jimaary, 1938, 
aftor the disofEBSsion of ri^ltitioiis on the subject, the Gomn- 

roeol espied fehear loteafeon of taking up the examini^on of the 
qnyBstioii of oonstatotkmal n^orais in the State Under ttie graeioM 
ordexs of His H^hni^ the Maharaja, they iktw poixied to implement 
this and^ckikiiig. 


In riew of the special character of the Mysore (»>nstitntton it is 
(Jedbable to glance back very bnefly over the historj the develop 
naimts that have taken place np to this time. 



ilionM be bate: kaovrn syod appcacsated by the peqpis !bm wkim 
hem& tibey ^ Bepmcralsiliii 

as a first hi bbe l&eoibii td ilwl ^ 

GovismmenI i^iodlcl be !sec»2l^l mto grealer baaMssy vitii wliliie 

_jf _i- ^jf ai--___1.. f* ___.ajl.. ___jjLi- 




the administration d the Stale kiastg'iffaled al m early a arid 
much in advance of my similar dsvek^omit m l^^la, irat 

Mmed a step farther in 1907 by His Highne^ the pn«twl Mahamii 
VFhen he constituted the Legislative 'Qonneil m order k> tmoms^ m 
the acptoal proe^ of the making ol laws ard regnlatiicms ioa*oftmi 
gen^Hmm qualified b> practical expermoe and knot^ledge of 
conditions a>nd iiequirements. 

3. The two bodies thus established have, in the pto©« d their 
evolution, been granted a constitutional status Thcsr powers a^ 
functions have bW enlarged and the franchise extendted step by i^p 
m the ouksom© of tbe iMMavolent dasire of Hie Highiww to »£«»« 
m an inmea^ngly la:^© meuure the association of his wilb 

the Government of his State That associslitm has thii«]^«il hew 
developed in a manner in consonance with tfuly Indkn twiitew, 









not relieving' the Eulei and Ins Government of the duty of administr 
fcion, but providing amplei oppoitunities for His Highness’s subjec 
to represent then vants and to take then part in the seivice of tl 
State 

4 In this history of constitutional development, the jeais 192S 
and 1924 stand out as especially important It was in the former 
year that the Committee on Constitutional Developments, which wag 
presided over by Bajatantrapravma Sir Brajendranath Seal made 
its report That Committee examined in detail the whole theory of 
government as applied to a State, m which the Euler remains supreme 
hut desires to give as large a share as possible in the government to 
representatives of his people The Committee enunciated some 
fundamental considerations relating to constitutional lefoim in 
Mysore 

“ In the hrst place, a constitution is not made but grows 
The new plan must evolve out of histone conditions and traditions m 
response to new needs and new facts In Mysore we have had certain 
unique constitutional and ultra-constitutional developments in the 
past, notably the Eepresentative Assembly and the Economic 
Conference, unknown to British India We have also had in the 
Legislative Council the rudiments of a legislature intended to voice 
the collective will of the people We have, finally, the basic tradition 
of the sovereignty of the Head of the State as the one original organ 
as regards all functions, legislative, judicial and executive—a feature 
which Mysore possesses in common with many other states, Indian 
as well as foreign All new constructions to-day must build on these 
foundations ” The Committee pointed out that “ the Head of the 
State m Mysore is the Supreme Executive Head as wmU as the source' 
(and sanction) of law' ” 

5 The proposals put forward by the Committee weie, in the 
mam, accepted by the Government In the course of the messagf 
delivered on the 12th of March, 1924, to the joint session of the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council, His Highness 
the Maharaja was pleased to descnbe the constitution, as then 
developed, as one “ suflSciently flexible to expand with the expanding 
political consciousness of the people ”, and to declare that ” m making 
our plans for the futuie we have got to take note of the tremendous 
changes of the recent past ” 

His Highness was pleased to observe further, 

“ India, under the beneficent gmdance of th® British nation, is 
shaping into a federation of Provinces and States We in Mysore 
form, as it were, a nation within a nation. While co-operatmg with 
Ixith the Government of India and the rest of the Indian public in 
measures which lead to the prosperity of the country as a whole, we 
in our local sphere should promote education and economic growth to 
the fullest extent iiermitt^ byr our resources, so that our people may 
not fall behind other Provinces and States in the race of progress 
That the history of Mysore in the recent past has lun smoothly is a 
good omen for the future We have known neither stagnation nor 
precipitate change We have been advancing steadily, adapting our 
constitution and adnumstrative machineiy to new times, needs and 
aspirations AH constitutional progress relates to the enlightenment 



of the people, aod the qtnokemng and the utihsmg of their energies 
in the business of the State. Progress of this kind has been the 
constant aim of the Government of Mysore The oeiemon> which I 
am performing to-da> is thus a step m a continuous and well-ordered 
process of development, which has been going on for over forty years , 
and it is my hope that the process will continue with the same 
adaptabilitv m the future 

SJ! ^ 

“Thisda^, therefore, marks the dawning of a new era in the 
historj of Mysoie My faith m the power and willingness of my 
people to render patnotic service is Imnly rooted m expenenae, and 
J. 0 U may rel> on my abiding sjmpathy with conr aspirations If 
every act of yours is guided by common sense, goodwill and useful 
study of &.cts and of experinenoe, if your new powers are used onlv 
for the promotion of the common good, you cannot fail to nse m 
power and influence. You will help to build up the prospenty and 
reputation of our State, and will become custodians with me of its 
permanent interests ” 

6 In providing for the further development which was contem¬ 
plated in this grswMons pronouncement, it is desirable to consider m 
the first place the developments that have taken place both inside and 
outside the State since it was made. 

7 To consider the internal developments m the first instance 
With the constitutional reforms of 1928-24, Standing Committees 
have been appointed for Finance, Eailways and Public Works, Local 
Self-Government, Medicine and Pubho Health The Committee on 
Public Aooounte is empowered to Scrutmise the mtpenditure of the 
State and to submit its obstervaiiMas to the Legislative Oounml 
Beoeectly, Govwnment have Minouneed their intention of appointing a 
speeM 'Oimi'mltieie to n^tnm them on oonsiitutional ai^ pohtnod 
qiHSSiioQs. At same time, deomona on many matters d current 
nnporteyDsee have hmn taken only in the hght of the advice remved 
fictim ad hoe oimimitfcees set up for their investigation. The Tra®c 
Board, the Bkiard of Industries and Coromeree, the Stinres Pnrchaa® 
Commi^ee, the Central Eecruitment Board and the Erishnara] Segar 
Committee are vested with administrative and quasi-admimstratire 
functions m their respective spheres. AH tbt^ bodies w hich are xn 
practical working form i»rt of the oomphcaited maclimery of 
Government. 

The devolution in respect of the administration of lo«d affairs has 
been extensive The District Boards, as reconstituted by the Act of 
1926, have been giv en the pt iviie^ of electing their own presidents. 
The local bodies have also been vested with the admini-^tration of 
pnmary education as local education authorities. One of the most 
important features of local administration m recent ymrs.has been the 
revival of village panchavots bv the Act of 1926 There am nwirly 
11,600 of these b^ies exercising their full functions, levying taxes and 
tontobuting in a large measure to the processes of rural reconstruction 

8 Meanwhile, there have teen vast changes outside the State 
In the world at laige changes in political ideas and forms of government 
have been rapid and levolutionarj The spewding up of transport and 





(iv) 

the muttiplication of means of communication liave altered the outlool 
of large nnmbeis of the population In British India the Province 
have been given what is known as piovincial autonomy The Govern 
merit of India Act has been passed and it contains provisions whid 
mtimatelj affect this State. The Act defines matters which aie to g 
liefore the federal legislative bodies and assigns to this State three seat 
on the Ckiuncil of State and seven seats in the Federal Legislate 
Assembly, and a decision has now to be arrived at as to how to secun 
taking into consideration the matters that will come under discussioi 
tbe best possible repiesentatives of the State, and how to deteruiin 
the relations of the State's lepresentatives on these legislative bodit 
with the Government of the State and the axisiting lepresentati-v 
bodies inside it 

9 In vievr of all these circumstances, His Highness theMahara^ 
and his Government have for some time past been giving consideratio 
to the question of reviewing the experience gained during the pai 
fourteen years of the working of the constitutional bodies in the StaJ 
with a view to detiirmining the lines of their further development, ar 
from time to time suggestions in regard to these matters have bet 
received from representatives of the public 

10. It has been accordingly decided to appoint a Speci 
Committee for the purpose of examimng, in relation both to the publ 
administration and to the public life of the State, the development ai 
working of the Eepresentative Assembly and the Legislative Gouno 
as well as the other representative bodies and institutions connect 
with them, such as Standing Committees The Committee will consi 
of the following — 


Chairman. 

Rajasabbabhushana Diwan Bahadur 

Mr. K E. Srinivasa Iyengar 

Members. 

Official. 

Bajakar^apravina Mr. N. S SllBEA EAO, 

"Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University / 

2 Me. K. V. Anantaraman, Revenue OoMj^isiioimR 

Non-Official. 

L Me B Ghanueasekhara Sbtty, m e a 

2 Me. K. Cheegalaraya Reddy 

3 Mr D, H Chandbasekharaiya, m l c 
1 Be. P X BeSouzA, Late i c s , m l c 

5 Mb B V. Gundappa, mlc. 

6 Rajacharitavisharada Eao Sahib MR C HAYAVADANA 

Lao, M.T. L 



(r) 


7 Bajasevasaktha Mk. S. Hieiankaiya 

8 Mr .T Mahomed Imam. mlc. 

9 Khan Bahadur Mr M vhomed Abbas Khan, m l c. 

10. Mr C Narasimhai\a 

11. Mr. B. B Puttaswamy, m.l.c 
12 Mb. T. Eamachandba, mdc 

la Rao Bahadur Mr M. O Eangibngar 
14 Ski K D. Rukminiamma, m.r a 
16. Mr P. Subbabama Chbtty, m.lc 

16. The Bev. W. E. Tomdinson. 

17. Mr V- Venkatappa, m,l.c. 

Secretary. 

Mr K. Guru Dxjtt 


Assistant Secretary. 

Mr M K. Vabadaeajab 


11. Tte Goiiimittee is raiuested to formulate, having due regard 
to the present state of education and public spmfc, the growing political 
consciousness of the people and otiier relevant faotoxis, such i« tbs 
poK^ioal efficimcy of the Distnet Boards and Mufflo^ablies and 
Pancbayets, oomprebestsive peoposeds a« to whidb 

may bs dMixaJbie ha mSm to apesuiiS' the steady and bajrzrKmiom 
fcuii^cees ol ^ Sta^ Item tbe pdnl oi view d all 

]»qpe«*sd lo tel 

vii^i the it^owii:^ giu^ee^ume :— 

{i) "Ibe oompoiMtio®, funoiians arwJ powms of the Be|»8«etifeiiive 


nmm§ c^er mattem, to iim poeaibility of of 

fmudbiBe and to the repcwes^tatlon of special iuteiwsts aad ialn«'ifas 
which hsT© developed siwse 19S4. 



Cv) AUowanoeb and honorana payable to their members and 
officers 


(vi) Their privileges and the pnvil^es of theif niembew, aad 
rsmodies in mtsos of breach of pnvil^^ 




(iv) 


the mtilfciplicafcion of means of comomnicatioii ha've altered the outl( 
of large numbers of the population In British India the Provin 
hare h©en given what is known as provincial autonomy*. The Gove 
meat of India Act has been passed and it contains provisions wh 
mtimateh affect this State. The Act defines matters rvhich are to 
Wore the federal legislative bodies and assigns to this State three se 
on the Council of State and seven seats in the Eedeial Liegislat 
Assembly, and a decision has now to be arrived at as to how to seci 
taking into consideration the matters that will come under disonssi 
the best possible repmsentatives of the State, and bow to detenu 
the relations of the State’s representatives on these legislative hoc 
with the Government of the State and the exisiting lepresentat 
Iwtoies inside it 

9 In view of all these circumstances, His Highness the Mahai 
and his Government have for some time past been giving considerat 
to the question of reviewing the experience gamed during the j 
fourteen years of the working of the constitutional bodies in the St 
with a view to determining the lines of their further development, . 
from time to time suggestions m regard to these matters have h 
received from representatives of the public 

10 It has been accordingly decided to appoint a Spe^ 
Comnnttee for the purpose of examining, in relation both to the pff 
administration and to the public life of the State, the development i 
w orking of the Eepresentative Assembly and the Legislative Cour 
as well as the other representative bodies and institutions connec 
with them, such as Standing Committees The Committee will con 
of the following — 


Chairman. 

Rajasabbabhushana Diwan Bahadur 

Mr K E Srinivasa Iylngah 

Members. 

Official. 

Eajakaryapravina Me. N. S SubEA Bao, 
Vice-Chancei/Lor, Mysore University 

2 Mr. K. V. Akantar^^man, Revenue GoM?d:iS5iON 

Non-Official. 

L Mr B Chandrasekhara Sbtty, m e a. 

2. .Mr, K. Chengaearaya Reddy 

3 Mr. B. H Ghandrasekhabaiya, m l c 
1 Br. B. X BeSouzA, Late i c s , m e c, 

5 Me B Y . Gundappa, At l c 

6 'Rajanharitavisfaarada Rao Sahib Mr C. Hayavad.^ 

Bag, M.LC 



(v) 


7 Bajasevasaktha Mr S, HirIAKWJUYA 

8 Mr J Mahomed Imam, m.lc. 

9. Khan Bahadur Mr. Mvhomed ABBAS Khab, M i. ( 
10 Mr C Nabasimhai\a 

11 ^ Mr B S. Phttawamt, m 

12 Ms T, Ramachandba, mld 

Id Bao Balubdur Mb M. C Bangibshak. 

14 Sri. K. D. Rukminiammx, m k.a 

15 Ms P. SUBBABAMA CHETTIi, M.L.C 

16 , The Rev. W B Tomlisson. 

17, Ms V, Venkatappa, 

S«cretary. 

Ms K. Guru Dutt 


Assistant Secretary. 

Mr M K Varadarajan 

11 The Commifctee m requested to formulate, having du» r^ard 
to the preaeut state of education and public sjimt, the growing political 
consciousness of the people and other relevant fai^w, sudi as tbe 
practical efiicienc> of the District Boards and Mnmmpalikes actd 
Panchsyets, oompreheaisive popc«eais as to the further dhaugss whidh 
may be desurdbb m oodi^ to aeenre the steady and harmooions 
QOffis^tiiiioQa! progress the Stale from the point of view d! aS the 
kiiociiBte ecmeemed. In pArtienbr Oemsaittee is reiineisled to desl 
with the following quMtions — 

{i) The composition, functions and powers of 
Ai^emWy and the Legislafave Gocmeil, lasfioc^vrfy, Iwsfing ^pedbl 
regard, anKHig other mailers, to the poesiMKty ol ^ flactem^eai of lb© 
frsmhi^ and to the i^pree^lalion of iqiecM Inlw^te ai^ mimriteefi 
which have dev^oped smoe 1924, 

(ii) The relation of the two Hon^ to each other and to &e 
Esecutiim Authority of the ^tota. 

(m) Their sessions, duration and dissolution 

(iv) Their Presidents and other {nne^uxanm 

(v) Allowances and honoraria payable to thar membera and 
officers 

(vi) Their privil^es and the pn-vil^^ of their me»b«, and 
remedies m owes of breach of pnvilesgo. 

(vu) Their power to appmnt committees ai^ to ddkii^to i®lbofity 
to such committee, 

(viu) The saf^ards necessary for ramonly gproap®, ^peeiai 
interests and emeigendi^ 



(VI) 


(ix) The melihod of api>ointmenl; of representatives of the State 
Lo the t’fto Houses of the pioposed IPedeial Legislative, and then 
lelationb with the Govet nment and the legislative bodies in the State 

12 The Committee will have powei to enquire fully into the 
abo\e ind all cognate (luestions, to call for infoimation and opinions 
from Government o&cers and expeits as well as fiom memheis of the 
public and public bodies, to interview and examine w itnesaes and tc 
make recommendations on all matters peitainmg to the development 
of tlie constitution, the object m view being, on the basis of the ideah 
and pnnciples enunciated in the gracious message of His Highness the 
Maharaja quoted above, to piomote the contentment and well-being oi 
all classes of His Highness's subjects, and to increase the scope foi 
their exercise of the duties and piivileges of citizenship 

The Committee will meet at Bangalore and the Ohaiiman anc 
nine Members will constitute a quorum 

The Secretaiies to Government and all othei ofihceis o 
Government are requested to furnish the Committee with any infor 
mation at their disposal on requisition from the Secretary to tht 
Committee. 

The Supenntendent, Government Printing and Stationery, is 
ie<iuested to compljr with all leqm&itions from the Committee foi 
pnnting and stationerv 


B T Kt-SxVViLNCrAii, 
Chief Secretary to Chvernment 


( 2 ) 

G. 0. Ho 3271-3371—>C B. 165-37-2, dated 26tlr AprU, 1938 

BtAD— 

Government Order No. 2691-2761—C B 165-37-1, dated Isl 
April, 1938, appointing a Committee to examine the development and 
working of the Eepresentatrve Assembly and the Legislative Council as 
well as the other Representative Bodies and Institutions conneotec 
with them and to formulate eompi ebensive proposals as to the furthei 
changes which ma^ be desirable m order to secure the steady anci 
harmonious constitutional progress of the State 

Oepek No 3271-3371— C. B 160-37-2, dated Bangalore, 
THE 26th Aprid, 1938 

Govei nment are pleased to nominate Mr. S. G Malhah, Represen 
tativc Assembly Member, as a member of the Committee referred tc 
m the Gov ernment Order read above. 


H V RAMASVAMI, 

Offg Chief Scoetcny to Cfovei nment 



G. O. No. S862-3931—C B, dated M 3 rior«. tfc« 17th May, 1938. 

The Government of His Hi{ 4 hne 8 g the MaJmrsja deplore 

the miBunderstatidings ’which have lately arisen, and which have inter- 
rapted that co-operation between the Government and all Mctions of 
the people which is so neo^^ary Cor the constitutional progress erf the 
State Above all. His Highncas the Maharaia and bis GoTerameofe 
deeply r^ret the tragic hs^ppening at Vidnraawafeha Tbe> expr«s 
agmn the deep symf»thy which they feel for any lanocenl sufforws, 
and imr the rela^ons or dependents of all she sufferers in that ushapps. 
iBcidiWrfi- Hm Highness’s sabjects are aware that an imparhal body 
of eminent gentlemen of bi/?h judicial expenenee has hem appomM to 
investigate the whole matter, and that tb© Government are listermined 
that the causes of the oocurrenee and sequence of events should b® 
full’^ examined and brought to light, 

2 flia Highness’s Government are happy to feel that fchwe mia- 
understandings are now being cleared away and that the time has cewn© 
when, with renewed vigour, the Government and all subjects of His 
Highness may together approach the task of determining how test the 
people mav be further associated in the work of government—a task 
which will require the sustained and devoted labour of all wlio are 
anxious to promote the welfaie of the State With the assurance <rf 
this co-operation His Highness’s Government are pleasotl to make the 
following declarations 

3 The Government understand that the Mysore State Congre^ 
are prepared now to co-operate with the Government in the task of 
constitutional reform , that they will ai<^ as a political party formed 
wuthin the State arid composed erf subjects of His Highness, and that 
they intend to carry on tbeir work m a peaoefnl and constitutional 
manner, as befitting a party which has declared its aim to be the 
attainment of responsible gevemment tinder the segis of His Highaeas 
the Maharaja. Having this belief, His Highness’s Government are 
prepared to recognise the Mysore Stete CJongress m a pohtwml 
organisation. 

4. The Government desire that all pobtical organisations within 
the State should have the fullest opportanaty to make ccHa^’uelive 
propcmals in the Committee on Ccmstitational Be^oama, and are, 
therefore, jrfoased to «3d to the members of that Committee thnw mm 
members to be selected by the Mysore State Goneness Hjoif 
esphoifclj, as they have previously mad© clear and as w implted m the 
Committee’s terms of reference, that it is open to th© Gonamittee to 
discuss and recommend any plan for constitutional reform, mcladmg 
a plan for responsible government under the aegis of His Highness the 
Maharaja 

5, A powerful cause for misunderstanding has been claar«3 away 
In the declaration of the Mvsore State Congress that the hoisting bv 
it of the flag oi the Indian National Congress has never been intended 
to be derogatory, hostile or disrespectful to the Mysong flag or to the 
tliione of His Highness the Maharaja To make this clair, the partv, 
accepting the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, have decided that on all 



teremomal oooasions ib shall hoist the Mj sore flag and the flag of 
Indian National Congress together, hoisting the latter flag alon( 
purely party meetings only The Government have recently deoL 
that their policy r^ardmg the hoisting of the flag of the Ini 
National Congress is solely dictated by their determination—a de 
mination that is shared by all His Highness’s loyal subjects—tha 
act should be done oi ceremony performed within the State w’^hich 
be construed in anj- way as being inoonsistent with that devotion 
loj alty to His Highness the Maharaja which is felt thioughout 
length and breadth of the State His Highness’s Government are i 
to know that the Mysore State Congress have unequivocally dech 
their loyalty m this way, and feel that no furthei misunderstanc 
need anse They foresee no difiSculty in adjusting points of de 
which have not been made clear m the party’s declaiation, and proi 
to issue a further memorandum on these points shortly. 

6 . The Government understand that the Mysoie State Congr 
being prepared to co-operate with the Government in the onerous ta 
which he ahead, will now withdraw their civil disobedience and no- 
immpaigns. 

7. His Highness’s Government, being assured that the rec 
clouds upon the political life of the State have been happily lifted, h 
airead> been pleased to order that all pohtical prisoners should 
released and all prohibitory orders withdrawn These oraers h 
been given effect to as far as has been practicable, and furthei order 
respect of pending oases are shortly to be issued This act will, tl 
hope, mark the conclusion of a period of doubt and difficulty, and 
inauguration of a new era of progress and prosperity m the State 


H. V Eamasvami, 

Offg Chief Secretary to GoverriTne 


(4) 

G 0 No 4165^222—C B 165-37-10, dated Olh June, 1038 

Government are pleased to appoint the following as additior 
members of the Special Committee, constituted in Government Orde 
No 3691-2751—C. B. 166-37-1, dated 1st April, 1938 and h 
3271-3371—G-B 166-37-2, dated 26th April, 1938, to examine a 
formulate oomprehensive proposals to secure th e steady and harmonio 
constitutional progress of the State — 

1 Mr K T. Bhashyam Iyengar, M E.A 

2 „ R Chennigaramiah, MBA. 

3 , H. C Dasappa. 

4 „ H B Gundappa Gowda, M L € 

5. „ Mahomed Hanief 


H V Ramasvami, 

Offg Chief Secretary to Govemmen 



( 13C t 


<S) 

Bl-AD — 

Goyemnient Oi*der No 2691-2751 C. B 16"5-37~1, dated 1st 
April 193y, appointing a Committee to examine the derelopment and 
working of the Eepresenfcativo Assembly and the l,i^s}atite Gkmneil, a» 
well as the other representative bodie® eonnec^iecl with them, and 
formulate proposals as to the furthei changes which maybe dmirabie 
m order to smnre the steady and harmonious constitutional progress 
of the State, and appointing Mr, K. "V. Anantamman u on© of the 
mearnbers ot the said Committee. 

ORDBTt No 1634-70—C B 166-37-34, dated Bak<iaw>»r, 
THE 16th NovaMBER 1938. 

Government are pleased to direct that Sa^adfmrmapruv^tma JJt tmu 
Mahaditr Mr. P Mahadovayya be appointed a member of the Com¬ 
mittee constituted in the Government Order read above, rice Mr K A”. 
Anantaraman (resigned) with effect from the 17th November, 1938 

A SUNDAKARAJA BaO. 

Por Ch%«f Secretary to Qcomirmbnt, 



APPENDIX II 


Lettsr dated 17th Janttary, 1939, from the Secretary, the JMyt 
(Jowiress, to the Ghairman, Gomimttee on Gon<itituttonal Reform 
Mysore 

Dj3ar Sm, 

I am enclosing a copy of the resolution adopted by the Work 
Committee of the Mysore Congress at its meeting held tins mom 
for vour kind information and request you to please place it befote 
Committee I am to inform you that in pursuance of the said lesc 
tion, the Congress nominees on the Reforms Committee will not 
attending the sittings of the Committee 


Youis Sincerely, 

K CHENGALARAY4 REDDI 


(ENCLOSURE) 

Besoiutum passed by the Worhtrxg Gommtttee at its meetinq h 
on 17th January, 1980 

Whereas according to the terms of the settlement which resul 
in the Goyemment Order of 17th May, 1938, the Government agr 
to treat Messrs V. Venkatappa, D H Ohendrasekharaiya, Bhoopal 
Ckendrasefcharaija and K Ghengalara'va Reddy who had already hi 
appointed to the Reforms Committee and who had refrained from 
operating with the said Committee in accordance with the direction' 
the Mysore State Congress, as nominees of the Congress wh 
institution was duly reoogmsed b> the Government under the s 
Government Order, and three more members chosen by the Mys 
Congress ere added to the Committee, making in all 7 nominees 
the Mysore Congress on the Committee, 

Whereas it is clear from the above as well as from Mr Bhoopal 
Chendrasekliaraiya^s admissions evidenced by the pledge form wh 
he along w ith other nominees of the Mysore Congress has signed 
the effect that he has agreed to serve on the Reforms Committee 
a representative of the Mysore Congress and undertaken to be i 
ponsible to and act according to the directions of the Congress fr 
time to time and has also made his position clear by various ot 
statements and has acted throughout on the Reforms C^ommittee in 
representative capacity only. 

Whereas Mr. Bhoopalam Ghendiasekharaxya has now ceased 
be a member of the Mysore Congress, in view of which the Mysi 
Congress treating him no longer as its nominee on the Reforms Co 
mittee has requited the Government to fill up the vacar 
caused thereby by the appointment of Shri, El. Siddiah of Shimc 
and. 



Whereas the C*oveininent winch was hound to noinuiAt© Mr fl 
hidtliah as desired h\ tfie Mvsore Congrews has in it* dii.t«i 

<5-1-1*^39 neither given a sataafaetorj.'reply m this behalf nor has %.h 
vet replied to i subsequent communication explaining the positnei of 
the Congress, 

The "Wprking Committee feels that until the vaeancv is filled up 
as desired bv the Mjsor© Oongretfia, the Congress cannot honourahlv 
function on the Reforms Committee through its representatives, vad 
therefore resolves — 

(1) to address the Government once again m tht mattci 
calling for an honourable and satisfactorv settlement of the qufistiun 
and 

(2) to direct the nominess of tlve Congress on tlm Betorrns 
Committee to refrain from attending any meeting of the Committee 
until the matter is finally and honourably settled. 


BANGAIiORE GrTY. ) 
17th Janfmry, J9S9. j 


K ChfngvIxAB V RFmn 



APPENDIX III 


Details of the Sittings of the Committee on 
Constitutional Reform 


Se$Mon 

Date 

Nature of work doiie 

1 

38th April, 

1 

1 

11 

III 

2nd July, 1988 

16th July, 198B j 

1 

[•Prehmmary discussion? regarding ] 

IV 

4th Anguat, 1988 J 


V 

6th to 8th September, 1988 

Taking of evidence 0 witnesses 6' 

VI 

19th to 21st September, 1938 

6 witnesses examined 

Yll 

17th to 20th October, 1938 

O 

o 

od 

VIII 

10th to 12th November, 1988 

5 do do 

IX 

lOth November, 1938 

3 witnesses examined Oral evidt 
concluded 

s 

1st and 2nd December, 1938 1 

13th to 16tb December, 1988 j 

[General discussions on the terms o 

1 renoe 

1 

XI 

l?th to I9ih January, 1939 

Dmouseions regardmg the Bepr 
Assembly and its powers of leg 

XII 

6th to 10th February, 1939 

Discussions remirding the compos 
strength of the Kepresentative 
and the Franchise 

XIII 

30di to 34th Februaj^, 1939 

Disomsions regarding the general 
the Representative Assembly 
Legislative Council, and the el 

XIV 

13th to 17th March, 1939 

Discussions regarding the Exec 
its relation to the Lepslature 

s\ 

27th to 29th March, 1939 

Discussions regardmg the selection 
representatives to the Pedera. 
tore and declaration of goal of 

XVI 

12tb to 16th Apnl, 1939 

Discussions regardmg Fundamenta 
Safeguards for Minonties, Indc 
of Judiciary and the Public 
Commission 

XVII 

1st, 2nd, 4th and 5tb May, 
1939 

Discussions regarding women's e 
and other miscellaneous sub 
reconsideration of tentative dei 

will 

24th to 28th July, 1939 

CJonsideration of the first three cl 
the Draft Report. 

XIX 

2id to 6tb August, 1939 

Consideration of the remaining ob 
the Draft Report 

XX 

24th August) 1939 

Adoption of the Report 


Total (64 days) 



APPENDIX IV 


List of persons and associataons ISrom whom 
memoMnda were received hy the Committee on 
Constitutional Eefonn. 

1 Ml E W Rutherford. Ballupete P 0 
i Ml R 0 Moms, Honnatnatti Estate 
8 Mr B Nanjundiah, ^dvooate, Bangalore Citj 

4 Mr B Donappa, Preaident, Jagalur Municipality 

5 Mr 1> Venkatesaiy a, 4dvoeafee, Kolar 

6 Mysore Planfcere’ Association, Chifcniagalur 

7 Mr K Venkataramiah, Robertsonpet 

8 Indian Christian Assooiation. Bangalore 

9 Mr K Rangiangar Adroeate, Ttunkur 

10 Jyotinagara Vysya Mahajana Sangha, Bangalore, 

11 Mr Vajapeyam Veakatesiah, Member, Representataye Assembly, 

Bangalore 

12 Mr C Chennakesaviah, Advo<®te, Cbitaldrog 

13 Mr R Shankaranarayana Uduiwi, Shimoga. 

34 Mr C N Rwnachandra Sao, Member, Municipal Council, 
Channapatna. 

15 Mr Hajee Doalat Khan, Member, Repareaentative leaembh. 

Channapatna 

16 Mr Nawab Sber Khan of Honnah 

17 Ml Belunah, Member, Eepresentatire AsseinWy, Hole-Narsipor. 

18 Mr G JN BevaM», Viae-Pred^nt, Vadififfiaaballi Mnnicipahty 

19 Mr K Seshagin B*k>, Advoea*®, Basawranguidi, Bangalcue 

20 Mr Mdrie Mnndyappa, Yioe-Presideat, Yelahanka 

21 Mr G Bfaantavirappa, Retired Personal Assistant to the 

Inspector-General of Pobee, Chamaraypet, Bangalore. 

22 Mr S I Mumbaz, Member, Representative Assembly, Channa 

patna* 

23 Anjuman-Mufidol Islam, Belur 

24 Mr K. Seahadn, Advocate, Mvsore 
26 Mr 3 Rndrappa, Mysore 

26 Mr Mohammed Vabulla, Advocate, Mysore. 

27 Mr Tudki Eamanna, Member, Representative Assembh, 

ThirthabaJh, 

28 Members of the Sargnr Municipality 

29 Mr G Rwnanuya Iyengar, Advocate, Mysore 

30 Mr. M G Rangaiya, Retired Chief Engineer, Bangalore 

31 Mr Mala Reddy, Member, Distnct Board, Tumkur 

32 Mr B BAppanna Gowda, Member, District Board, Tumkur 

38 Mr S Hanomantharayappa, Member, Distnct Bc»Td, Tunikur 

34 Mr N T Gopalaiengar, Retired District and SesrSions Jud^, 

Bangalore 

35 Yadava Pangha, Bangalore 

36 Mr T fiatyaraya Ohefcty, Retired Comptroller, Bangalore 

37 Mr S Basavalinge Gowda, Member, Municipal Council, 

Saklespur 



38 Mr K. T Seshai-\ a, \dvocafce, Belnr 

5*^ Mr. S R Sampatli Iyengar, Advocate, Mj soie 

40 Mr Sankaralmge Go\^da, Nagamangala 

41 Membeis of the Gtindiupet Municipal Council 

42 Su Yi'5\akaima Sama], M\sore 

43 Mr. V E Thyagaraja Tver, Retired Excise Oommissioi 

Basavanagudi, Bangalore 

44 Messrs MirleK Srikantaiya and Nanjundaiya, Advocates, Mys< 

45 Mr T Rangaswam^ Iyengar, Advocate, Mysore 

46 Sn D Sakanima, Piesident, Kuruhma Setty Sangha, Bangak 
4Y Mr Earaasanjiva Setty, Jangarokote, Bangalore District 

48 Kolar Gold Field Mining Board, Oorgaum 
40 Bar 4ssooiation, Mysore 

50 Mr N Narasimhamurthv, Retued Librarian, Mysore TJnivers 
Mysore 

61 Mr S V Nanjappa Setty, Jangamkote 

52 Mr. V Snbrabmanya lyei, Retired Registrai, My sore Umvers 
63 Mr T S Abkhan, Member, Mumupal Council, Mysore 

54 Mr A E. Perkins, Diddapura, Cbamarajnagar 

55 Mr Seaha Sarma, Manager, Shankara Mutt, Srmivaspur 

56 Mr B, Yenkataramiah, Basaralu Yillage, Mandya Taluk 

67 Mr Chickramegowda, Settihalli. Kolar District 

68 Messrs S Ramappa, Yiee-President, Kolar Distnct Board 

K M. Nanjundappa, Member, Representative Assembly, Kc 

59 Mr. H. Narasimhaiya, Advocate, Shimoga 

60 Mr R. B Siddab^avaradhya, Member, Distucfc Board 

Representative Assembly, Kolar 

61 Mr T Ramaehar, Member, L^slative Council, Kolar 

62 Messrs S Yenkataswamv Gowda, Member, District Board 

Representative Assembly, Kolar, and K Ramaswam 
Member, Municipal Council, Kolar 

63 Mr M A Gopalaswamy Iyengar, Advocate, Bangalore 

64 Mr Kbaji Abdul Satar Sahib, Municipal Councillor, Shimoga 

65 Mr Devadu Naraslmhasastr\^ Journalist, Shankari 

Bangalore 

66 Mr T S Eajagoiiala Iyengar, Advocate, Mysore 

67 Municipal Councillors of Kolar Municipahty 

68 Mr M K Sampangiramiah, Advocate, Chikballapur 

69 Mr B Subbrava Bhatta, Mulbagal Mutt, Tirthahalb 

70 Mr R Muniswamiah, Chairman, Yanhivamsha Kshatnasal 

Ramagondah alli. 

71 Mr Mir Baza All Sabeb, Member, Distnct Board, Periyapati 

72 Mr G. Gmma]i Rao, Member, Legislative Council, Kolar 

73 Mr B Dondegowda, Member, Representative Assem 

Buvanahalli 

74 Law Association, Shimoga 

75 Mysore State Musbm League, Bangalore 

76 Mr M Labshmmaraj ana Rao, Advocate, Mysore 

77 Mr G M Siddaramappa on behalf of the Hindus of Shikai 

Taluk 

78 Sn Geetbaprachanni Sabha, Mysore 

79 Yajanmii Yeerabhadracbar, Member, Representative Assem 

on behalf of the Yisvakarmas assembled at Pancbanandi, K 
Distnct, 
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Mr M. GuriHiddappa, Membei, Kepi esetilafeJTe \ssembh, 
Dftvangere 

81 {-latt Aiigocifttion, Bangalore 

82 Pafcel Ghannabasappa, Chairman, \ill»ge Fanehajet, Karalagal, 

and Mt H G Mahade\appa, Chairman, HaimnaanahaUi 
Village Panehavet, Davangere Taluk 
88 Patel Bale <to\s (la, Member, BepreaenUtn,© Asseoiblj, Bidana- 
gere, Kunigal Taluk 

84 Dhanmpiawirtha M L Nsgappa Setej. Merchant and Coffee 

Planter, Chikmagalur 

85 Ml T Gundappa, Advocate, Mjsore. 

86 Mr H. M Ch*unabasava]^p» and others 

87 Mr, B K. Madhava Rao, Pleader, Mysore. 

88 Vdkkaligara Sangha, Bangalore. 

89 Mr M. A. Doreswamy Iyengar, Advocate, Myiuire 

90 Mr H, K. N. Acharya, Advocate, Shitnoga. 

91 Anjuman-E-Mabdavia Dairat-nl-Islimi, C^annapatna 

92 Mr C S Narayana Betty, I^vangere. 

98 Mr H. 8 Soryanarayaaa Eao, Member, Bepwentative . 

Assmibly, Cbannapatna. 

94 I»aw Asiwxaation, Kolar. 

95 VidyasaJa Pandita Majasdaia, MysiOMi 

96 Mr Ramaswamy Iyengar, Agalgrama, Knshnarajpei Talak. 

97 Ml. N. Rams Rao and other rwidants of Knshnarajanagar 

Taluk. 

^ Secretary, Shanbhog Sangha, Bangalor®. 

99 The Central Mahomedan Asaoaatioa, Bangalore 

100 Sanatana-Dharma Sabha, Mysore 

101 Mr K Ibrahim Khan, Member, Distnct Board, Kii^val, 

Malvalli Taluk. 

102 Mr. H. Y. Narayana Ran, Advneale, 

103 Mysore State Women's (i^r^ea^iee, Ban^sim. 

104 Mr. H, B. T. Baja@op«la Mndahiar, Viee-PseeKkmt, Manimpal 

Hunsur. 

106 Mr. Charaundiah, TunbOT M^efaant, l^unboo Baaaar, My^jra, 

106 Mr B. Puttaiya, Retired Supmutendeiit, Governmettt Prew, 

Bangalore. 

107 Mr B ^ Knshnamaehar, Retired Distrie^ and SMucm Judge, 

Basavangndi, Bangalore. 

108 Mr N Hamsimbamurthy and otb^ residente of Kaganmpbk 

\ Taluk 

\ 109 The Agent, Ahobala Mutt, Mysore 

^♦110 Idijambava AbhivTiddhi ^ngha, Bangalore 
Hi Anjuman e-Islamia, Gundlupet 

112 The Secretary, Vanhikula Ksbatnya Sangha, Bej^alore. 

113 Mr, T. Venkatarayappa, Chmtamam 

114 Executive Committee of the Anjuman-e-Rifahul Moalaaiewi, 

Civil and Mibtary Station, Bangalore 
116 Mr N Rama Rao, Retired Director of Industrie and Gomn:«t», 
Bangalore. 

116 Mr. AMur Bahiman Faiai, Prasidenl, Aniaman-e-Sufehaaul 

Muslameen, Cml and Military Staticm, Bangak^ 

117 Patel Gheunabasaviah, Davac^re. 

118 Mr, G VeeraK^ Vakd, Davan^e. 
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119 Mr. L. S Eaju, Advocate, Bangalore 

120 Mr. J. E Isaac, Cenotaph Eoad, Bangalore. 

121 Central Council of the Mysore Law vers’ Conference, Ef 

122 Moin-ul-Vazarath A. K Syed Taj Peeran, Eetired 

Commissioner, Bangalore 

123 Ml B Narayanaswamy, Lawyer, Mysore 

124 Lr Ai ihasastrawsharada Mahamahopadhyan/a'RSh&m 

Eetired Director of Archaeology, Mysore 

125 Mr B M. Shi-varamiah, Pleadei, Nanjangud. 

126 Mr H S Pattabhiramiah, Landlord, Kolar Gold Field 

127 Mr Bhaktar Saheb, Member, District Board, Kodigenha 

128 Mr E M Patel, Select Pictures’Circuit, Bangalore 

129 Mr. A S Lakshmmarasimham, Mysore 

130 Ma^amantrapravtna Dttnan Bahadu'} P Eaghavend 

Eetired Member of Council, Bangalore 

131 Mr Balamukunda Jois, Thirfchahalh 

132 Mrs P G D’Souza, Member, Representative As 

Bangalore 

133 Mr Sylvester Pais and 11 other signatories, Chikmagalui 

134 Mr A Sitaiamiab, Advocate, and 26 other sigr 

Mysore. 

135 Mr. H. Eamadasappa, Eetired Amildar, Mysore 

136 Ba^akaryapramna P. G D'Souza, Eetired Member of ( 

Bangalore 

137 All-Mysore State Muslim League, Bangalore 

138 Ary a Vysya Sangha, Mvsore 

139 Mr L Verna Eeddy, President, Malur Municipalit 

Member, Eepresentative Assembly, Malur 

140 Mysore State Congress 

141 Mr M Bamaswamy, Advocate, Bangalore 

142 Indian Planters* Association, Chikmagalur. 

143 Muslim Association, Tankere 

144 Mr G R Mahabala Bhatta, Durvasapura, Shimoga 

145 Mr. M Eamaswamy Sastry, Manchanahalli, Nagar Taluk 

146 Mr. Jatre Naik, Member, Eepresentative Assembly, Hinyu 

147 \Jr. K Puttanna, Hongenahalh, Mandya Taluk. 

148 Mr. P Sundara, Member, Eepresentative Assembly, Banga 

149 Indian Catholic Association, Bangalore 
160 Mr P Murugesam Pillay, Bangalore 

151 Mr Gurunath Krishna Hadiger, Member Eepresont 

Assembly, Sorab 

1 52 Mr P Sitaramiah, Advocate. Mysore 

153 Mr. Y M. Doddappa, Municipal Councillor, Davangere 

154 Sn D Sakamma, Member, Representative Assembly, Bang 

155 Muslim Eesidents of Nagamangala. 

156 United National Indian Christian Congress, Mysore 

157 Mr Gadaginamatada Andanappaiah, Davangere 

158 Mr C L Gowda, Advocate, Bangalore 

159 Mr S Narayana Eao, Eetired Senior Assistant Commissi 

Bangalore 

160 Mr B. S Ameer Ahmed, Timber Merchant, Bangalore 

161 Merchants* Assoeration, Shimoga 

102 Mr, K. Seshadri, Secretary, Harijan Sevak Sangha, Mysore, 
163 Malnad Agriculturists’ Association, Thirthahalli. 



164 Mr. Mallari Rao, Municipal Councillor* and 1,{KK) reaidants of 
Madlmgin town and surrounding villages. 

16> M>sore Jaina \sbOciatioo, Mjsoro. 

166 Mysore State Adikarnataka Sangha, Bangalore. 

167 Bajak^ryapramktn Bm Bahadur M Shania Eao, Retired 

Inspector-General of Education, Bangalore, and Mr, B 
Garudachar, Advocate, Shimoga. 

16B Mt N feublia Rao, Tippur, Knshnarajanagar Taluk. 

169 M\sole Co-operative Institute, Bangalore. 

170 Mi H. Snnivasa Bao, Advocate, Shiraoga 

171 Welfare Committee, Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Alilk 

Co, litd., Bangalore. 

173 Mr, H M. Knshnaswamv, Retired Dtstnefc and Sessions Judge, 
Mysore. 

173 TRe Secretarj , Mjsore Chamber of Commerce, Bangalore. 

174 Profci^tant Ghnstian Association, Ikngalore. 

176 Europ^n Association, Bangalore. 

176 Sn B. S Vengadamma (Mrs. Belur Snmvasa hengar,) 

Bangalore. 

177 Mr, A. M. VenkaUMmiali, Vioe-?r©sid«t. Municipal Council, 

Closepet. 

178 Mr. M. B Gurulmgiah, Member, Representative Assemblj, 

Mayaganahalli, Closepet. 

179 Mr, B C. Siddalingapf», Member, District B«nl, Bidadi 

180 Mr T Knshna Rao, Journalist, Mysore 

181 Smdhi Bankers Association, Bangalore 

182 Mr T. S Sn Ramlah, Clerk, Bhadravati Iron and Steel Works 

Co-operative Society, Bhadravati, 

183 Kurubara Sangha, Bangidore. 

184 Shanbhog Associate:!!, Hanjangtid. 

186 Mr. B. l&ymalzisdmaa, BesbaMpmam, Bangatore. 

186 Mr, G. Selmplki, Landholder, Gonr, Han^n Dittncl 
18T l^tised views of the Indian Chnstiaii ATOsciafcion, Bangalore. 

188 Mr. S. Thimmarayappa, Knshnaraja Mobalk, Hundred Fart 

Road, Mysore. 

189 Mr. Meppin, Homs Road, Bangabre. 

190 The Angfo-Indiaa and Domiciled Buw^n Asaoctalion, Myw». 

. [ Rewlutions of Adikarnataka Confereom, supporting in 
21^1 items 110 or 166 above. 


341) 

to ‘ Besolutionb supporting the Mysore Congresb Scheme. 
440) 
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APPENDIX V 

List of witnesses examined by the Committee 
on Constitutional Reform 

1 Mr M A Doreswamy Iyengar, Advocate, Mysoie 

2. Mr G binmaji Rao, Member, Legislative Council, Kolar 

y Mr T. <3- Narayana Iyengar, Advocate, Sbunoga 

4 Mr T Guudappa, Advocate, Mysore 

5 Mr T S All Kban, Member, Mniucipal Council, Mysore 

6 Mr G Bamanujiengar, Advocate, Mysore 

7 Mr H K. Is Acharya, Advocate, Shimoga 

S Mi*a Maiidj am and Sn btanjamma (Mysore State Women s Conferenr-e), 
Bangalore 

9 Mr A Krishna Rao, Advocate, Mysoie 

10 Mr N Rama Rao, Retired Director of Industries and Commerce 

11 Mr M Madiah, Secretary, AdikamataVa Sangha, Bangalore 

12 Messrs A L HiU, A Middleton and K T Sebhaiya, Mysore Plantei s’ 

Associatiou, Belur-Hassan 

11 Mr K A Rahim, Anjuman Muiidul Islam, Belur 

14 Mr Bagamane Deva Gowda, Indian Planters AsBociation, Chikmagalur 

15 Mr S Venkataswami Gowda, Member, District Board, Kolar 

16 Three representativea of the Welfare Committee of the Bangalore WooUea 

Cotton and Silk Mills, Co , Limited, Bangalore 

17 Mr Hauumauthaiah, Representative of the Adi Jambava Sangtia, Bangs 
18. Mr P. L. Silva, Indian Catholic Association, Bangalore 

19 Mr Nawab Qrdam Ahma d Kalami, Central Mahomedaii Association, 

Bangalore 

20 Mr J R Isaac, Indian Christian Association, Bangalore 

21. Mr Khaja Mahomed Khader Sheriff, Mysore State Muslim League, Baugi 
22 Mr L B Raju, Advocate, Civil Liberties Dmoii, Bangaloie 
92 Mr Patel Channabasapps, Kaudegal 

34 Mr O s K Sheriff, Secretary, All-Mysore State Mualim League, Banga 
M Mr Patel Balegowda, Bidangere, Kunigal Taluk 

26 MesiOfe- R, W Theobald and E MiUei, European Asaooiation, Bangalore 

27 Mr B Garuaachar, Advocate, Shimoga 

sib Mr K S Snryanaray ana Rao, Member, Representative Assembly, 
Cbannapatna 

^ Mr H Y Xaraj ana Rao, Advocate, Bangalore 

^ Mr K Rangiengar, Advocate, Tumkur 

*11 Mr C K, Ram ichaiidra Rao, Landholder, Cfaannapatna 
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APPENDIX VI 

Address of His Highness the Maharaja to the joint 
session of the Representative Assembly and the 
Legislative OotinoiL 

12ik Match, 1924 

Member$ of ihs Mgpre$mtatim As$enMv and tlie Le^nktkm 
Gomml —giTOs me sincere plM^sure to inaugurate to day the »- 
cooslifcutocl Representative Assembly and Ijegialativ© Council ¥ou, 
Ghwfctemoo, repreeenfc an enlai^ electorate, you have bwa rrtumed 
uncfesr a wider franchise, and you start witli increased powers wad 
rwiKJOSihiliti^s conferred on you under my Proclamation of October 
Last You now >our constituencies m a truer sense than 

ever before, and you have far greater opportaailw® of influenciag the 
decisions of Govecnment m accordance with poj^iliu dcmaiuto. I 
welcome you to new opportunitiea of patnc^ic service, to expandiu^ 
vistas of popular progrese, and to responsibilities heavier than thoa» so 
worthily home by your pt^eo^sors. 

I recall to my mmd ou this occasion the words which I spoke an^rly 
twenty-one years ago when i opened the Representative Assembly m 
person for the first time after I assumed the leins o( Government The 
hopes I then expressed of the value of the yearh gatherings of the 
Assembly in oontnbuting to the well-being and oontentmeait of my 
subjects have been amply fulfilled. The Legislative Couacil, too, 
which came into existence m 1907 with oertam impoctant funelioQS 
beanng on legislatioD., fizuuice ai»i administealiou generally, has fully 
jiudufied espeotattoas, Y«^ you wtU imhse teat the change which I 
am tnau^usftttog to-day are fnadammital, providing as they' do lor a tm 
looser aeeocialioin of the representatives of the peo{de with the adminis¬ 
tration, and affording a freer outlet for their natursd and Intimate 
i^pirations than seemed possible a few years ago 

I am aware that a seotuon of my people vrtm in favour of furllw 
raditml changes, mchtdmg a wider franchm and immaeed powwt. 
While fully sympathmng with their ideals, I may state ilwt emr 
decision was made after prolonged consultatiou £kteh State must 
evolve its own constitution, suited to its own needs and cwnditicms, and 
to the genius of its p«3pie Without departing from the fandaiamtel 
principles of development common to all forms of polity, it haa been 
deemed necessary to mainfcaun the character of the Rep^Mtetave 
Assembly as essentially a body for consultation and relemioe, aa 
as representation, directly voicing the needs of the people, and with a 
constitution sufficiently flexible to expand with the expanding pditawd 
consciousness of the pesople, leaving to the Legislative Council the more 
formal work of legislation and other functions usually with 

such k^ies 

I have no doubt that you will use your new powers to atimgteen 
all Ithe beneficent activities in the oountry, to spxmi. ed»«teMa, to 
diffuse knowledge, to further indiistnai enterprise, bolh piWae and 
private, and to foster the civic virtues and the spirit of social wnee. 


V aa y 


More Qspecialb would I uige \ou to mstiuct the people to pract 
thnft, to laj by provisions and money against drought and farm 
which are such a distressing feature of oui agricultural situatn 
With adequate previous pieparation, it should be possible to coml 
more effectueh the privations of the people such as we are witness] 
in some dibtriets of the State at the present time The Standi 
Committees of the Legislatuie will, I hope, bnng the popular rep 
sentatives into closer association with the principal depaitments 
Government When the projected extension of Local Self-Governme 
comes about and tlie powers of the District and Taluk Boart 
Municipalities and Village Panchayets are enlarged, there wull be ma 
opportunities for men of abihtv to take part m public work, and i 
the local management of local interests 

There is a certain self-diseiphne which lies at the root of succe' 
and which I feel vou must observe for the senous treatment of pub 
issues I trust that, altliough imrty conflicts will be inevitable, yo 
discussionb will be conducted with mutual tolerance and respect, ai 
will be consistent with decorum and with the dignity of a Sta 
Legislature A wise restraint is necessary m expressing your view 
Exaggeration and violence of speech defeat their own purpose 
would urge you also to make a thorough study of the subjects befo 
you speak on them and, m all your pleadings, to place the interests 
the State as a whole before those of any section or class A thi 
point which I would emphasise is that you must keep m close tou< 
w ith the Government and the people and interpret the one to the othe 
In this way may we hope that the long silence of the depressed ai 
the humble will be broken and full responsibility for their well-ben 
shouldered bv the educated and weU-to-do classes 

It is^ the ambition of m> life to see the people of State develc 
self-sustaining qualities, exhibit initiative and enterprise and take 
front rank m all progressive movements and activities m the countr 
In making our plans for the future, we have gob to take note of tl 
tremendous changes of the recent past. India under the beneficei 
guidance of the Bntish Nation, is shaping mto a federation of Provinoi 
and States^ We, in Mysore form, as it were, a nation within 
nation. hile oo-operatmg with both the Government of India an 
the rest of the Indian pubhc m measures which lead to the prospent 
of the country as a whole, we in our local sphere should promoi 
education and economic growth to the fullest extent permitted by oi 
resouro^, so that our people may not fall behind other Provinces an 
States in. the race of progress. 

That the history of Mysore m the recent past has run smoothly i 
a good omen for the future We have known neither stagnation nc 
precipitate change W e have been advancing steadily, adapting on 
constitution and administrative machinery to new times, needs an 
aspirations. All constitutional progress relates to the enlightenment c 
the people, and the quickening and utilising of their energies m th 
business of the State Progress of this kind has been the constant ait 
of the Government of Mvsoie. The ceremonj which I am peiformm 
to-day is thus a step m a continuous and well-ordered process c 
development, which has been going on foi ovei fortj yeais, and it is m 
hope that the process will continue with the same adaptability m th 
future. 



You will find yourselves exercising a considerable, frequently a 
decisive, influence upon the policy of Government Not nierelj ^our 
lesolutiona, but all that >ou urge in debate wiE be of high importimce 
I would have you appreliend with mind and heart this vital fact, that 
the interests of Government and people are ideuticai The happiness 
of the people is both the happiness and the vindication of Govemment. 
An> difference of opinion between the executive and \ ourselves—and 
such differencs naturalh occur, m all lands and all along the load of 
progress-can refer onlj to the means, never to the end You can 
count upon r^ponsiveness and goodwill in Government, as they 
certainly count upon them in you 

This day, therefore, marks the dawning of a new era m the history 
(d Mysore M> faith in the power and wnllingn^s of my jropl© to 
reader patnotie service is firmly rooted in expenmic©, aw! you may 
rely on my idnding symimthy with your Mpiratious If every act of 
yours IS guided by oimimon seuse, ,^odwiII and useful study of facte 
and of expeneno©, it your now powers are used only for the prcwnotion 
of the common good, you cannot fail to rise in power and influen«. 
You will help to build up the prospenty and refutation of our State, 
and will become custodians vrilh me of its permanent interests 

Gentlemen, in all your efforts in these directions, I wish you 
success and Godspeed, and paay that strength, wisdom and cteamess 
of aim may ever be yours 
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APPENDIX VII 

Proposals for Constitutional Reforms in Mysore 

{As pa&ied bij the All-Mysore Cotigiess Comymttee, July, lOSb) 
PREFACE 

f 

The Mysore Congieas agreed to co-opeiate with the Committee 
constituted the Go\emni6nt to considei and lepoit on Constitutional 
Refoiins in Mysore on a definite and explicit assuiance that it was 
open to the Committee to discuss and recommend any plan for 
Constitutional Reforms, including a plan for responsible government 
under the ajgis of His Highness the Maharaja 

The Working Committee of the Mysore Congiess thereupon 
appointed a sub-committee to frame a scheme of responsible 
government for Mysore The sub-committee presented a scheme to the 
Working Committee who in then turn went into it, effected certain 
changes therein and placed the same before the AMCC The 
4 M.C C has considered and adopted the scheme with a few alterations 
and the scheme as adopted is now pubhshed and placed before the 
country for acceptance. 

The scheme aims at the establishment of a system of constitutional, 
parliamentary, and hereditary monarchy in Mysore or in other 
words, the establishment of Responsible Government under the eegis 
of H. H the Maharaja, (l) It seeks to defane the poweis and privi¬ 
leges of the Maharaja, and to regulate the succession to the Throne 
and the institution of a Regency in case of necessity (2) Theie will be 
a Council of Mimstei-s to advise the Maharaja, consisting of a Pnme 
Ministei and not more than four other Ministers. The Council of 
Ministers will be collectively responsible to the Legislature (3) The 
Legislature will consist of a single chamber of two hundred and fifty 
members elected on the basis of universal adult suffrage (4) There is a 
declaration and guarantee of the Fundamental Rights of the citissens 
(5) The entire budget will be subject to the vote of the Legislature, and 
there will be an mdependant Comptroller and Auditoi-General for 
audit of accounts and control of the execution of the Budget. (6) A 
Public Service Commission will be constituted to deal with all questions 
of recruitment, control, etc , of pubhc services (7) The High Court 
will be piac«i on a par with the chartered High Courts of British India 
m regard to its constitution, powers and functions Provision is made 
for the separation of executive from judicial functions and for ensuring 
the mdeiiendence of the judiciary. (8) Provision for amendment of the 
constitution is also made (9) Finallv the attitude towaids All-India 
Federation and the mode of election of representatives of the State to 
the Federal L^slature is mentioned The details for the composition 
of the Legislature, the nature and dehmitation of constituencies, the 
type of electorates, the mode of election, etc , are not embodied m the 
scheme. They are reserved for separate and special eonsideiation 

It IS hojied that the scheme will receive wide-spread attention 
and stimulate enlightened discussion 

BvXGAhORL, 1 

I- 

o—a—Wdb. j 


K. CHENGALARAYA REDDY, 
Secretayy, 

My toy & Cmmyess. 
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A SCHEME OP RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
IN MYSORE 

I Aim. 

It i» desirable that fcbe people of Mysore should exorcise the right 
ot aelC-govemtnopt under His Highness the Maharaja, a constituton 
for the sjcercase of such rights shall be immediately establish^ 

II General Provisions. 

1. Hie Mysore State shall be a oonatitutional, jaurfiaiaentary and 
hereditary monarohj. 

± The people of Mysore have the right of goiermng theisi^ves 
as free, sovereign and lodepeodeat Sta1», and do» and to rei’er hereafter 
shall) exercise and enjoy everj power, junsdiotkm and ngbt which w 
not, or may not hereafter be, by them m Legislature, asiembled, 
expressly d^egated to the sovereign authority in India 

3 All powers of f^vemment and all autlionty, l^ialative, 
executive and judicial, shall be exercised in the State through orgamsa- 
tions ^tabbsbed by or under, and in accord with, this Constitution. 

4. The provisions of this Ckinstitution refernng to the Maharaja 
shall also refer to his heirs and successorh m the sovoreignty of 
Ml sore 

5 The olbcial language of the State shall be Kannada, but 
English and Hindustani shall he permifetadL 

III PoBdaBienM ly^ts of CHtijsmEhip 

1 EmT/ person— 

{») who w«» b<xra, or whose father was eatber bom or natura- 
hsed, wi^n the temtonM Mmihs of the Mysore State and has 
been naturalised as a mhmn of any other oountry, 

(b) who bmug a subjwt of either mi Indian i^ate « the 
sovereign autbonty m Iruha eam^ on business ix rm^m in the 
temtones of Mysore, as defined under law or 

ic) who 18 naturshsod m the State under the law in foroe for 
the time being, is a afasen of the Mysore State acd shall within the 
limits of the junsdiohcm of the State enjoy the pnri^^ ar^ bs 
subjiwfe to the obhgations of sindi citiz^ship provuW thi^ no pewan 
who IS a citizen of a foreign country can be a eiti»n el the State 
unless be renoun<»s the citnsenship of such foreign cKiaofcrj la the 
manner prescribed by law 

‘2 (a) Ho person shall be deynved of his iibart), aw ahaM hia 

dwelling or property be entered, saquestwed « confiscated »ve in 
accordance with law. 

(b) Freedom cd conscience and the fro© piofiMon Kad imtebot 
of religion are, subject to public order oi morahty, Iwdb guarMteod 
to eiery' pereon 





oral or untten, whethei couatersigiied or not: and for all hm aetioiie 
which are of a political nature The Minister foi Milifear\ Affaii's shall 
}>e responsible for all acts of the Maharaja in his capacitx as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mihtar\ forces of the iState 

B Tise Maharaja ma> not be at the same time head of an> 
other State without the assent of the Legislative Assembly 

9 (a) The Maharaja and the Heir to the Throne who shall be 
stjled the Yuvaraja, shall be of age on completing their eighteenth 
year. 

{h) The person of the Mahaiaja is inviolable He may not be 
made answerable at law nor subjected to any proceedings This 
provision shall not extend to the private pioperty of the Maharaja 

10 The Maharaja shall always profess the Hindu faith and 
belong to the Hindu race 

11 The Civil List of the Maharaja shall be deteimined hv law 
fot the duiation of each reign 

12 (a) The Maharaja shall reside permanently in the State. If 
It hhould be necessary for him to be absent from the State for a shoit 
penoti, the Yuvaraja shall fill his place as of right. If the Yuvaraja 
is not of full age or is incapacitated, the Maharaja’s place shall be 
taken by the Council of Ministers The same provisions shall apply 
m the case of the illness of the Maharaja unless such illness involves 
permanent mcapaclt^. 

(&) During the absence of the Maharaja or the Yuvaiaja the 
Council of Ministers shall not have the nght to dissohe the Legislative 
Assembly 

(c) Substitution by the Council of Mimsters may not last for 
a longei period than six montiis, after that period the provisions 
of the Constitution m respect of the Eegency shall come into 
operatiou 

13 The roy al power shall be exercised through a Regency (1) 
when the Mahaiaja is a minor, (2) when by reason of mental oi 
bodily infirmity the Maharaja is permanently’- incapable of exercising 
the roval power. 

The Ijegislative Assembly shall decide upon the institution and 
termination of the R^ency. 

The exercise of the Regency shall be vested of right in the 
Ynvaraja if he is of age If the Yuvaraja is unable to exercise the 
powers of Regencv by reason of his minority or by reason of perma¬ 
nent mental or bodily infirmity, the Legislative Assembly ahaU elect a 
Regent who shall hold oftee for a iieriod of three years If the 
Eegency requires to be continued longer still, a further election shall 
take place for a penod of three years 

The Regent must be a citizen of the State, at least forty-five y’ears 
of age and of superior education. 

Before taking up the responsibilities of the royal power the 
R^ent shall take an oath to the Legislative Assembly that he shall 
be faithful to the Maharaja and will mign according to the Constitution 
md laws of the State, 
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TIh* Rpgenl shall ha%e charge of the education of a Mithaiaja who 
IS not of age and he the guardian of hia property 

Provuied that tlie Mahalaja has not m his will designated the 
giiai-dian to manage the propert\ of a minor Maharaja 

The Begent during hia term of ofhce shall receive from the 
State Tma^urj the sum assigned to him by the Legislative Assembij 
at the tame of his election 

14 Pending the election of the Begent, the Council of Ministers 
shall exercise the roial power temporanly and ujxm its own 
i«^ponsjbiMy. 

15 If undei the tenns of this* Constitution there should lie no 
feeir to the Throne the Gouncil of Ministers shall take over the roval 
power and shall forthwith summon a special Ew^sion of the fjegisiatne 
%sa«nbly to decide the sm^ession to the Tyrone 


V Tfaa Slzeontive. 

1 The execuMye power of the State is vested m the Maharaja 
acting on the advice the Cfetmeil of Ministers subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution and the laws of the State 

2 There shall be a Council of Ministers consisting of the Pxime 
Munster and, until Legislatur© otherwise provides, not more than four 
Ministers of the State. 

3 The Prime Minister shall be appointed bj the Maharaja and 
the Ministers sliall also be appointed bj him on the advice of the 
Pnme Minister The Ministers shall be sworn as romnbers of the 
Council and shall hold office during the {i^easure of tlw Maharaja 

4. A Minister who lor any period of six oonsecutive months is 
Hpig Ik mteaher of the Le^ahitiye Ai^mbly shall at the expiration of 

period mam to be a Minister 

5. Tbe salaries of Mimstezs shall be such as Legisl^ure may 
from tune to time by Act detennine provided that the salary of a 
Minister shall not-be varied during hia tearm oi office 

6 The Council of Ministers shall be ©olleotively responsuWe to 
the Legislative Assembly for all matters eonoermng the dejmrtaa^Dits 
of the State administered by the Ministers and g®ierally for aJQ sdvio© 
tendered bj it to the Maharaja. 

7 Until the L^slative Assembly othmwise provides, the 
appointment and lemoval of all other officers of the exmmtive govem- 
iaae«t of the State shall be vested in the Maharaja unless the appoint¬ 
ment IS delegated b> the Maharaja or by a law of the State to scaae 
other aathowtj, 

8 (a) The Maharaja shall appoint a person, being a person 
qualified to be appointed a judge of the High Court of Mysore, to be 
Advocate-Gener^ for the State 

ib) It shall be the duty of the Advocate-General to give advice 
to the Government upon such legal matters and to perform such other 
duties of a legal ehamcter, as ma> from time to time be r^err^ or 
unsigned to him by the Maharaja, 
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(c) The Advocate-General shall hold office dming the pi 
of the Maharaja and shall receive such remuneiation as he 
determine 

9 As soon as possible after the Constitution comes into > 
tiom the Maharaja shall appoint a permanent Public Services Go 
Sion v^ith such powera and duties relating to the recruit 
appointment, discipline, retiiement and the superannuation of 
officers as the Legislative Assembly may determine bv law. 

10 All exeouti\ e action of the Government shall be exp 
to be taken m the name of the Maharaja 


VI The Legislature 

1 . There shall be a Legislatuie foi Mysore which shall c 
of the Maharaja and a chamber known as Legislative Assembly. 

2. The Legislative Assembly shall consist of 250 memheis 
elected by constituencies determined by law provided that Legis 
shall have power to alter the number of Bepresentatives 

3- Every citizen of either sex who has reached the age of tv 
one, and is not disquahfled by law, shall have the right to vot 
members of the Legislative Assembly. 

4. Every citizen of either sex who has leached the age of tv 
hve jears and who can read and write and who is not placed 
disabiht} or incapacity by the Constitution or by law, shall be e] 
to become-a member of the Legislative Assembly. 

5. (a) Everv Legislative Assembly shall continue for three 
from its first meeting 

Provided that 

(i) the Assembly may be sooner dissolved by the Mah 

and 

(li) after the dissolution of the Assembly the Maliaraja 
appoint a date not more than four months aftei the date of disso 
for the next session of the Assembly 

(&) A session of the Assembly shall be held at least tv 

6 (a) The Maharaja it ay appoint such times and plact 

holding the sessions of the Legislative Assembly as he thinks h 
may also from time to time prorogue such sessions 

ib) Any meeting of the Assembly may be adjourned b 
pemon presiding 

7, (a) All questions m the Legislative Assembly shi 

determined by a majority of votes of the members present and v 
other than the presiding member who shall, however, have and ex 
a casting vote in the case of an eijuality of votes 

(6) The powers of the Assembly may be exercised notwitha 
mg an\ vacancy m the membership thereof, and any proceedin 
the Assembly shall be valid notwithstanding that it is disco 
subsequently that some person who was not entitled to do so S 
voted or otherwise took part in the proceedings. 
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(ir) If at an\ tune dunng a meeting of the AssembH less than 
one-thud of the total numter of nierahers of the Assembly ane present, 
it shall the duty of the Speaker or person acting as such either to 
adjourn the Assembh or to suspend the meeting until at least one- 
third of the members are present 

8 Every Legislative Assembly shall, as soon as may be, choose 
two membeFs of the Asiiembly to be respectively Speskei and Deputy 
Speaker thereof 

0 There shall be paid to the Speaker, the Deputv Speaker and 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly such salaries and allowances 
may be reapec^velj hxed from time to time by Aot of Legislstuie. 

10 Subject to the provisions of the Constitution and the rules 
standing orders regulating the procedure of the Legislative 

Assembly there shall be freedom of speech no the Assembly and. no 
mwnber thereof shall be hable to any proceedings in any court in 
respe<^ of anything said, or any vote given by him in the Assembly or 
any Cfommittee thereof, and no person shall be so hable in respect of 
the pubhcation by or under the authority of the Assembly of any 
report, paper, votes or proceedings 

11 The Legislative Assembly shall make its own rules 
and standing orders with power to attach penalties for their 
mfnngement and shall have power to ensure freedom of debate* to 
protect Its ofiieial documents and the private papers of its members 
and to protect itself and its members against any person or persous 
interfering with, molesting or attempting to corrupt its members m the 
exercise of their duties 

12 (a) The \ alidity of any proceedings m theL^slative Assembly 
shall not Ive called m (juestion on the ground of any alleged irr^ulanty 
of piocedure 

(h) No ofioer cjr other member of the Assembly in whom 
aare vested by or under this Constitution for regulating procedure 
or the conduct of business, or maintaining order, m the Assembly shall 
be subi^st to the junsdiction of any Court m respect of the exgrci^ 
by him of those powws 

13 The L^sdatura shall, subject to under the psovisious of this 
Constitution, have power to make laws for the pwee, coder and gocrf 
government in relation to all matters iKit eonnag m the classes of subjects 
aawgned by treaty or otherwise to the sovereign authority m India. 

14 A Bill passed by the L^slakve Assembly shall not beocnn® 
an Act until the Maharaja signifies hig assent thereto- 

XI the Maharaja does not approve the Bill, he shall return it to 
the Assembly w ith hi» objections for roconaideratioa. The Assembly 
shall reccmsidei the Bill with the objections If after such leconsidera- 
tion two-thirds of the total number of members of the Assembly shall 
agree to pass the Bill, it shall become law 

If any Bill shall not be returned b\ the Maharaja withm thirty 
days after it shall have been presented to him, the s^unc shall be a Uw 
in like manner as if he had signed it m token of his assent 

15 11) If at any time when the Ln^slature is not m sessions 
tile Maharaja is satishai that mroumstances exist which render it 
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ne<wsssar5' for him to take imtnediate action he may pron 
oisdmanees sw the circumstance may appear him to leqmre 

(2) An ordmaiice promulgated as above shall have th< 
iorce and etieet as an act of the Legislatuie assented to 
Maharaja, but every such ordinance 

(a) shall be laid before the Legislative Assembly anc 
cease to operate at the expiration of six weeks from thel.e-as 
of the Assembly , or if before the expiration of that period reso 
disapproving it are passed by the Assembly, upon the passing c 
re^lutions , 

(b) may lie withdrawn at any time by the Mahaiaja 


VII The Judiciary 

1 - The judicial power of the State shall be vested in a 
Court and in such inferior courts as the Legislature by law, ma 
time to time, ordain and establish 

2 There shall be a High Court consisting of a Chief , 
and until Iiegislature otherwise decides, not more than four judg 

3. Every judge of the High Court shall be appointed 
Maharaja and shall hold office until he attains the age of fif 
years, 

Provtded that — 

(a) a judge may b> resignation under his hand addressed 
Maharaja resign his ofcce , 

(b) a judge may be removed from his ofiSce by the Ma 
on an address from the Legislative Assembly in the same e 
praying for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour oi met 
moral infirmitj. 

4. A person shall not be qualified for appointment as a ju 
the High Court unless he— 

(a) has been for at least five yearn a judge of a Distrii 
Se&sions Court in Mysore or in India; or 

(b) has been for at least fifteen years an Advocate of th< 
Court of Mi sore or of a High. Court m India 

5. The judges of the High Court shall be entitled tc 
salaries and allowances and to such rights in respect of leav 
Xiensions as may from time to time be fixed by law provndei 
neithei the salary of a Judge nor his rights in respect of le 
absence or pension shall be vaned during his continuance in offi 

6 The High Court shall he a court of record 

7, The numhei of judges, the constitution and oiganisati 
and distribution of business and jurisdiction among the High 
and the inferior courts and the judges thereof and all matters of 
dure shall, subject to the Constitution, be as prescnbod by the 
for the time being in force and the regulations made thereunder. 
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8 . The judges of all the Courts subordinate to the High Couit 
established lu pursuance of this Constitution shall be appointed bi 
the Maharaja on the recommendation of the High Court 

9 All judges shall he independent in the exercise of then 
functions and subject onij, to the Constitution and the law A judge 
shall not be^shgibie to sit m the Ijegislative Assembly ind shall not 
hold any other office or position of emolument 

10 The executive officers of Government shall ha\ e no judicial 
functions entrusted to them and the judiciary shall be under the 
control and sapOTintendence erf the High Court 

11. Ilie High Court shall, to the exclusion of any other Court, 

an onginal junadii^on in all cases m which the validity of auA, 
law having n^ard to the ikoviehous of the Oomtifeution shall come into 
qmslKm. 

12 All authonties, civil and judicial, in the SteAe shall act in 
aid of the High Court, 

13 The Maliaraja'a Mimsfcers and the rfudgas of the High Court 
shall not be subject to the junsdiotion of any Court by reason of any¬ 
thing counselled, ordered or done by any of them in his public (mpamty 
onlv 


VUI Fmanoes of the State 

1 All revenues or aione\ s raised or received by the Executive 
Government shall form one consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appro- 
pnated foi purposes of the State in the manner and subject to 
charges and hahihties imposed by this Constitutoon 

3. The costs, charge and expenses inoiden.t to the ooUeolicm, 
XQeSMagWMffit ai:id receipt of the consolidated Bevenue Fund shall imm 
the hrat chaige thereon , and the revenue of the State shall, m &9t 
instance, be applied to the payment of the expmditrue of the SMe. 

3 Ho State loan can be raised, nor can the landed ^ 

the Sbate be alienated, exchanged or made suhje<^ to Mr mm 

public TOntnbutions or taxes be imposed, by the GoyMWMWt Mnfi 
by law. 

4. The Legislative Assembly shall ea<A year aflprcve tihs iBfaie 
Budget which shall be valid for a single year. 

The financial accounts rating to the Budget of &eprevloMlbaa- 
wd year shall be submitted at the same tmM as the im 

veriietiliion and ratification by the L/^slaiave AssawaMy, 

The Budget shall be framed m such form as may he 
by law 

The Budget shall be approved chapter by ehapto’ • 

Balances not expended under one chapter of the Badjpi or as one 
financial year may not be used to make up di^mto uedter smsAmt 
chapter or m another finan<naJ year witlmr^ the ai^pwal erf 
L^slative Assembly 

The Ju^islative Assembly, b^o-re apptovir^ Bai%p4 wdnMei 
to It, may vote provisional criiits fmr one cr more jpckki^. 
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If the legislative Assembly has been dissolved befoie dec 
the Budget, the Budget for the preceding financial year shall be 
by order of the Maharaja for not more than four months 

5. Taxes shall be payable in accordance with the capaei 
tax-pajer and shall be progressive. 

6. The Maharaja shall be subject to State taxStioi 
piivate property. 

7 The Maharaja shall apiiomt a Comptroller and 
General to act on behalf of the State for the audit of the acc 
the State and for the control of the execution of the 
of the State. The terms and conditions of his tenur< 
snail be fixed by law and he shall not be removed from olBfic 
by the Maharaja on an address from the Legislative Assemb] 
same session praying for such removal on the ground of misl 
or incapacity. He shall not he a member of the Legislative 
nor shall he hold any other office or position of emolume 
reports of the Comptroller and Auditor-General relating to the 
and the budgets of the State shall be submitted every yei 
Maharaja who shall cause them to be laid before the L 
AssmnMy. 


IX. Amendment of the Constitution 

The Legislature maj, by law, lepeal oi alter any of the j 
the Constitution 

Provided that the BiK embodymg the repeal or alterat 
be passed by at lesbst two-shirds of the total number of me 
the Legislative Assembly- 


X. The Indian Federation. 

The people of Mysore can never accept the present st 
Indian Fedemfeion framed by the Governm^it. 

The State of Mysore is ready to join an Indian Feder, 
scheme of which is acceptable to the peoples of ah parts of Ii 

The representatives of Mysore to the Legislative House 
an Indian Federation shall be diroetly elected by the ] 
Mysore 




